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always write “Introductions.” 


j that kind of help. 
| extract from this Introduction any co- 
' herent notion of the contents of the 
' excellent articles which make up this 





FOREWORD 


Custom does not sanction an editor's 
“Conclusion.” Editors, it seems, must 
That is 
unfortunate; for what is too often of- 
fered in editorial forewords is a com- 
pressed, predigested tablet of informa- 
tion. There is no savor and little 
nourishment in such decoctions. They 
are merely convenient escapes for peo- 
ple who, having little time and no in- 
clination to read the whole volume, still 


want to feel as though they have done: 


so, and want to give that impression to 
others. Presumably that is why the 
editor's comments are almost invariably 
put first in the volume. "Their location 
there is an added convenience for the 


hit-and-run reader. 


Well, suchypeople have my sympathy. 
I, too, have gulped down gratefully 


- many such synthetic pills of informa- 
& tion. But this is one editor’s foreword 


deliberately designed to deny the reader 
I dare anyone to 


volume. Instead, I propose in these 
pages to try to irritate, entice, and brow- 


beat the busiest and least interested sub- 





—— 
- business. 


scriber to Tue ANNALS to read all of 


; this particular issue. 


So; if any reader is afraid to risk get- 


| ting involved i in a substantial enterprise 
< of study and reflection, he had better 
' drop the volume right this minute and 


right at this point, as though it had 
burst into flame in his hands. 

'There are two main reasons for pre- 
paring a volume on education and inter- 
national affairs at this moment. 

First, there will not soon be another 
time as propitious for planning and con- 
ducting programs in this field. "There 
is a nasty cycle in this peace-and-war 
War necessarily develops 
strong national loyalties, exalts force 


and violence, thrusts aside questions of 
equity and reason. When war ends, the 
revived nationalistic fervors which it has 
released continue to coast along with a 
slowly slackening momentum. By the 
time a more balanced international out- 
look can be restored, the seeds of the 
next war have already been sown. 

During times of war, people long 
desperately for peace. They try hard 
to think how peace had best be organ- 
ized, how it can be maintained. - Their 
suffering drives them to consider almost 
any remedy that may be proposed for 
the conditions that hurt them. But 
when the war ends, their relief is so 
great and their previous labors have 
been so exkausting that they can hardly 
make themselves face any problem ex- 
cept that of getting back to normal liv- 
ing. That was so in 1920; it is likely 
to be so again in 1950. 

Our best chance to win and keep the 
peace, then, is to face the problems of 
peace during the war; for after the war 
we shall probably be weary and mean 
and forgetful. 

A second good reason for this volume 
is to be found in the neglect of educa- 
tional and cultural relations by most of 
the world’s practical statesmen. The 
problem of maintaining peace is one of 
great comp:exity. It is in part a prob- 
lem of economics, of political arrange- 
ments, of legal systems. It is also, in 
part, a problem of educational and cul- 
tural relations. Much has been written, 
and done about the economic, political, 
and legal aspects of international affairs. 
By comparison, almost nothing has been 
said or done about cultural and educa- 
tional forces in the international field. 

Most people will readily agree that 
education plays an important part in 
both international understandings and 
conflicts. But between the intellectual 
acceptance of a principle and a definite 
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program of action, there is always a 
great gulf; and that gulf never yawned 
more widely than with respect to inter- 
national relations in education. 

Yet education, rightly organized and 
directed, can be a powerful fulcrum for 
the efforts oi the humanitarian who 
works to lift the living standards for the 
dispossessed and underprivileged of this 
world. Education alone can interpret 
and disseminate principles of equity and 
order which the international jurist 
seeks to bring to bear on the issues 
which divide and antagonize the na- 
tions. Education can develop, and has 
developed, attitudes of aggression and 
distrust which spill the fury of war over 
the entire planet. Other kinds of edu- 
cation can develop, and have developed, 
attitudes of good neighborliness, toler- 
ance, and respect for rational principles. 
Whether education aims at the one or 
the other of these purposes can easily 
mean the difference between success and 
failure in the diplomatic tasks of com- 
posing national differences. 

Yet in spite of these considerations, 
and although the idea of systematic, pur- 
poseful educational co-operation among 
nations is almost as old as the idea of 
nationality itself, the statesmen of the 
world and the people they represent 
have never taken it seriously. They 
have, with few exceptions, rejected an 
instrument of enormous power. No, 
they have not even rejected it. They 
have ignored it. Had they used it, edu- 
cation would have added powerfully to 
their efforts in all other directions. And 
the tool they ignored was seized and 
used with devastating results by men 
who were not interested in peace. The 
peace-loving peoples and their leaders 
have left one of their most powerful 
weapons to be used by international 
gangsters. 


BETWEEN Two Wars 
In August 1914, Henry Van Dyke, 
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United States Minister at The Hague, 
wrote regretfully to Mrs. Andrews in 
Boston: “By this time you will have 
realized that there is not much chance 
for Educational Conferences in Europe 
this fall; and they are more needed than 
ever.” Mr. Van Dyke was referring to 
an international conference which, after 


several years of patient planning and 


negotiation, was scheduled to establish 
the world’s first international bureau of 
education. World War I put a black 
period to the end of all that effort. 

In April 1919, at the Hotel Crillon in 
Paris, the commission drafting the pact 
of the League of Nations was bringing 
its work to a close. Woodrow Wilson, 
Colonel House, Léon Bourgeois, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Jan Christiaan Smuts, 
Wellington Koo, and a dozen or so other 


committee members listened patiently to 


a delegation urging them to add Article 
XXII to the League Covenant. This 
article proposed to establish a Perma- 
nent International Office of Education 
in order that *the aims and methods of 


education shall accord with the guiding ! 
principles of the League of Nations." ` 
The official minutes of the session indi- ' 


cate what happened: 


President Wilson expressed-his apprecia- 
tion ior this presentation. If all these sug 
gestions were not accepted, it would not 
mean that the Committee did.not acknowl- 
edge their excellence. It would only mean 
that the League of Nations could not solve 
at the outset all the problems of the world. 


There was no Article XXII in the 
League Covenant; there was a Labor 
Office and a World Court, but no Inter- 
national Office of Education. 

So, during the long truce, the world 
got along as well as it could without a 
powerful and effective international 
leadership in educational and cultural 
matters. Dr. Murray and Miss Butts, 
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in the first two articles of this volume, ` 


tell us of the two major efforts to op- 
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erate an inclusive international agency 
for education between the wars. What- 
ever future steps aré taken, the expe- 
rience and the facilities of the Interna- 


tional Bureau of Education and of the - 


Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
should certainly be used to the full. 
But what of these agencies? What did 
they do? What, if anything, can they 
do in the future? "These questions are 
answered in the articles themselves. 


Lessons From Wonrp War II 


Whether World War II would have : 


been prevented merely by the existence 
of an international agency for education 
may be open to doubt. It is not to be 
doubted, however, that education helped 
to make this war possible. However, 
Axis’ education has not been given a 
separate treggment in this volume. The 
sordid, ugly story has been told in Edu- 
cation for Death, in Hitler’s Children, 
and many another document. We had 
no desire to make this volume into The 
Annals of Educational Atrocity, though 
there is enough material ‘available to 
fill many books the size of this one. 

In order to show something of the 
nature of the educational problem of 
this war, I shall give just one example 
of German instruction: 


TEACHER: What man now living reminds 
us most strongly of Jesus in his 
love of the people and his self- 
sacrifice? 

ANSWER: Herr Hitler. 

TEACHER: Who remind us of the disciples 
in their devotion and loyalty? 

ANSWER: General Goering, Dr. Goebbels, 
Captain Roehm. 

TEACHER: Who betrayed Jesus? 

ANSWER: Judas. 

TEACHER: Who was Judas? 

ANSWER: Judas was a Jew. 

TEACHER: And who was Jesus? 

ANSWER: Jesus was a German? 


1 Otto Zoff, They Skall Inherit the Earth 
(New York: John Day Co., 1943), pp. 40-41. 


What are the effects of a dozen years 
of such “education”? What have the 
Germans done to education in the lands 
they have occupied? How can we ight 
back? Dr. Kotschnig's article answers 
those questions. Mr. Marshall describes 
the instruments we need in order to use 
education constructively in international 
affairs, but Dr. Kandel warns us of some 
difficulties and dangers, as he sees them, 
in such an enterprise. Dr. Stoddard 
tells what he would do about German 
education. 

Some people do not agree at all with 
Dr. Stoddard's viewpoint. Ido. There- 
fore, for the sake of the editorial in- 
tegrity of THE Annars, perhaps it 
should be stated that an outstanding 
spokesman for the other viewpoint was 
invited to contribute an article in re- 
buttal. Unfortunately, it proved to be 
impossible for this writer to find time 
to draft his reply. Even more unfor- 
tunately, he did not indicate his in- 
ability to write the article until the time 
had come to go to press, and no substi- 
tute invitation was feasible. So, with a 
clear conscience and a cheerful willing- 
ness to co-operate with the inevitable, 
we present only one side of the argu- 
ment—the right side as the special edi- 
tor sees it. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES AND 
PROGRAMS 


It was a decision of historic impor- 
tance when, in April 1944, the United 
States Government sent a delegation to 
London to collaborate with the Allied 
Ministers of Education. Assistant Sec- 
retary Shaw tells why our Government 
did that, and what we intend to do next. 
Other Federal agencies, including the 
Office of Education and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, have parts 
in this unfolding program. Commis- 
sioner Studebaker and Mr. Holland tell 
what these agencies are doing now and 
what they want to do in the future. 


Fi 
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Gcvernments do not act in such mat- 
ters without reason. It is pertinent to 
ask what the motives of the Govern- 
ment are in these widely ramified under- 
takings. 

There appear to be three possible ap- 
proaches to public policy covering inter- 
national relations in educational and 
cultural matters. According to one 
viewpoint, these relations are conducted 
primarily in order that the educational 
and cultural life of the various countries 
may be improved. Students are ex- 
changed across international boundaries, 
conferences of scholars and teachers 
from many lands are held, international 
committees study various educational 
questions, cultural attachés are ap- 
pointed to foreign embassies. All these 
things are done in order that each of 
the nations participating may improve 
its own cultural life and the educational 
opportunities of its own people. It is 
true that in such a process international 
friendships are often established and 
the other countries are likely to gain 
something, too, but the controlling pur- 
pose is national self-interest, the ad- 
vancement of education and cultural life 
in each of the participating countries. 

'The second viewpoint regards educa- 
tional, cultural, and scientific relations 
with other nations as a means to serve 
national, political, and economic inter- 
ests. These interests may be widely 
varied. They may include such diverse 
objectives as attracting foreign students 
and tourists, enhancing the world-wide 
prestige of the national culture, serving 
the educational and cultura! needs of 
nationals who are resident in foreign 
countries, developing toward the na- 
tional culture friendly attitudes which 
may be helpful later on in economic, 
political, and military conflict with 
other nations, and even imposing the 
national culture on other nations. 

It is not easy to mark the spot at 
which cultural exchange and good neigh- 


borliness become something which is 
commonly called “cultural imperialism.” 
What line can be drawn between inter- 
national proselyting for democracy, for 
communism, or for fascism, on the one 
hand, and the frank presentation and 


interpretation of a national culture, on ` 


the ather? Clearly a democracy will, 
by its very nature, avoid the sly in- 
sinuation of its beliefs into other peo- 
ples. Free institutions cannot be im- 
posed on another country by force or 
slipped into its life by guile and deceit. 
They can, however, be exemplified and 
thus taught. We teach them thus to 
ourselves and to our children, all the 
time. It can hardly be stated too 
emphatically that no responsible educa- 
tional group in this country has advo- 
cated that American forms of govern- 
ment and culture be impgged on other 
countries or that multiplied thousands 
of American teachers be shipped abroad 
to teach democracy either to our friends 
or to our foes. Some people who appear 
to be opposed to international collabora- 
tion, in education or in any other area, 
take great delight in creating these straw 
men and then demolishing them. Such 
avoidance of the real issues is today the 
major difficulty in securing public sup- 
port and approval for a sound program 
of international relations in education. 

Still a third viewpoint regards educa- 
tional and cultural relations among na- 
tions as a part, a very important part, 
of the total machinery for maintaining a 
world order which increasingly exhibits 
fair play, security, and peace. For 
those who hold this point of view, the 
imprevement of national systems of edu- 
cation and the enrichment or expansion 
of national cultures may be important 
by-products, but still only by-products, 
to ‘the greater achievement of the pro- 
motion of international peace. 

The use of international relations in 
education as a means of safeguarding 
the peace is by far the newest of these 
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three purposes. Until a very few years 
ago, anyone who argued that interna- 
tional instruments of education and cul- 
tural life should be consciously directed 
toward the maintenance of peaceful re- 
lations among nations was in danger 
of being identified as an impractical 
dreamer. Even today this purpose is 
regarded with considerable skepticism 
in some quarters. Those who lay stress 
upon it are constantly cautioned by 
their more conservative friends not to 
expect too much and not to run the risk 
of losing other benefits by insisting that 
international relations in education be 
used as an instrument for maintaining 
peace. 

The articles by Dr. McMurry and 
Chancellor Cherrington furnish a useful 
backfround for consideration of these 
matters of gplicy. The former sum- 
marizes her extensive studies in the his- 
tory of cultural relations as a form of 
foreign policy. Dr. Cherrington, who 
was the first chief of the Division of 
Cultural Relations in our State Depart- 
ment, discusses the proper future role 
of our Government in this area. 


PRIVATE ÁGENCIES 


Perhaps the most significant feature 
of this volume is that it shows how 
varied and extensive are the channels 
and possibilities for action. Anyone 
who doubts the possibility of using edu- 
cation in maintaining good international 
relations will not, I fear, be convinced 
by the material in this book. But those 
who want to see results, as well as to 
feel convictions, will surely be heartened 
and even thrilled by this story of what 
is already being done and what is be- 
ing planned for the very near future. 

It is significant, too, that, in the 
United States at least, the actions of 
private individuals and organizations 
are fully as important as those of pub- 
lic governmental agencies—more impor- 


tant, perhaps, and certainly more nu- 
merous. 

We Americans love to get organized. 
We love the process so much that even 
after an organization has been estab- 
lished to serve a particular field of in- 
terest, we go right ahead and organize 
still others for the same purpose, or for 
a purpose which differs from the other 
by a shade so fine as to be imperceptible 
to the uninitiated. Soon we have a 
considerable number of agencies, com- 
mittees, societies, and institutes all oc- 
cupying the same or closely adjacent 
territory. At last the time arrives when 
not another organization can possibly 
be crowded into the field and when it 
appears that we shall be forced to stop 
creating new ones. Then it is that 
American organizing genius rises ta its 
greatest height. At the precise moment 
when it seems that there are no more 
worlds to organize, we create one or sev- 
eral additional councils and agencies to 
co-ordinate, integrate, and organize the 
organizations. And when all else iails 
us, there still remains the solid bacxlog 
of new advisory bodies—local, state, re- 
gional, and national—to lure us on to 
new delights in structural complexity. 

This turbulent organizational confu- 
sion is, I think, characteristic of all 
phases of American life. And no group 
in society plays the game with greater 
zeal than the educators. 

So, if the observer sees our educa- 
tional anthill in turmoil and asks why 
it is so, we who work in it can only say 
(1) that other occupations are just as 
loosely organized as we are, and (2) 
that there are some compensating ad- 
vantages for the multiplying of agencies, 
committees, and commissions. For, 
amid the ever shifting, ever growing 
structure, important things somehow get 
done. Competition among the different 
agencies helps. There is always room 
to experiment, always the right to se- 
cede and start off in a new direction— 
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or in several new directions—always the 
opportunity for a good new idea to find 
expression and for a good new leader to 
enlist his following. The price of sur- 
vival for a professional organization in 
American education is flexibility, initia- 
tive, and drive. 

These characteristics are well illus- 
trated by Dr. Leland’s account of the 
international activities of American 
learned societies, by Mr. Milam’s story 
of the librarians, and by Dr. Dug- 
gan’s account of the flourishing inter- 
national exchange of students. Dr. 
Hubbard clearly analyzes the recent 
international activities of teachers’ or- 
ganizations and tells what he thinks 
is wrong (and right) about them. And 
Dean Smith describes from long per- 
sonal experience the most successful 
effort to date to form an international 
society of teachers—an effort now un- 
fortunately knocked out by the war, 
but still breathing in the hope of a 
glorious future restoration. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


Military victory is mot the real price 
of a lasting peace. It is only the first 
down payment. Peace is not for sale 
on a cash-and-carry basis. It can be 
obtained only conditionally. When the 
installments are not kept up, peace is 
taken from us. Then we have to repeat 
the whole process of purchase with an- 
other down payment, each one heavier 
than the last. 

Mankind made such a payment on 
the battlefields of World War I. The 
“war to end war” was terribly expen- 
sive. When it was won, we in the 
United States refused to make even the 
tiny current payment required by the 
Covenant of the League. We said that 
we had helped get the peace; let some- 
one else look after it. Another payment 
on the price of peace was due before 
Japan attacked China. People would 
not or could not pay it. Other pay- 


ments fell due when Mussolini «agk 


Ethicpia and when Hitler began to gob 


ble u» one country after another. These 
payments were not met, either. At last 
the equity in the peace that had been 
bought in 1919 was outbalanced by the 
overcue payments. Peace was no longer 
purcbasable by relatively small current 
outlays of time, thought, money, and 
good will. Now we must redeem it with 
a heavier down payment than ever 
befors. 

Arthur Sweetser has calculated that 
the ¢ofal annual budget of the World 
Court. of the League of Nations and all 
its committees, and of the International 
Labor Office, would finance the Ameri- 
can contribution to the present war for 
thirty-six minutes. Some people object 
to incernational activities in education 
because they cost too ,much money. 
Some Congressmen are objecting to the 
expense of the proposed United Nations 
agency to help rebuild schools in the 
war-devastated countries of our Allies. 
It ha-dly seems worth while to debate 
such an objection. If expanded inter- 
national programs in educational and 


cultural fields could reduce the likeli- . 


hood 5f World War III by one per cent, 
they would be a better investment than 
a gold-mining claim at Fort Knox. 

Surely the money can be found. But 
more than money is required. ‘The in- 
stallment payments on peace must be 
paid also in time, in hard thinking, in 
sacrifice. The good will and the civic 
intellizence which can deal with inter- 
natioral questions wisely and humanly 
will have to be developed in the schools 
and colleges of every nation, including 
our own. That is what makes the final 
articles by Dr. Quillen and Dr. May 
so important to the entire volume. 

Pari of the continuing price of peace 
is an adequate system of education for 
all the people, everywhere in the world. 
Without that, they cannot be free from 
want or free from fear. Without it, 
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freedom of speech is merely-wild words 
and freedom of religion is mere incanta- 
tion. International co-operation in edu- 
cation is necessary to safeguard and ex- 
~ tend the free institutions for which this 


è- 


war is being fought. International co- 
operation in education is necessary to 
preserve the peace upon which victory 
will give us a temporary option. 
WiLLiAM G. Carr 
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Intellectual Co-operation 


- By GILBERT Murray 


HE experience of mankind has 

proved that nations in the modern 
world are not independent units but 
members of one society, and the con- 
science of mankind has partially, if not 
perfectly, accepted the consequences. 
Nations can destroy one another or help 
one another; but one cannot destroy the 
rest and prosper in their ruin. The 
League of Nations, better called by its 
French name, La Société des Nations, 
is a recognition of this fact and of the 
new duties and opportunities which re- 
sult therefrom. 

Different sections of the League or- 
ganization provide for: co-operation in 
different matters. The central task, and 
the most afficuit, is co-operation in 
politics; central because that means the 
prevention of war, and if that work 
fails, all the League’s other work is 
made almost impossible; difficult be- 
cause it is in politics that the chief 
enemies of co-operation—nationalism 
and the unlimited sovereignty of states 
—find their natural home. Other sec- 
tions provide for co-operation in finance 
and economics, in communication and 
transport, in health services, in humani- 
tarian services. The International La- 
bor Office provides for co-operation in 
its own vast field. 


WHERE WE TRANSCEND NATIONALITY 


There is another field in which active 
and continuous co-operation between 
nations has already taken place and has 
exercised a powerful though unseen in- 
fluence for good. By due encourage- 
ment, this area of co-operation may be- 
come still more powerful. I refer to 
the whole sphere of the intellect—of 
art, science, learning, and literature; 
and for this no provision was made in 
the League Covenant. 


When a man of science studies or 
discusses with colleagues some new dis- 
covery in physics or mathematics, when 
a lover of painting studies a picture of 
Rembrandt or Velázquez or Michel- 
angelo, when a lover of literature reads 
Faust or Hamlet or the Divina Com- 
media, differences of nationality fade 
into nothingness. All that remains is 
the interest and delight of man in the 
highest works of man, and the intimate 
sympathy which results therefrom be- 
tween artists or thinkers of different na- 
tions. 

'Turning on the wireless to hear the 
news, and turning it on a trifle too 
early, I heard thunders and thunders of 
applause—applause which seemed as if 
it would never cease. Looking at the 
Radio Times, I found it was a concert; 
Toscanini, an Italian, was conducting an 
English orchestra, playing a symphony 
of Beethoven, a German. Feelings in 
England were particularly strong against 
Germany and Italy, but the audience at 
the Queen’s Hall had no thought of that. 
They were absorbed in a great torrent 
of emotion called forth by cultural co- 
operation. 

There was no provision for this in the 
League Covenant. Still, it was asked, 
could not the League of Nations, be- 
sides all its official, material, and politi- 
cal organs of co-operation, have some 
organ for increasing this artistic, scien- 
tific, imaginative link between the na- 
tions, for which we have no single word 
but which the French call spirituel or 
intellectuel? The philosopher Bergson 
had faith in this idea. He converted 
Léon Bourgeois and Lord Balfour to a 
belief in it, and on the joint proposal of 
Great Britain and France the Assembly 
in 1921 created the “CIC,” or Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation, to 
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“encourage and facilitate” international 
movements in this direction. 

Why should such an organization be 
wanted? Will not the necessary co- 
operation spring up of itself, as in the 
instances we have just given? It may 
do so in subjects such as music, art, and 
pure science, which are not dependent 
on language and not to any vital degree 
on national tradition; but as soon as we 
venture beyond these safe regions, ob- 
stacles to international understanding 
occur at every step. 


OBSTACLES TO INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


The difference of language is only the 
first obstacle, though certainly a for- 
midable one. "Thousands of educated 
people, no doubt, can read books, give 
orders in a hotel, or even, with due help, 


. deliver a scientific lecture in one or more 


foreign languages; but very few can ex- 
press themselves in a foreign language 
freely and naturally and without fear 
of misunderstanding. . 

The difficulty extends far beyond any 
question of mere translation. Every 
language is a national tradition; and 
every national tradition is full of unex- 
pressed assumptions—attitudes of mind 
which are taken for granted among the 
sharers of that tradition and are indeed 
the essential condition of the mutual 
confidence and ease of intercourse which 
they enjoy. These unexpressed assump- 
tions in the human mind are like the 
submerged parts of an iceberg, which 
are eight times as great as the part that 
shows above the water. We all know 
how difficult conversation can sometimes 
be among people of the same language 
if their personal traditions and stand- 
ards are different. "This difficulty is al- 
most inevitable in most forms of intel- 
lectual co-operation between persons of 
different nationalities; not in all sub- 
jecis, of course, but in all that large 
domain which is dependent on national 


experience, history, literature, tradition, 
and the customs of daily life, in which 
so mach is:assumed and so little needs 
to be expressed. 

One of the first necessities for success- 
ful irternational co-operation is to dis- 
cover these assumptions and get them 
understood. That can be done only by 
the method of conference; that is, by 
persoaal intercourse and conversation 
between the people concerned. 

'Th» need is most obvious, perhaps, 
when the co-operation affects national 
institutions such as universities. The 
members of a university conference are 
generally well above the average in in- 
telligence and good will; they are en- 
gaged essentially on the same task and 
faced by the same fundamental prob- 
lems. ‘Their co-operation ought to be 
particularly easy, but itis not. Not 
only are their customs different and 
their ordinary technical terms incom- 
menstrate with one another; different 
natiors will have quite different views, 
for example, as to a university’s normal 
attitude towards the government, to- 
wards Jews and foreigners, towards stu- 
dents’ societies, women students, games, 
the use of the vacation, and so on. 
Hence the need, in international deal- 
ings, cf conference, repeated conference, 
and mutual intimacy and patience. 

It bas been wittily said of the League 
of Netions that it “touches nothing 
which it does not adjourn.” There is 
some truth in the charge; but it should 
be added that the adjournments give 
the negotiating parties time to think, 
and waen they meet again they are gen- 
erally nearer to understanding one an- 
other. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


1. The International Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation consisted of 
fifteen to twenty persons of different 
nationalities, chosen by the League 
Council as eminent in different branches 
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of learning. Thus, Bergson represented 
philosophy and France; Mme. Curie, 
physics and Poland; the present. writer, 
classical studies and England. 

2. The Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. We made various plans for 
*encouraging and facilitating" increased 
intimacy between natiors in art and 
Science. As a first step we sought to 
reconcile the academies and learned so- 
cieties which had once been freely in- 
ternational but had split into two hostile 
groups at the end of the last war. But 
we had no secretariat, almost no staff, 
no means of action. A committee which 
met only once a year, however learned 
or well intentioned, obvicusly could not 
effect much. Bergson, our first presi- 
dent, made an appeal to all the govern- 
ments, and the French responded by 
offering us prgmises in tke Palais-Royal 
in Paris and an income of a million 
francs—afterwards increased to two mil- 
lion when the value of the franc fell. 

3. National Committees of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation in separate nations, 
ultimately amounting t» some forty- 
'two, carried on the work each in its own 
country, advised the CIC, and received 
its suggestions. They formed the basis 
on which the organization rested, and 
held a general conference every three or 
four years. 

4. Allied or dependent bodies, some 
_ of them old societies with similar aims 

which joined in the work of the CIC, 
most of them new creations which had 
grown up with the growth of the work, 
were involved. The Museums Office in 
Brussels, the Permanent Committee of 
Arts and Letters, a permanent subcom- 
mittee on Education, the Council of 
Scientific Unions, and the International 
Studies Conference, will serve as illus- 
trations. 

The method followed was practically 
always the same: corference among 
savants of different nationalities follow- 
ing upon preparatory studies carried out 


` 


by.the Institute or by particular ex- 
perts chosen for the purpose. Confer- 
ences might be large or small. A 
mathematical conference on the Appli- 
cation of the Calculus of Probabilities 
had forty-five members; the general 
conference of universities had over a 
hundred. 


CONFERENCES ORGANIZED OR INITIATED 
By CIC 


The conferences were of different 
kinds: 

1. Conferences for practical co-opera- 
tion among existing national institu- 
tions, such as: 

a) Universities. Without in the least 
affecting the individual character of the 
separate universities, it was hoped that 
some approach might be made to that 
intimate collaboration which existed be- 
tween the universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, when they still had a com- 
mon language and belonged to a com- 
mon church. A beginning was made 
with a comparative study of the or- 
ganization and work of the universities 
of different countries. 

b) Libraries, museums, and picture 
galleries. The authorities in charge 
conferred on problems of method, exhi- 
bition, and exchange of information and 
photographs; in some cases also on the 
loan of books and manuscripts; and 
generally on enabling the institutions to 
give the best help to one another and to 
the general public. This work mostly 
fell to the Museums Office, which pub- 
lished various handbooks; e.g., on the 
preservation of paintings, and so fcrth, 
on methods of exhibition, and on exca- 
vation. A conference at Cairo on exca- 
vations removed some tiresome causes 
of international friction. 

c) Teachers Associations. The Insti- 
tute was represented at the various 
international conferences of teachers 
associations, and organized annual con- 
ferences of teachers of particular sub- 
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jects—such as history, geography, mod- 
ern languages, civics—to consider how 
to keep the teaching of these subjects 
abreast of modern knowledge and con- 
ducive to “a League spirit” among the 
nations. 

d) Students Organizations. The In- 
stitute gave help, when requited, to the 
already flourishing movements for cor- 
respondence and exchange visits be- 
. tween students of different nationalities, 
and organized international conferences 
of students. Some of thése were on a 
national basis, students from different 
nations meeting one another. Most 
were between the different international 
student associations, many of which 
would formerly have scouted any sug- 
gestion of meeting together; for ex- 
ampie, the Pax Romana (Catholic), 
the International Jewish Association, 
the Confederation Internationale des 
Étudiants, the International Student 
Service, the Students Christian Move- 
ment, and the like. Considering the 
extremely dangerous tendencies rife 
among students in various parts of Eu- 
rope, these student conferences were 
doing very useful work. 


2. International conferences on stud- 
ies formerly conducted separately by 
different nations. 

a) History. In almost every part of 
the world there has been a stirring of 
conscience over the way in which his- 
tory is written. In every country the 
conventional history is biased and na- 
tionalistic; and in every country there 
has been, since the founding of the 
League, a movement for making it more 
scientific, fair-minded, and objective. A 
questionnaire issued by the Institute 
to all nations on this subject received 
an extraordinary response. There have 
been many conferences held by the 
Royal Historical Society and other 
bodies. . 

About the year 1930 an interesting 


conference was held between French and 
Gernmn historians in an endeavor to 
correct the, current misconceptions on 
both sides and obtain something like an 
agreed account of the events of modern 
history. Great advances were made, 
and each side agreed on certain conces- 
sions to the other. Unfortunately, at 
the last moment the Hitler government, 
which had then come into power, put a 
stop to the conference and forbade the 
publication of the German concessions, 
while it published the French conces- 
sions as a series of “lies” admitted by 
the F-ench themselves. One interesting 
result of these discussions, however, has 
been the history book of a French 
schoo-_master, M. Isaac, in which, at 
each seriously disputed point, he gives 
his own account in the text and the ac- 
count of a reasonable German historian 
as a footnote. = 

A siriking feature in the “Intellectual 
Co-operation Room” of the Paris Exhi- 
bition was a series of history handbooks, 
showing the inflated nationalism of edi- 
tions published immediately after the 
last war and the immense improvements 
in later editions. 

b) International Studies. The Inter- 
natioral Studies Conference was a most 
remarkable and successful enterprise. 
Bodies like the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs for the expert and 
disinterested study of international 
problems existed after the last war in 
some four or five countries. There were 
the pre-Nazi Hochschule für Politik in 
Berlin, the École des Hautes Études 
Politiques in Paris, and a few others. 
On the suggestion of the CIC, and by 
the generous help of the Rockefeller 
Founéation, they held a joint meeting, 
which was such a success that it devel- 
oped into a regular periodical confer- 
ence, while bodies of the same sort 
were established in some twenty coun- 
tries. Instead of studying their prob- 


lems separately, each from its own na- 
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tional point of view, they now selected 
a problem, which was analyzed by a 
small international committee and dis- 
tributed among experts of different na- 
tionalities, who studied it for two years 
and sent in their contributions for dis- 
cussion at a General Conference. The 
last two subjects were “Collective Se- 
curity” and “Peaceful Change”; the 
next was to be “Economic Policies and 
Peace.” Such studies, expert and ob- 
jective, combining the work of the best 
authorities in many different nations, 
were of quite extraordinary value and 
interest. Nothing like them had ever 
existed before; and fortunately, in some 
countries, members of the Foreign Office 
read them. 

c) Social Studies. A similar organi- 
zation for the International Study of 
Social Questions was in process of for- 
mation bithe CIC. It had long been 
urged upon us by the American Na- 
tional Committee and its representative, 
Professor Shotwell. The first subject 
treated would probably have been “The 
Effects of Mechanical Invention on So- 
cial Life.” A great deal of preparatory 
work had already been done on this 
problem at the Institute in co-operation 
with the International Labor Office. 


Mrxep ACTIVITIES 


1. So far we have spoken of confer- 
ences definitely organized or initiated by 
the CIC, generally with financial help 
from the Rockefeller or the Carnegie 
Foundation. There were also various 
mixed activities in conjunction with the 
International Labor Office. 

a) A continuing study of unemploy- 
ment among university graduates or 
generally among “black-coated work- 
ers.” A Bureau of University Statistics 
was set up at the Institute, and in 1935 
in the Institute’s periodical Bulletin an 
account was given of the measures taken 
in thirty-three different countries for 


dealing with this dangerous problem. 
The general method was to forecast as 
far as possible what sort of work was 
likely to be in demand in the next five 
or ten years, and to let the secondary 
education authorities know. A watch 
was also kept upon the new professions 
which were springing up, particularly 
the numerous new administrative and 
organizing posts. 

b) An Educational Mission to China. 
The Chinese Government asked the 
CIC to send a mission to confer with 
them about educational problems; e.g., 
on problems of scientific agriculture and 
engineering, and the general problem 
of spreading information among people 
who have no alphabet, particularly by 
the use-of the cinema in place of the 
textbook. We were extremely glad to 
be able to make this contribution to the 
remarkable renaissance which was in 
progress in China up to the time of the 
Japanese invasion, and sent four educa- 
tionists—English, French, German, and 
Polish—together with an Italian expert 
from the Educational Cinema Irstitute 
in Rome. A study was also made of 
the best means of training Chinese stu- 
dents in Europe. 

c) Science and social relatiors, and 
in particular the effect on industrial 
conditions of continuous scientific inven- 
tion. This subject had long been under 
the consideration of the Labor Office, 
which had held conferences of employ- 
ers and workmen. Later they added 
men of science and invited the co-opera- 
tion of the CIC. 


2. Activities in conjunction with other 
organizations or with individuals. 

a) The cinema obviously has im- 
mense potentialities of influence on the 
encouragement of good will or ill will 
among nations, and hence on peace and 
war; on the corruption or elevation oí 
the public taste; and on education in 
the more direct sense. The CIC had 
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long been studying these questions and 
holding conferences with the trade and 
with film institutes. The Educational 
Cinema Institute at Rome was unfor- 
tunately abolished when Italy left the 
League, and the CIC took its place as 
the organ for testing and certifying 
films of purely educational value, which 
by the Convention of 1933 are admitted 
to the principal countries free of import 
duty. 

b) Radio. There were many confer- 
ences with the great broadcasting com- 
panies for co-operation in work for 
peace, education, exchange of programs, 
repertories, discs, and so forth. A se- 
ries of studies on the use of radio in 
schools was published in 1934 and the 
subject was regularly followed in the 
Bulletin. Yn 1936 there was an inter- 
national convention on the use of radio 
in the interests of peace and the avoid- 
ance of international offense. 

c) Conferences of individuals. Most 
of the above conferences or studies have 
some direct utilitarian aim, but the 
Committee of Arts and Letters turned 
boldly away from such considerations 
and aimed at pure “intellectual co- 
operation” for its own sake between 
individual writers, artists, and thinkers 
from different nations. The leaders of 
thought in different nations get thus to 
know one another, to compare ideas, to 
make friendships or at least achieve 
mutual understanding, and thus to be- 
come agents of mutual understanding 
between their respective peoples. These 
conferences have been held in almost 
every country in Europe except Great 
Britain. There have also been open let- 
ters exchanged between various leaders 
of thought, eg., between Freud and 
Einstein on the causes of war, followed 
up by Waelder’s treatise on the same 
subject; between various journalists on 
the maladies of the press in their differ- 
ent countries; between such Indian or 
Chinese thinkers as Rabindranath Ta- 


gore or Yuan Shih-pei and similar fig- 
ures in the West. 


Work ON LEGAL QUESTIONS 


The Isgal section of the Institute _ 


studied various problems, and some of 
its proposals have resulted in inter- 
nétional conventions. © Proposals for 
amending the patent laws so as to se- 
cure some rights to the real inventor as 
distinct Zrom the commercial patentee 
have had important effects in some 
countries, but have not led to any gen- 
eral convention. At the time of the 
outbreak of'war, however, some amend- 
ment of the Law of Copyright seemed 
likely to be assured by a fresh world 
conference to be held at Brussels to 
unify the two systems now for the most 
part dividing the world, the Conventien 
cf Berne and that of Habang, A Con- 
vention cn the Protection of Works of 
Art in Times of War or Revolution was 
also under consideration by govern- 
ments; another on the Preservation of 
National Treasures was going forward. 
This was intended to prevent great 
works of art belonging to small or poor 
nations from being bought up and car- 
ried away by strangers. 


TECHNICAL CONFERENCES 


The azreement made in 1937 be- 
tween the CIC and the Council of Scien- 
tific Unioas bore particularly good fruit. 
'There were technical conferences, such 
as those on mathematical method at 
Zurich, o2 phytohormones at Paris, on 
mégnetismm at Strasbourg, on the meas- 
urement Df certain radiations at Gro- 
ningen. The proceedings of the great 
conference at Warsaw in 1938 on “The 
Philosophical Results of the Recent 
Discoveries in Physics" have been pub- 
lished and form a book of exceptional 
value and interest. The diffusion of 
science Ey such instruments as the 


radio, the cinema, and the specialist . 


press was being studied, and a scheme 
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had been drawn up in conjunction with 
the Rockefeller Foundation for the pur- 
pose of ensuring (1) that the explana- 
tions should be accurate and (2) that 
the public should be given some under- 
standing of the scientific spirit and 
method as well as mere information 
about the facts. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publications of the Institute, of 
which some sketch is given below, were 
numerous. They were generally in the 
two official languages, French and Eng- 
lish, but sometimes, if finances per- 
mitted, in other languages as well. 
Translation is obviously one means of 
making the thought of one nation known 
to another, and the Institute published 
regularly an Index Translationum, i.e., 
a list sentgin by every country of the 
foreign wofks translated into its lan- 
guage. ‘This list was both helpful to 
readers and valuable as an indication 
of the books that were at any time most 
strongly influencing European thought. 
The Institute also published two series 
of translations into French of the chief 
classics of South American literature 
and of Japanese literature, the expense 
in each case being borne by the govern- 
ment of the country interested. 


FINANCE 


The regular budget of the Institute 
came to about 3,250,000 French francs, 
or say $125,000, without counting cer- 
tain large contributions to ‘special pur- 
poses, particularly from the Rockefeller 
and Carnegie Foundations.  Roughly 
speaking, the work of Intellectual Co- 
operation depended chiefly on the 
French Government's regular donation 
to the League of Nations of an Institute 
and two million francs; secondly on the 
American contributions; and thirdly on 
the regular annual subscriptions of some 
forty-two governments which signed an 
Acte Internationale to that effect. No 


contributions were made by Germany, 
Italy, Japan, or Great Britain. The 
abstention of the Axis powers is easily 
understood, but the refusal of the Brit- 
ish Government to take any part in an 
undertaking which seemed to corre- 
spond so exactly with the desires of the 
nation in international policy, and in 
which individual British subjects have 
played such an important part, has 
never been adequately explained. 


A Great MOVEMENT 


The above sketch, rough and incom- 
plete as it is, shows on what a vast field 
the League’s intellectual organization 
had undertaken to work, a field almost 
comparable to that of the International 
Labor Office. It would not have been 
wise to extend it much further, at any 
rate not until some great increase had 
been possible both in funds and in per- 
sonnel. The Director, Henri Bonnet, 
now a member of the Free French Na- 
tional Committee at Algiers, not only 
was a devoted worker and organizer, 
but had the power of inspiring his staff 
with his own enthusiasm and cenvinc- 
ing his non-French subordinates and 
colleagues of his completely interna- 
tional outlook. 

At the diplomatic conference in Paris 
in May 1938, at which forty-two gov- 
ernments met to pass the Acte Interna- 
tionale for the support of the Institute, 
speaker after speaker emphasized the 
same point: that the people whom he 
represented were longing not merely for 
peace but for international understand- 
ing, friendship, and some approach to 
human brotherhood; that almost all 
doors were shut against them in politics, 
in economics, in material relations; 
only in one region was the way still 
free, the great region of art, letters, sci- 
ence, imagination, the discovery of 
truth, and the creation of beauty. To- 
wards that goal nations can still move 
together, forming, in Paul Valéry's 
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words, a free “Société des Esprits,” un- 
hampered by the nagging friction of po- 
litical controversy. When peace returns 
we may surely hope to see Great Britain 
stand with France and America in the 
front rank of this great movement. 


POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


After the present war, if, as is greatly 
to be hoped, some organ of intellectual 
co-operation is set on foot by the United 
Nations, its work will be in many ways 
different. It wil be more difficult, 
wider in scope, and at the same time 
more desperately needed than ever. Be- 
fore the war, or at least before 1933, 
there existed in most countries of Eu- 
rope a reasonably good system of edu- 
cation, in which the CIC was directed 
by a unanimous Assembly vote to en- 
courage one particular reform. No 
doubt every national system was open 
to criticism from different points of 
view, and in some countries the general 
level was low; but the only fault which 
the CIC was told to correct was the 
tendency to a narrow nationalism, par- 
ticularly in the teaching of history. 
This duty was relegated to a subcom- 
mittee, which was quite able to cope 
with it and did so with considerable suc- 
cess right up to the time when its ef- 
forts were swept away in one country 
after another by the growing tide of the 
National Socialist revolution. ‘The text- 
books in Prussia, for instance, while 
Dr. Becker was Minister of Education, 
were very thoroughly reformed, and the 
reports which were sent in to the sub- 
committee from all parts of the world 
showed that in almost every country 
there was some recognition of the need 
for improvement. 

The problem after the war will be 
much deeper and more far-reaching. A 
peculiarly unscientific and immoral sys- 
tem has been imposed on boys and 
girls for ten years in Germany, and for 
shorter periods in the satellite countries. 


Besides this, the excessive nationalism 
of the Nazis and the Fascists stirred 
feelings of opposition in their neighbors 
and stinulated their nationalism, too. 

Thus, for any successcr to the CIC 
there wll be a formidable preliminary 
task—the task of eradicating from Ger- 
many aad some other countries the in- 
fluences of a peculiarly vile system, 
imposed on both boys and girls with in- 
tense rigor and often, for obvious psy- 
chological reasons, accepted by them 
with en-husiasm. 

Secondly, the whole standard of edu- 
cation bas in all countries been lowered 
by the necessary concentration upon the 
war. Ir particular, there will be an im- 
mense Work of restoration to be done 
in the countries occupied by Germany, 
especial those in the east of Eurcpe. 
Everywtere the existing edugational sys- 
tems have been interfered wii, and the 
teachers and intellectual leaders in vari- 
ous degrees persecuted or set aside, 
while in some countries, such as Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, a deliberate policy 
has been followed of destroying the 
whole national culture and extirpating 
all educztional establishments above ele- 
mentary school. 


PosrwAR CULTURAL ÉXCHANGE 


Lastly, there remains the work of 
*intelleczual co-operation” proper, that 
is, the friendly intercourse between 
leaders cf thought in different. countries, 
conferences of learned societies, and the 
various zctivities described in the earlier 
part of chis article. Here, also, condi- 
tions wil be much more difficult. A 
large number of the leading savants, 
artists, and thinkers have been killed 
or seriously disabled; universities and 


‘learned societies have been broken up; 


the.chaatic social conditions of Europe 
will for some time make traveling al- 
most impossible; and even when order 
is restored, there will remain the ob- 
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stacles of wide-reaching and extreme 
poverty. Yet the need for this work 
wil be greater than ever. The pres- 
ence in London of representatives of so 
many of the United Nations and their 
co-operation in the discussions of the 
London International Assembly have 
Shown what need there is for increased 
mutual understanding. The need will 
be even more pressing, perhaps, be- 
tween those elements that have left their 
countries to carry on the war from cen- 
ters of security abroad and those who 
have struggled against famine and per- 
secution at home; and no one can fail 
to see the importance of attaining be- 
tween the western democracies and Rus- 
sia not merely specific military or po- 
litical agreements but a deeper and more 
inttmate understanding such as was 
aimed at, vd often attained, in the con- 
ferences and "conversations" of the old 
CIC. 

What may be practicable in this field 


must be a subject of careful inquiry af- 
ter the war, when conditions begin to 
be less obscure. It is probable that 
there will be in many parts of Europe 
a great desire for Anglo-American ideas, 
as well as Anglo-American help; a gen- 
erous response to this demand may be 
taken for granted, but great tact will 
be necessary to avoid friction, especially 
in two quarters. Our “modernistic utili- 
tarianism" in education will often offend 
the high classical traditions of the great 
centers of European culture; while our 
sentimental attachment to the principles 
and institutions of democracy and free- 
dom may at times conflict with the 
claims of totalitarian Russia. For meet- 
ing all these dangers, much patient “in- 
tellectual co-operation" will be neces- 
sary, such as might be carried out by 
an organization on the lines of the old 
CIC, but much more vigorously sup- 
ported by public opinion and by re- 
liable endowments. 


Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., F.RS.L., 
Oxford, England, is president of the International 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. He was 
chairman of the League of Nations Union from 1923 
to 1938 and has been co-president since 1938. He 
was Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford University 
from 1908 to 1936. He is author of an extensive list 
of pubtications and, plays, including Problem of 
Foreign Policy (1921); The Classical Tradition in 
Poetry (1927); The Ordeal of This Generation 
(1929) ; Liberality and Civilization (1938); Aeschy- 
lus, Creator of Tragedy (1940) ; and Stoic Christian 


and Humanist (1940). 
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The International Bureau of Education 


By Marre Burrs * 


HE international implications of 


education were recognized early. 


As long as the church exercised a pre- 
ponderant influence im education as in 
other fields, that influence was universal 
insofar as the Christian world was con- 
‘cerned. When, for example, the Coun- 
cil of Trent issued decrees on the 
founding of parish schools for the gen- 
eral instruction of the people, and regu- 
lations for organizing episcopal colleges 
and seminaries, it was legislating for 
the whole of Christendom. The earliest 
universities—even those founded out- 
side the church—were international as 
regards not only their teaching staff and 
students, but also the language used as 
the medium of tuition and the universal 
value of their degrees, licentia ubique 
docendi. 


EDUCATIONAL Unity Lost IN 
NATIONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


When the Reformation broke up re- 
ligious unity in the West and started 
the development of nationalities, the 
ideal of world-wide educational unity 
was lost. Henceforth, the only ideal 
that could be pursued was co-operation 
among differing educational achieve- 
ments—such as was advocated by Come- 
nius (1592-1670). For a long time this 
was not thought of in terms of interna- 
tionalism (the very word did not exist) ; 
universalism and cosmopolitanism were 
the terms used by progressive thinkers. 
The formation of modern states and the 
gradual growth of nationalism caused 
education to lose its character of a 
service of the church and to become a 
public service. In time, ministries of 
education were created by all nations, 
the first germ of these being the “Com- 
mission on Education" established by 
Poland in 1775. 
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DESIRE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


The creation of ministries of public 
instruct on—often called nowadays min- 
istries of national education—raised the 
problem of their collaboration, were it 
only for mutual information, and 
brought about a growing desire for the 
provision of an international center for 
educaticn. As early as 1817, Marc- 
Antoine Jullien, of Paris, a pioneer far 
in advance of his time, originated a 
scheme for carrying out international 
research in that field through a “Spe- 
cial Commission on Education, not too 
large, ccmposed of men wheyshould col- 
lect . . . materials for a general report 
on the methods of training and teach- 
ing used in the different European 
states, examined side by side and com- 
pared with each other.”+ He believed 
that “tke science of education” would 
be enormously benefited if “several na- 
tions at the same time should take an 
interest in it and cultivate it,"? and he 
saw in this collaboration a factor of 
unity among nations and consequently 
of peace. 

Not only was Jullien’s plan never 
carried out, but nearly seventy years 
elapsed before the idea of an interna- 
tional center for education emerged 
once mcre. Since that time, however, 
many schemes of the same kind have 
been eladorated,* and innumerable con- 
ferences. congresses, and general meet- 
ings, caled by educational and other 

1 Marc-Antoine Jullien, Esquisse et vues 

véliminewes d'un ouvrage sur Véducation 
comparée (Paris, 1817), p. 56. 

2 Ibid. 

3 See P Rossello, Forerunners of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education (Translation 


by Marie Butts), London: Evans Brothers, 
1944, 
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bodies, have passed resolutions urging 
.the establishment of a world center for 
education. Two such centers were actu- 
ally set up, although on a very small 
scale, shortly before the last war, which 
they did not manage to survive. A 
more ambitious scheme, promoted by 
the Government of the United States at 
the instigation of Dr. Fannie Fern An- 


drews, resulted in the convoking, by ` 


the Government of the Netherlands, of 
an International Conference on Educa- 
tion which was to have met at The 
Hague in September 1914, but which 
was never held on account of the out- 
break of war. Sixteen governments ac- 
cepted the invitation to send delegates 
to the conference, which it was hoped 
would create an “international bureau 
of*information in maiters of education 
and instruetion.". 


CONSIDERATION BY LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In 1919 the Committee on the League 
of Nations at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence received an international delega- 
tion of women, led by Lady Aberdeen 
and including Dr. Andrews, who pre- 
sented a memorandum asking, among 
other things, that “the creation of an 
International Commission or a Perma- 
nent International Bureau of Educa- 
tion be stipulated by the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and ratified by 
the Peace Treaty.” . President Wilson 
made a courteous reply to the delega- 
tion but gave no assurance that this 
would be done, and in fact the Cove- 
nant of the League contains no refer- 
ence whatever to education. 

In 1921, hope revived. The second 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
unanimously passed a resolution ap- 
proving the creation of an International 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. 
But the long and rather confused dis- 
cussion which preceded the vote re- 
sulted in the deleting of a clause in 
favor of “examining a scheme for an 


International Office of Education,” 
which stood in the original draft.* 
Keen disappointment was experienced 
all over the world, among education- 
ists who had entertained the hope that 
an international organization somewhat 
similar to the International Labor Or- 
ganization would be established under 
the League. 


PLANS FOR AN INDEPENDENT BUREAU 


In September 1922 the third Inter- 
national Conference on Moral Educa- 
tion met at Geneva, and Dr. Frederick 
Zollinger, secretary of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Canton of 
Zurich, in Switzerland, presented a de- 
tailed plan for the creation of an Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. It was 
prefaced by an explanatory statement, 
the opening sentence of which reads as 
follows: 


Anyone who has worked in an office deal- 
ing with education and public instruction 
has had innumerable opportunities of ex- 
periencing how extremely desirable it is to 
be able to obtain information on the man- 
ner in which other countries have solved 
the general and special problems coníront- 
ing states, local authorities and private 
people. 


It was unanimously decided that a 
bureau should be created, but no steps 
were taken to implement the decision 
of the conference. 

It was, however, the discussion of 
Dr. Zollinger's scheme that was the de- 
termining factor in the establishment of 
the International Bureau of Education, 
at Geneva, three years later. An or- 
ganizing committee of educationists of 
different nationalities, but all residing 
in Geneva, was formed. Its moving 
spirit was Professor Édouard Claparéde, 
the distinguished psychologist, and it 
was backed by the Jean-Jacques Rous- 


*' The story is told in full by Dr. Rossello, 
op. cit., Ch. XI. 
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seau Institute. In December 1925 the 
committee decided that an education 
office, even if it must needs have very 
small beginnings, would demonstrate 
the world-wide usefulness of such an 
institution, and the International Bu- 
reau of Education was launched as a 
private undertaking. Many eminent 
educationists and notable international 
figures took a great interest in its first 
steps; among them being Albert Thomas, 
the first Director of the International 
Labor Office. 

The Bureau was opened in March 
1926, under the directorship of Profes- 
sor Pierre Bovet, head of the Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau Institute. That it 
was indeed useful was proved at once, 
for inquiries came pouring in, some of 
them necessitating a good deal of re- 
search on the part of an infant organi- 
zation with files that were still rudi- 
mentary. They concerned every type 
of education and every aspect thereof, 
and came from all quarters—from teach- 
ers, administrators, inspectors, students 
of education, parents, as well as local 
education authorities, teachers’ organi- 
zations, and ministries of education. 
Contacts were quickly established with 
experts in all parts of the world, many 
of whom gave the Bureau every assist- 
ance in their power. 


REORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


Within three years the work accom- 
plished by the staff had abundantly 
justified the existence of the Bureau, 

, but at the same time it had shown that 
the means at its disposal, furnished by 
the yearly contributions of individual 
and corporate members—along with a 
grant from the Rousseau Institute— 
were quite inadequate for coping ‘with 
the vast possibilities of international co- 

. operation in the field of education. The 

general meeting of July 1929 therefore 
decided to reorganize the Bureau. It 
was also felt by a majority of members 


that an official body would have more 
authori-y than a private one. Accord- 
ing to :ts new constitution, the Bureau 
became an intergovernmental institu- 
tion, coatrolled, through its Council and 
Executive Committee, bv its members 
—most of them governments or minis- 
tries of education—who undertook to 
support it financially. 

From the outset, Switzerland was 
keenly nterested in the reorganized in- 
stitution, and gradually a number of 
other countries joined it. By 1938 it 
had seventeen members—one in Africa, 
one in Asia, three in South America, 
and the remainder in Europe. Perhaps 
it was natural that some of its earli- 
est members should be countries who 
were reconstructing their education, like 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, or endéav- 
cring to improve and refggm it, like 
Colomb a and Ecuador. It/ ts a severe 
handicad for the Bureau that neither 
the Uni-ed States nor Great Britain had 
joined t3e organization before the pres- 
ent war broke out, thougb hopes had 
keen held out that they might do so 
shortly. l 

It is perhaps inevitable that large 
and poverful countries should not feel 
so much need for outside information 
as do smaller ones, yet in such a field 
as education, even they certainly bene- 
fit from exchanges with other advanced 
and prcgressive countries. Intelligent 
solutions to practical problems, eco- 
nomical administrative simplifications, 
or new and efficient teaching methods 
are as lixely to be discovered in a small 
country as in a large one. No country 
can afford to be satisfied with the edu- 
cational level it has reached and to re- 
lax its efforts. It is always dangerous 
to mark time. Moreover, it is to the 
advantage of any country to make 
others acquainted with the best achieve- 
ments cf its own education and, by 
sharing valuable information, to work 
for the raising of educational standards 
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all over the world and for the defense 
of spiritual values much threatened to- 
day. International co-opefation in any 
field is of mutual benefit, in none more 
so than in education. 

The English-speaking countries did 
co-operate with increasing willingness 
and efficiency in the work of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. It was 
unfortunate for the Bureau that they 
did not feel any responsibility for 
financing that work and for strength- 
ening the authority of a useful interna- 
tional institution by being represented 
on its Council and Executive Committee. 


Tue WORK or THE BUREAU 


The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion was still developing in many direc- 
tior’s- when the war stopped its growth 
for the momggnt. Considering its meager 
budget aah correspondingly restricted 
staff, it has done a surprising amount 
of work. Its activities are varied. It 
aims at being a technical and scientific 
organization at the service of ministries 
of public instruction, education authori- 
ties, and educationists generally. 

The Bureau did a great deal of re- 
search work in comparative education, 
through world-wide inquiries carried out 
by means of questionnaires sent to all 
ministers of education. The findings 
were published in volumes containing 
summaries of all the replies received 
(usually from some fifty governments), 
along with a general report which was 
discussed by the International Confer- 
ence on Public Instruction held every 
summer from 1932 to 1939 at Geneva. 
On the basis of these reports recom- 
mendations were adopted by the Con- 
ference and sent to ministries of public 
instruction throughout the world. The 
invitations to the Conference were sent 
out by the Swiss Diplomatic Service. 
It was attended by the official delegates 
of forty to fifty governments and by 
observers from the League of Nations, 


the International Labor Office, and the 
International Committee of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

There is no doubt that it was useful 
to hold such conferences, where repre- 
sentatives of contrary philosophies of 
education exposed their views which 
were often challenged and discussed. 
On such subjects as the aims of history 
teaching or the democratic rights of 
teachers, there was a great cleavage be- 
tween opposite camps; it was salutary 
to be made aware of the dangers of 
some educational practices which threat- 
ened the world at large. The discus- 
sions, carried out against a scientific 
background, in an unemotional atmos- 
phere, remained courteous and dignified. 
Even in July 1939, educationists of 
Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany, Poland, China, Japan, and 
Italy could sit at the same table and re- 
ceive a polite hearing by all the dele- 
gates present, however illogical and un- 
scientific—hence false and dangerous— 
some of the arguments used might ap- 
pear to a number of the delegates. 


Publications 


The publications of the Bureau num- 
ber eighty books or pamphlets, com- 
prising, besides the above-mentioned re- 
ports, studies of such subjects as the 
raising of the school-leaving age, the 
internal organization of ministries of 
education, group work in the classroom, 
the professional training of elementary 
and secondary school teachers, school 
inspection, student government, the or- 
ganization and utilization of school li- 
braries, the salaries of elementary and 
secondary school teachers, the place of 
psychology in the education of teach- 
ers, legislation on school buildings, 
school textbooks, children’s literature, 
and monographs dealing with education 
in a given country. 

The ministries of public instruction 
were asked for yearly reports on edu- 
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cation in their respective countries. 
These appeared, together with school 
statistics, in the Bureau’s Year Book, 
issued in French. The edition for 1938 
contained official reports from sixty 
countries; that for 1939, the last one 
issued, is somewhat smaller. 

The Bureau still publishes a quar- 
terly Bulletin (with French and Eng- 
lish editions) containing interesting edu- 
cational items from all over the world 
and reviews of educational works in the 
principal world languages. 

Until 1940, the Bureau sent out regu- 
larly to the leading educational journals 
of all countries press releases in French 
and English, thus giving considerable 
publicity to noteworthy educational in- 
novations in small as well as great coun- 
tries of all the continents. 


Library and exhibits 


In order that its information service 
may be carried out as efficiently as pos- 
sible, the Bureau is continually adding 
to its library of scientific and practical 
educational works, school legislation, 
books on child psychology, and educa- 
tional periodicals, and to its card index 
of educational information and selected 
bibliographies. 

The library comprises a Children’s 
Literature Section containing a large 
number of children’s picture and story 
books from over forty countries, care- 
fully chosen to promote mutual under- 
standing. This collection is the only 
one of its kind in Europe, and is fre- 
quently consulted by librarians, trans- 
lators, illustrators, parents, and teach- 
ers. The Bureau has also assembled a 
fine collection of modern works .on his- 
tory, geography, national and world 
citizenship, international relations, the 
revision of history textbooks, and so 
forth. ‘There are reference books for 
teachers and school libraries, as well as 
textbooks and reading books for chil- 
dren of all ages. 


The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion took the opportunity of its transfer 
to the Palais Wilson—the building for- 
merly occupied by the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations—to set up a 
Permanent Exhibition of Public Instruc- 
tion, where each of the governments 
contributing to its financing has at its 
disposal a section to be used for the pur- 
pose of acquainting other nations with 
the syztem and methods of education in 
its own land.. Among others, the out- 
standimg exhibits of Switzerland and 
Polanc have attracted much attention. 


Wartine services 


The Bureau's correspondence has 
steadily increased. Between July 1, 
1940 aad June 30, 1941, although ham- 
pered by war difficulties, it received 
10,134 letters and dispaighed 17,217. 
It has frequently been able to establish 
mutually helpful contacts between edu- 
cationizts of different and often widely 
separated countries, who faced the same 
problems or were interested in the same 
subjects. The Bureau also benefited by 
the fact that Geneva—owing to the 
presence within its walls of the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations, the 
International Labor Office, and many 
of the most important unofficial organi- 
zations—was a world center: it was 
privileged to receive the visits of many 
distingtished educationists, as well as 
countless inquiries from every country. 

At tke outbreak of the war the Bu- 
reau added to its technical work a hu- 
manitarian activity, the Service of In- 
tellectual Assistance to Prisoners of 
War, in particular to teachers and stu- 
dents, to provide them with books en- 
abling them to continue their research 
work or their studies. That this serv- 
ice met with complete success is proved 
by the :act that in April 1943 the serv- 
ice had already sent to prisoners’ camps 
about 330,000 books, of a total value of 
one milion Swiss francs. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE BUREAU 


The controlling body of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education is the Coun- 
cil, which is composed of three repre- 
sentatives from each of the member 
countries and meets once a year. Be- 
tween the sessions of the Council its 
powers are delegated to the Executive 
Committee, elected by the Council every 
two years. During the war the Council 
has not met; a small guiding commit- 
tee has been appointed to act on its be- 
half, under the present Chairman of the 
Council, who is a Swiss magistrate. 

'The Bureau has never been connected 
with the League of Nations, but it had 
a joint commission with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for the study 
of éducational subjects of common in- 
terest andas a member of the Co- 
ordinating Committee of Major Inter- 
national Organizations dealing with 
Education (better known as the “Comité 
d'Entente"), which linked up these 
bodies with the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation function- 
ing under the League. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BUREAU 


It is impossible at the moment to 
foresee what will be the future of the 
International Bureau of Education. For 
the last two years there has been a wide- 
spread movement, both in the United 
States and in Great Britain, in favor of 
the creation—under whatever world au- 
thority may be established—of an in- 
ternational education bureau, similar to 
ILO. Several conferences have been 
held on the subject in both countries; 
several important orzanizations have 
made extensive studies, and have circu- 
lated a good deal of literature to en- 
list the support of public opinion. In 
Great Britain, the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship is making a 
determined effort to get all the British 


teachers solidly behind that ideal. It 
is realized that a permanent interna- 
tional education office will exercise 
world-wide influence only if it really 
has the backing of the teachers of the 
world. 

It may prove more difficult than most 
people realize to induce all the states of 
the world (even barring the Axis powers, 
though they must surely be included in 
the long run) to join an international 
education organization. States are ex- 
tremely jealous of their autonomy in 
the field of education even in a really 
united federation, as the citizens of the 
United States and of the little Swiss 
Confederation well know. In any event, 
it may take a long time to allay the 
fears of undue interference, or overcome. 
the indifference of some governments. 
It is surely desirable that the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education should con- 
tinue to function in the meantime. 

But when a powerful organization for 
education is established, adequately 
financed and staffed, what will become 
of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Geneva? Would it not be short- 
sighted and wasteful to neglect to make 
use of its experience of eighteen vears, 
its valuable contacts, the facilities it has 
built up, the research work it has ac- 
complished? New organizations are all 
the stronger for building upon existing 
foundations. When the International 
Labor Organization was established, it 
was wise enough not to ignore the La- 
bor Office founded long before at Basel. 
The Basel office was incorporated in the 
present International Labor Organiza- 
tion. . 

Some form of incorporation of the 
International Bureau of Education in 
the international education organization 
should be contemplated, or else the new 
organization should delegate the defi- 
nitely technical tasks (providing the 
necessary funds) to the institution 
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which has proved, in difficult times and 


handicapped by insufficient means, ca- - 


pable of carrying them out. 


A Wortuy CAUSE 


The history of the movement towards 
the establishment of a world center for 
education has had to chronicle many 
disappointments and failures, but the 
circumstances today seem more favora- 
ble than at any time in the past. The 
cause is worthy of the devoted service 
of all who, in the midst of the present 
darkness and confusion, cling to their 
faith in spiritual values and, having at 
heart the true welfare of man all over 


our little globe, are eager to work for 
the triumph of light and truth and the 
freedcm of* the human spirit. If a 
dynamic, universally respected interna- 
tional education organization is to be 
set up. if it is to become the tremendous 
force for progress and peace that it 
shoulc be, then all the dogged deter- 
mination of its friends throughout the 
world, and all their ability to combine 
realism with vision, will be needed to 
conquer the prejudice and suspicion, 
and above all the inertia, that have so 
far been the worst obstacles in the way 
of its sstablishment, and that have yet 
to be vanquished. 


Marie Butis, now in England, has been general 


secretary of the International Buseau of Education, 
Geneva, since its establishment in 1926. She was for- 


merly a teacher at the École Viret, Lausanne, forr 
twenty-two years, and waz a sociel worker in Paris 
and Rouen after World War I. Sae has lectured on: 
educational subjects in France, Switzerland, and the 
United States; has written, in French, a number of 
books’ for children; and haz translated some of H. G. 
Wells’s works and other books. 


Realism in Educational Reconstruction 


By WALTER M. KorscHNiG 


HE fascist powers have been wag- 

ing a war within a war. Not con- 
tent with attempting to win military 
and naval battles, they have sought, to 
uproot the very foundations of indige- 
nous civilized life wherever their influ- 
ence extended. To achieve their ends, 
they have initiated a deliberate policy 
of destroying or perverting the educa- 
tional and other cultural institutions of 
the occupied countries. 

There is every evidence that the Japa- 
nese have singled out Chinese institu- 
tions of learning when sending their 
bombers over Chinese territory. Most 
of the Chinese colleges and universities 
which existed before the opening of hos- 
tilities hav@*been either destroyed, ren- 
dered useless, or—in Japanese-occupied 
territory—turned to other purposes. 


Nazt PERVERSION OF EDUCATION 


Nazi terror and oppression in the field 
of education and cultural life have been 
even more thoroughgoing and compre- 
hensive. They clearly reflect Hitler’s 
ideas of the “new order” which he and 
his cohorts have tried to establish for 
the next thousand years. According to 
Nazi biological determinism, the coun- 
tries of northern and western Europe 
were to be “junior partners” in the new 
order, as, according to Nazi theory, they 
are made up of racial groups which are 
akin to the German race and which, for 
that reason, were to be allowed a certain 
measure of autonomy. They were to 
have some leaders of their own, and be- 
cause of that they have been allowed to 
keep their schools open, including many 
secondary schools and some of the uni- 
versities. At the same time, every at- 
tempt has been made to bring the 
schools into line, to make sure that they 
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teach the Nazi concepts of race and 
the new tribal order. 

In the Netherlands, where, until the 
Nazi occupation, teachers were ap- 
pointed very much in the same way as 
in this country, i.e., by the local com- 
munity, the appointment of teachers has 
been taken over by a Nazi-appointed 
Minister of Education, a Dutch quis- 
ling, who is supposed to make certain 
that only Nazi teachers are holding 
teaching positions. It is important to 
note for future reference that this move 
has failed, for the simple reason that 
Nazi teachers in the Netherlands are as 
scarce as monkeys on Broadway. 

Similarly, in Norway, Denmark, and 


Belgium, neither executions, concentra- 


tion camps, nor forced labor has induced 
the teachers to fail in their trust toward 
the young people under their care and 
toward the cause of a democratic civili- 
zation. 

Nazi policies in eastern Europe have 
been even more ruthless. In Hitler's 
racial hierarchy such people as the 
Poles, the Czechs, and the Yugoslavs 
are at the bottom of the pyramid. They 
are the “slave nations," whose only jus- 
tification for existence is to serve the 
German master race. They are to have 
no leaders of their own. This explains 
the fantastic and yet only too real 
campaign waged by the Nazis to destroy 
the intellectual leadership of these 
countries. Doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
priests, professional men and women of 
every type and standing, are singled out 
for destruction. No accurate figures are 
available, but on the best available evi- 
dence it would appear that in a country 
like Poland the number of deaths may 
have reached more than 40 per cent of 
the total intelligentsia. In order to 
make certain that no new leaders be 
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produced, all the secondary schools and 
universities in Poland and Yugoslavia 
open to the nationals of these countries 
have been closed. ‘Their libraries and 
laboratories have been dismantled or 
desiroyed. The few remaining second- 
ary schools in Czechoslovakia are rap- 
idly being turned into trade and voca- 
tional schools. Thus, this whole section 
of Europe is being turned into an in- 
tellectual desert.* 


UNDERNOURISHMENT AND DISEASE 


There is a second set of facts which 
must be considered before one can deal 
intelligently with postwar educational 
reconstruction. Health conditions in 
all the occupied countries have dete- 
riorated. In more than one country 
the death rate is higher than the birth 
rate. In such countries as France, in- 
dustrial districts suffer most in this re- 
spect. In Sceaux, in'the department of 
the Seine, there were as early as 1941 
only 5,065 live births as contrasted with 
13,236 deaths.? : 

It is evident that in more than one 
country, the Nazis are pursuing a de- 
liberate policy of depopulation.” This 
end is being achieved not only by exe- 
cutions and the breaking up of families, 
but above all by reducing food rations 
below the point where health and physi- 
cal strength can be maintained. The 
` report of the International Labor Office, 
already cited, offers abundant data on 
this subject. f 

Food rations, while still adequate in 
Germany, allow in most of the occupied 
countries less than 1,500 calories per 
day, in spite of the fact that German 


1 Cf. Walter M. Kotschnig, Slaves Need No 
Leaders, An Answer to the Fascist Challenge 
to Education (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1943), pp. 63-117. 

2 International Labour Office, Tke Health of 
Children in Occupied Europe (Montreal, 1943), 
p. 27. . 

3 Cf. Louis Adamic, My Native Land (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943), pp. 31-39. 


biologists have themselves admitted that 
a minimum of 1,600 calories is neces- 
sary tc maintain diet above the famine 
level. In eastern and southeastern Eu- 
rope the calorie intake of large sections 
of the »opulation has fallen below 1,000 
calories per day. No wonder that the 
death rate in Warsaw within two years 
of the occupation trebled, while the 
death -ate among Jews in Warsaw in- 
creasec tenfold. The situation is ren- 
dered even more serious by the almost 
complete absence of vitamins in war- 
time diets. Proteins and fats are largely 
replaced by’carbohydrates. This leads 
to a deficiency not only in vitamins but 
also im albumen and calcium, from 
which children are the first to suffer. 
Stunted growth and low weight are 
among the results. According te re- 
ports at the beginning of 1943, 30 per 
cent of Belgian children "ere losing 
weight and 40 per cent of the others 
were below normal. 

From general debility to disease is but 
a short step. Tuberculosis, rickets, and 
even scurvy are everywhere sharply on 
the increase. In Rotterdam, for in- 
stance, half of the children showed 
symptoms of rickets as early as 1941. 
The death rate from tuberculosis in 
Paris increased to 234 per 100,000 in- 
habitarts during the first five months of 
1942. According to the ILO report, 
nearly all the skin tests carried out on 
Paris children showed definite signs of 
consumption. 'The Belgian delegate to 
the Lor.don conference of maternity and 
child welfare experts in May 1943 
stated that 80 per cent of Belgian school 
children had reached the pre-tubercu- 
lous stage. General debility has also 
made Zor a greater susceptibility to 
other contagious diseases, with diph- 
theria, meningitis, typhoid fever, and 
others increasing from twenty- to thirty- 
fold and taking a heavy toll among chil- 
dren. 

All taese data, quoted from the ILO 
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/ : 

Ibe ascertained (destruction of 

6l buildings, teaching materials, 

Pea and laboratory. equipment, 

as well as changes in the supply of 

teachers in relation to the population 
of school age).* 

Second, there is need for thorough- 
going studies of the strong and weak 
points in the national systems of edu- 
cation as they existed before the war. 
'Their cultural and socioeconomic ade- 
quacy should be considered in order to 
determine whether the schools enabled 
all the people, in keeping with their 
abilities, to share in the cultural riches 
of their country, whether they tended 
to weaken or to accentuate unwarranted 
class distinctions, and whether they pro- 
duced the type of individual best fitted 
to function within the existing socio- 
economic pattern and to improve it. 
Such studi will reveal that certain 
countries, serving the interests of a class 
rather than the people as a whole, neg- 
lected primary and vocational educa- 
tion, while they poured their energies 
into secondary schools and universities. 
For many graduates of these higher in- 
stitutions there was no employment, and 
they found themselves out of touch and 
out of sympathy with the masses of 
the people. These considerations are 
important, as only well-integrated, so- 
cially contented countries will lend sta- 
bility to any international order.® 


7 Preliminary data were assembled by a joint 
Commission of the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship and the London Interna- 
tional Assembly end published in this country 
by the American Council on Public Affairs 
(Education and the United Nations, Washing- 
ton, 1943). More comprehensive data are now 
being brought together by the Conference of 
the Allied Ministers of Education in London, 
but have not yet been made available to the 
public. 

8 Cf, "Educational Reconstruction in Central 
and Eastern Europe," special issue of New Eu- 
rope, April 1943. Also: David H. Blelloch, 
“Labour and Education in the Post-War 
World,” Bulletin of the Polish Institute of 


Finally, an attempt must be made to 
analyze possible changes in the funda- 
mental attitudes of the various coun- 
tries. Thus it may be found that in 
a given country, under an oppression 
which spared neither rich nor poor, 
age-old class distinctions which made 
for a class structure within the school 
system have been broken down. In 
such a case the way may be open for 
the establishment of a truly democratic 
system of education which would have 
been unthinkable before the war. In 
other words, it is of little use to outline 
desirable educational reforms unless, at 
the same time, they can be demon- 
strated as feasible. 

The findings arrived at in the course 
of these studies offer the raw material 
for the building of new curricula for the 
re-created schools of the spoliated coun- 
tries. They will obviously differ from 
country to country and from curricula 
which existed, before the war. At the 
same time, all the curricula should be 
oriented towards life in the new inter- 
national order which it is hoped will 
emerge from this war. It may be a long 
time before all the countries, where 
populations have for centuries past been 
kept in a state of political illiteracy, are 
able to function as true democracies. 
There is no reason, however, why en- 
lightened semidictatorships such as exist 
in Turkey and Brazil, and such as may 


. be established temporarily in several 


European countries, should not foster 
the kind of teaching which will give 
their people an understanding of the 
interdependent world in which they live 
and of the inescapable need for inter- 
national co-operation. 

These developments are the more 
likely to materialize if they are not con- 
fined to the devastated countries. In 
the words of the International Educa- 
tion Assembly, *All of the United Na- 


Arts and Sciences in America, July 1943, pp. 
1044-59. 
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tions and neutral nations will need to 
re-examine and reconstruct their edu- 
cational programs to meet the needs of 
the postwar world.” ? 


PROVIDING THE MEANS OF EDUCATION 


It -is now generally accepted that the 
actual work of educational reconstruc- 
tion in the liberated countries will have 
to be accomplished by the nationals of 
those countries.° On the other hand, 
it will require concerted international 
efforts to provide the necessary means 
and tools for educational reconstruction. 
Financial help will be needed to rebuild 
destroyed school buildings, particularly 
in the countries to the east of Germany 
and in the Balkans, as well as in China, 
though it may be that the invasion of 
Europe from the west will result in 
even greater destruction than that 
caused by the war in eastern Europe. 
Equally important will be the restock- 
ing of libraries" and the rebuilding 
of laboratories. 

The problem of textbooks in the 
countries liberated from the Nazis will 
be acute, considering that the Nazis 
have displaced most of the textbooks in 
use before the occupation with their own 
product, filled with racial and antidemo- 
cratic propaganda. There is no reason 
why stockpiles of new textbooks pre- 
pared by nationals of those countries 
now living in free territories should not 
be created. It is questionable, however, 


9 Education for International Security, Pro- 
posals of the International] Education Assem- 
.bly, Harpers Ferry Meeting, September 1943, 
p. 17. Also: Educational Policies Commission, 
Education and the People's Peace (Washing- 
ton, 1943), pp. 15-23. 

10 Cf, I. L. Kandel and Walter M. Kotschnig, 
“The Messianic Complex,” School and Society, 
Feb. 6, 1943, pp. 156-58. 

11Cf, Report Number One of the Special 
Committee on International Cultural Rela- 
tions, Chicago: American Library Association, 
1942, Also: Carl H. Milam, Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 1942-1943, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1943. 
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1 
whether these textbooks should i 
volumes in the field of social sci® 
and particularly in history. The world 
scene is shifting so rapidly at this time 
that they may easily be out of date be- 
fore they can be used. More important 
than this, those who are now living un- 
der the oppression of the invader ought 
to take part in the shaping of these 
texts. 

To be effective, textbooks must grow 
out of the thinking of the people whose 
children they are to serve, and it is 
doubtful whether anybody who has not 
felt the full weight of fascist oppression 
will be able to speak the language of 
the oppressed countries once they are 
liberated. Thus, it may prove more 
helpful in the long run to prepare for 
immediate shipping reserves of classics, 
which in many cases haye also been 
destroyed by the Nazis Ai]lihimical to 
the spirit of the Third RÉSI! Beyond 
this, the provision of paper and of print- 
ing presses enabling these countries to 
produce their own books after the lib- 
eration may well prove one of the most 
effective aids in educational reconstruc- 
tion. 

Visual aids, including films, should 
also rank high in the list of teaching 
materials to be provided by interna- 
tional effort. 'They will be needed for 
the education of both young and old 
and may at first prove the most effec- 
tive means of breaking through the arti- 
ficial isolation from the outside world 
imposed by the fascist conquerors over 
a period of years. People exhausted by 
privation will be glad and able to look 
and listen while they cannot muster the 
necessary concentration to read a book. 


PERSONNEL OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Where are the liberated countries to 
find their school administrators and 
teachers? As stated before, the use- 
fulness of foreigners will be severely 
limited, No doubt, the help and ad- 
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vice of outstanding foreign experts, 
thoroughly grounded in an understand- 
ing of the country or countries they are 
called upon to assist, will prove highly 
desirable. The actual teaching, how- 
ever, with the possible exception of the 
universities and of foreign language 
courses in the secondary schools, will 
have to be done by native teachers. 

This means that there need be little 
concern as far as the countries west and 
north of Germany are concerned. Con- 
sidering that most of their schools have 
remained open and that the Nazis have 
found it impossible -to pervert their 
teachers, these are countries which will 
have little difficulty in providing their 
own educational leadership and man- 
ning their own schools. Besides, they 
are kkely to be among the first to 
re-establish autonomous governments, 
which will aéjeatly aid the process of 
educational reconstruction. 

China will be in a similar advanta- 
geous position in view of the fact that 
despite the Japanese efforts to disrupt 
Chinese education, new schools have 
been created in free China. Actually, 
the number of college students in. China 
has increased since 1936 from 35,000 
to more than 60,000. 

The eastern and southeastern Euro- 
pean countries, on the other hand, are 
likely to have difficulties in establishing 
stable governments and are certain to 
suffer from an acute lack of teachers on 
all levels, due to the campaign of ex- 
termination waged by the Nazis. The 
deficit thus created cannot possibly be 
made up by the very limited number 
of nationals of these countries who 
were able to escape, and some of whom 
are now being trained abroad. Various 
makeshift arrangements will be neces- 
sary, including the employment of un- 
trained teachers in the elementary 
schools or the importation, for a limited 
period, of second- and third-generation 
Americans of eastern European origin 


who are still able to speak the language 
of their forefathers and who are at 
least in part still rooted in the cultural 
traditions of the “old country.” 

Any such move would require the 
creation of special training courses for 
such foreign teachers. Every effort will 
have to be made to create teacher train- 
ing institutions in the liberated terri- 
tories themselves. Last but not least, 
carefully selected young people from 
these countries should be invited for 
training to Great Britain, the United 
States, and other democratic countries. 
Others will undoubtedly be invited to 
attend educational institutions in Soviet 
Russia, the country which has a major 
interest in seeing grow up in eastern 
Europe a generation which will not be 
hostile to the Soviet Union. Soviet edu- 
cational institutions have suffered se- 
verely at the hands of the invaders but 
are likely to be quickly re-created. 

It is to be anticipated that even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, 
many of the schools of the countries 
now occupied will have to remain closed 
for some time, be it for lack of teachers 
or for some other'reason. During this 
intermediate period, the young, particu- 
larly those in their teens, should be 
given a chance to help in the rebuilding 
of the devastated countries. Steady 
employment will give them a sense of 
security, and socially useful work will 
give them a sense of purpose which in 
itself will be educationally valuable. 


Unitep Nations MACHINERY 


Reference has already been made to 
some parts of the United Nations ma- 
chinery to be used inter alia for pur- 
poses of educational reconstruction. 
Whatever the UNRRA will be able to 
accomplish in feeding the children of 
war-torn countries and in resettling dis- 
placed persons will help to light the 
lamps of learning again throughout the 
world. According to Resolution No. 1, 
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passed at the first session of the Coun- 
cil of the UNRRA in Atlantic City, the 
organization is also to assist in pro- 
curing material equipment for the re- 
habilitation of educational institutions. 
This clause was specially inserted at 
the request of China. 

More recent developments indicate 
that major responsibility for interna- 
tional aid in educational reconstruction 
will be vested in a special United Na- 
tions Agency for Educational and Cul- 
tural Reconstruction? Tentative plans 
for the creation of such an agency were 
drawn-up under the chairmanship of 
Representative Fulbright at the last ses- 
sion of the meeting of Allied Ministers 
of Education in London, April 1944. It 
is to be open “to all the United Nations 
and Associated Nations and to such 
other nations as shall be accepted by 

' the Assembly, upon application thereto, 
after cessation of hostilities with the 
Axis." 

In an earlier document +*+ the State 
Department outlined its own policy “on 
the participation of the United States 
in emergency educational and cultural 

12 Foreign Policy Reports, Jan. 1, 1944, p. 
266. 

18 Department of State, Press Release No. 
159, May 3, 1944. 


14 Department of State, Press Release No. 
100, March 31, 1944. 


rebuilding of the war-torn United Na- 
tions" and listed the following principal 
lines of assistance: 


1. restocking essential educational facili- 
ties with books and scientific and other 
teaching aids, 

2. providing opportunities for the train- 
ing of carefully selected foreign students 
in American educational institutions, 

3. re-establishing essential library facili- 
ties, and . 

4. recovery and restoration to tbeir 
rightful owners of educational, scientific, 
artistic and archival materials looted by 
the Axis countries. 


While not yet explicitly stated, it is 
almost certain that the agency proposed 
in London will make these objectives its 
own. 

The scope of the work envisagéd can 
be seen in a statement bj Representa- 
tive Fulbright after his » n from Lon- 
don, in which he revealed that “just 
what share of the cost would be borne 
by the various nations had not been de- 
termined, but that for the first year the 
cost to this country would be about 
$50,000,000.” 15 Figures of-such mag- 
nitude indicate that we are approaching 
the problem of educational reconstruc- 
tion realistically and with a growing 
awareness of its importance. 

15 New York Times, May 6, 1944. 
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Teach Them the Ways of Democracy 


By Grorce D. STODDARD 


HE re-education of Axis countries 

is not to be written on a clean slate. 
In Germany and its occupied territory, 
education is a part of the Nazi system. 
Nazi power has used the schools at ev- 
ery level as a means of fanatical indoc- 
trination. 

With the rise of Hitler, curriculums 
were soon saturated with theories of 
the master race, the hatred of Jews, and 
the supremacy of brute strength over 
intellect. Plans were laid for the wag- 
ing of a war that had already been de- 
clared in the minds of the Hitler party. 
The prosecution of this war has revealed 
an appalling nastiness and deadlines. 

It is note- much that the Nazis 
substituted one kind of information for 
another; they opposed intellectual ac- 
tivity. If a student is given wrong in- 
formation or inadequate data and al- 
lowed to exercise freely his curiosity, 
critical power, and creative imagination, 
he will eventually arrive at truths ac- 
ceptable to all. This procedure is deadly 
to any theory or philosophy that flour- 
ishes only in dark places. When the 
Germans’ emotionalized faith in Hitler 
has substantially declined, they will be 
among the first to insist upon educa- 
tional reform. 


Fascist PERVERSION 


Similar conditions have prevailed in 
Italy: 


The Fascist dictatorship is twenty years 
old. During these years a new generation 
has grown up under the Fascist system of 
education. Children have been carefully 
regimented from the age of six or seven 
until the time they are old enough to be 
enrolled in the Fascist militia or in some 
other Fascist organization. Throughout 
these formative years their heads were 
crammed with the principles that might 


makes right, that Mussolini "is always 
right," and that their duty was to believe, 


to obey, and to fight.: 
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In answer to the question, “How far 
has Fascist education perverted Italian 
youth," Salvemini and LaPiana state: 


One useful source of information has 
been provided by the scores of young Ital- 
ians who, after the enactment of the racial 
laws, were allowed to leave Italy and find 
refuge in England and America. Their 
reports, while differing in details, were al- 
most uniformly optimistic as to the extent 
of growing unrest and dissatisfaction with 
the regime among Italian youth. Even 
though their judgment, as was to be ex- 
pected, was somewhat affected by their 
unpleasant personal experiences, their re- 


‘ports contained much material worthy of 


consideration. Vet the present writers, 


who had occasion to interview several of 


these young men, could not help remark- 
ing that some of them, though embittered 
against Fascism, were still molded in the 
Fascist mentality; they had an inherent, 
ill-concealed contempt for the komo demo- 
craticus and looked upon free Americans as 
extravagant, conceited, but gullible simple- 
tons, whose cultural level was lower than 
that of the Fascists. The Fascist method 
of educating children, especially the boys 
of the primary and secondary schools, has 
been, at least to a certain extent, effective. 

A distorted vision of history and present 
conditions, of life and its significance, of 
the rights and duties of individuals, groups, 
and human society as a whole has given too 
many youths the firm impression that if 
they have a mission, it is on a par with that 
of young lion cubs in the jungle.? 


What, then, should be our attitude to- 
ward the education of children and 
youth in the Axis countries? How far 


1 Gaetano Salvemini and George LaPiana, 
What To Do With Italy (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1943), p. 176. 

2 Ibid., pp. 177-78. 
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can we go in demanding supervision and 
control over the forms of education in 
defeated countries? 


PREVENTION OR Major SURGERY? 


A nation that breaks out twice in a 
single generation cannot be trusted to 
keep itself under control. If there is 
virtue in our wartime purposes and 
operations—and there must be, since 
we send our youth to die in their be- 
half—then there is virtue in guarding 
the ramparts in time of peace. Ten 
thousand Nazi leaders spread through 
schools, government bureaus, and in- 
dustrial corporations would be as deadly 
a menace as a well-drilled army. 

After World War I the question im- 
planted in the mind of German youth 
was, How shall we get ready for the 
new conquest? A similar question in 
1950, with not a gun or a plane or a 
soldier in sight, would mark the begin- 
ning of the third world war. Jt is the 
question itself that must be struck out 
of the lives of Nazi youth. Twice they 
will have been beaten by the force of 
arms, but only once by arms and ideas. 
'The first time we let them alone, like a 
. physician walking away from an obscure 
but steadily growing infection. We pre- 
tended not to notice, and then not to 
care. When it was too late to stop the 
dangerous spread of disease, we got 
ready for major surgery. It will be 
tempting to stop at the same point 
again, for we shall be utterly wearied 
in flesh and spirit. 

Were Germany sound in its economy 
and in the mental habits of its people, 
we could build up a case for laissez 
faire. But Germans, like others, must 
finally live on friendly terms with neigh- 
bors. Psychologists and psychiatrists, 
in some cases the best that Austria and 
Germany could give to the world, great 
leaders in this difficult field of human 
analysis, have placed their finger on the 
focus of German intransigence, namely, 


on deeply laid feelings of inferiority and 
insecurity. 

As a strong, intelligent, and united 
people, gifted in science, art, and tech- 
nology, the Germans have never needed 
further qualities to convince potential 
friends of their acceptability. 
past we.have not been envious, but, on 
the whole, approving and sympathetic. 
We have loved their music above our 
own. We have admitted that our sci- 
ence and technology struggled hard to 
match theirs. Along cultural lines, the 
Germany of 1910’ was everything that a 
great nation could hope for. What it 
lacked along economic lines was avail- 
able to it on a standard basis of ex- 
change. What it had to offer made its 
way in the markets of the world; what 
we exchanged became a part of mutual 
prosperity. All to no zWgil Just as 
the psychoneurotic can never justify 
his strange ways to others, so has it 
been impossible for Germany to stay in 
friendly contact. 

Germans must repudiate much of 
their older selves. Their sense of impor- 
tance must not be correlated with domi- 
nation. Then they can be expected to 
grow strong, economically secure, and 
justly proud. This is the paradox: to 
make the Germans, like the Japanese, 
feel secure when they are not, and gra- 
cious and friendly when they are. 


A New PHASE OF WARFARE 


The arts of communication must be 
sustained and strengthened. 
sential to the welfare of the world that 
Germany, Italy, and Japan be not iso- 
lated from other countries. This prin- 
ciple may be generalized to cover coun- 
tries now friendly to one another. 

How, then, can this need for com- 


munication, for freedom of thought and . 


action, be reconciled with a general con- 
trol of Germany’s books, schools, and 
public agencies? The answer is, the 
control can be exercised only in terms 


In the 


It is es- 
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of its acceptance by their own leaders. 
Until such acceptance is obtained, we 
shall not have won the war. If the in- 
vasion has succeeded, if the military ob- 
jectives are reached, we should keep on 
with the war until certain ideas have 
been accepted by leaders equipped to 
govern. The new phase of warfare will 
be an interim government. 

Only a few ideas are at stake; they 
involve a keeping within bounds. When 
persons get beyond the accepted ranges 
of thought or behavior, we do something 
about it. If everything fails by way of 
hygiene or therapy, the person, though 
he be our best friend, is confined to an 
asylum or a jail. We accept this out- 
come without malice. We do not regard 
it as a restriction upon freedom; we pay 
it as*the least price for a living society, 
the fabric of which is all of one piece. 

Since weWhever want to reach the 
stage of burning books or closing build- 
ings or hanging teachers or fighting 
wars, we insist upon a general supervi- 
sion of education. We do not want war 
declared on us through millions of text- 
books poisoning childhood and youth. 

In 1918 a generation of Germans 
‘could say, “Yes, we lost the war, but we 
were right in our aspirations: we should 
have won." 

This time they must come to say, and 
we must fight until they say it: *We lost 
the war and we were wrong; what we 
fought for could not be in this world: 
The life we contemplated as victors 
would have debilitated our people; it 
would have offered no return to normal 
life. The glorification of war, the the- 
ory of a master race, the seeking of 
scapegoats, the contempt for the non- 
German, the indifference to suffering, 
the dependence upon brutality, the 
denial of historical ethics—all these 
principles we now regard as evil. We 
adhered to them long enough to be de- 
spised and soundly beaten by a’world 
aroused to our intentions. For the sake 


of Germany, for the sake of all coun- 
tries, this cannot and must not happen 
again.” 

We are in dead earnest (the new Ger- 
man leaders must believe) about the 
need for science to be objective, for art 
to be uplifting, for government to be 
freedom-giving. Our superiority, if it 
comes, will be based, as it always has 
been, upon the qualities of individual 
men, upon the power to give knowledge 
and life and hope and beauty ‘to the 
world. We shall work toward this, and, 
in turn, we shall want other nations to 
assist us. ‘They are not perfect and 
they have much to answer for. Now 
that we are prepared to get in touch, to 
become democratic in the true sense of 
the term, we should be sustained in our 
resolutions. We must go forward to- 
gether, to go forward at all. 


Tue UNwIse PoricrEs 


If all this is a pipe dream, what are 
the alternatives? 

We expect to impose military and 
naval restrictions. We believe, with our 
allies, that the safety of the world de- 
mands this action. Certainly any na- 
tion may take offense at a foreign army 
of occupation. We shall undertake it 
only because of desperate need. We 
tried laissez faire after 1918. We let 
Germany alone, so far as her national 
autonomy was concerned, helping a lit- 
tle, but not much, to put the Republic 
on its feet. We tolerated, up to the 
point of final assembly, the organiza- 
tion and indoctrination of a powerful 
German army. We pretended not to see 
the trend of industrialization, even in 
the reconstruction of great war plants. 
To us, aggressive war signified only a 
completely mobilized army on the 
march. When our natural allies were 
attacked, our true defense periphery 
breached, millions of Americans re- 
mained unconcerned. 

A new kind of isolationism leads to 
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a laissez faire that not only separates 
place from place, but one link in a chain 
of events from other links. It is the 
isolationism of discreteness. It shows 
a blindness to origin, evolution, and the 
causal sequence. It opposes hygiene, 
prevention, and education, concealing 
within its framework a curious resist- 
ance to the patterns of growth. It em- 
phasizes the overt, full-blown event, the 
crisis. Why worry? Why plan? Why 
try to shape the course of events? 

Another plan is to establish a perma- 
nent military dictatorship over the Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese populations. 
Nobody looks forward to that. The 
whole spirit of the American people is 
against it. However, this is what the 
Axis countries had in mind for us. The 
Germans had sensed that nothing less 
than a complete show of power would 
suffice for world domination, and they 
prepared to exercise it accordingly. 

A third possibility is to brush aside 
the terrible record of the Nazis, charg- 
ing it off as a misdemeanor not to be 
held against former friends. As I have 
said elsewhere: 


The answer for some persons, is that we 
should feed and heal and give—and then 
walk away, hoping against hope that the 
tiger will proceed to domesticate himself. 
Is there any doubt that this is exactly what 
the Nazis and Fascists, as they contemplate 
ruin, would like to have us do? Why not 
feed them and leave them—to start all over 
again? After all, they are brothers and 
equals in an.old-fashioned fraternity of na- 
tions—perhaps a little on the wildcat side, 
but only temporarily, and now returned to 
the fold, hopeful of all the rights, privi- 
leges, and servings pertaining thereto! ? 


Isolation, domination, indifference— 
all three strike me as wrong in principle 
and dangerous in practice. They are 
concepts strangely familiar to the child 

3 George D. Stoddard, “The Weapons of 


Education," School and Society, 57: 613-17, 
1943, p. 615. 


psychologist who has followed their evil 
course in family relationships. Let us 
have instead a plan based on matura- 
tion and acceptance; let us recognize 
the power for growth that comes in an 
atmosphere of good will. 


HELP FROM OUTSIDE 


Still, the question will be asked, 
Would we ourselves tolerate any inter- 
ference with our national life? We 
may as well face the answer squarely. 
The answer, I believe, is yes. If, in- 
stead of being a confident country 
emerging victorious, with powerful al- 
lies, we were a beaten, ruined, hated 
country, seeking new leaders, we should 
want help from the outside. 

Germany will be down and out. She 
will have been cornered and overrifn by 
persons who hate her people indi- 
vidually and collectively #apan will 
face the same disaster. lily may be 
said to have escaped the last degrading 
scene, perhaps too easily and too quietly 
returned from looting and killing. We 
are not bent upon acts of nobility or 
even of great faith, but we see a simple 
necessity to tackle a problem that. will 
not solve itself. 

With help, a defeated nation can take 
hold, shaking loose from its own tyran- 
nizing concepts: 


Persons within Germany will be asked 
to take the lead. It is not our way that is 
to be established, but a way of thought and 
action friendly to democracy: on this we 
shall insist, or we shall have lost another 
war. There is, we hope, a sufficient residue 
of science, art, and humanity in Germany 
and Italy to permit this re-direction of 
their national forces.* 


Practically, this means that, for an 
indefinite period, Germany must be gov- 
erned from without. As a foot in the 
door, leading to permanent occupation 
and final annexation, the plan would be 

4 Ibid., pp. 616-17. 
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fatally defective; as a temporary spon- 
soring arrangement, it appears essential 
in order to give a new government a 
decent start. It will fall to the lot of 
new leaders to rebuild Germany—and 
this holds for Japan—in terms of per- 
sonal traits previously pushed down and 
away. The bad characteristics of the 
Nazi are rooted in behavior patterns 
previously developed. To analyze aber- 
rations and to reduce their frequency 
will be a prerequisite to educational and 
political success. 


THE Prick oF PEACE 


How shall we pay for all this? We 
expect to pay dearly for war, and we 
always do. We expect to pay nothing 
at all for peace, regarding it as a nega- 
tive *irtue—the absence of war. In the 
twentieth century this primitive dichot- 
omy will suffice. We should get 
ready to spend billions of dollars in 
behalf of the plans and programs of 
peace. We should train public leaders 
who recognize healthy social tissue, dis- 
tinguishing it from malignant growth. 
Our social scientists should be given 
great power in all the acts and decisions 
contemplated by governments. After 
full discussion, men of integrity and 
professional competence should be able 
to say what is plus and what is minus. 

The price of war is paid in untold 
misery. The price of peace is less, but 
hard to accumulate. It consists of un- 
derstanding and good will, extended to 
the realms of politics, economics, health, 
and art. To many persons these attri- 
butes are synonymous with weakness 
and unpreparedness, the virtues of the 
ancient Chinese: conquer through size 
and inertness; be fed upon until the 
parasite resembles the host. 

We should all agree that among the 
Allies, Americans are the most likely 
to be tenderhearted. We are a people 
living in a vast continent of a nation, 
free to give and to take away. Even in 


the, midst of war, Europe has seemed 
remote. While traditionally magnani- 
mous, consider what we do to ourselves. 
Our criminal procedures, our attitudes 
toward the poor, the insane, the illit- 
erate, and the Negro have not been dis- 
tinguished by understanding. Gener- 
ally we have not meant to hurt people, 
but we have nevertheless ignored vast 
numbers of the population. We have 
been punitive when the care demanded 
was hygienic or therapeutic. The deci- 
sions are usually local in character and 
therefore related to differentials of edu- 
cation and tradition. It makes a dif- 
ference who does what in what city and 
what state and in association with 
what people. 

In any case, whatever we do to Ger- 
many, ranging from a sentimental justi- 
fication of all her acts .to cold contempt 
and harsh punishment, we already do 
to our own citizens. If Germany goes 
scot free, shall we open our jails? If 
the Nazi leaders are judged sane, shall 
we abandon our psychopathic hospitals? 
Can a crime be so catastrophic as to be 
placed among the natural forces of de- 
struction—beyond courts, condemna- 
tion, or regeneration? 


TREATMENT OF AXIS POWERS 


To me, war is monstrous but not “an 
act of God.” It is carried out by men 
who work their ways upon other men. 
For some the penalty should be death, 
if ever we are to execute anybody un- 
der any circumstances. For others it 
must be a period of imprisonment, in- 
volving measures of reformation. For 
the mass of the people, led now by those 
who tried to stem the tide of Nazism 
or Fascism, helped by the friends of 
democracy, for whom life is precious 
and progress a genuine concept, the 
“punishment” (said by some to be un- 
bearable!) is re-education. 

The:-youthof.Germany had no al- 
ternative but Nazism. We can discover 
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how far they have gone in that direc- 
tion and set about to bring them back. 
If they have gone too far, they are ba- 
sically no different from our own hard- 
ened criminals, upon whom all efforts 
appear to be wasted. We can do better 
than we have done, for restriction, pun- 
ishment, and revenge have loomed larger 
than education. We have rarely been 
willing to find the money or the teach- 
ing talent that would restore them to 
the productive sequences of normal life. 
As a rule we have been well content to 
keep the antisocial out of circulation. 

The problem is to prevent the Nazifi- 
cation of children. With control over 
the. general course of re-education, we 
can feed the hungry and take care of 
the wounded; we can help rebuild cities, 
libraries, and schools. We can set the 
Axis countries upon sound economic and 
social foundations. We can do this only 
if the countries themselves demonstrate 
a maximum of self-help and self-reli- 
ance. Without proper assurances, we 
should be rebuilding, as we did before, 
Germany and Italy that they might 
grow strong against us. 

We are free in all respects but one; 
we are not free to tolerate the destruc- 
tion of our freedom. If we ignore this 
age-old principle, we shall soon be at 
one another’s throats. We shall have 
forgotten the nature of the problem. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


Our aim for conquered countries is 
to achieve responsibility through free- 
dom. Skeptics rightly will ask, How? 
How can a foreigner teach others who 
are embittered by personal loss and 
‘frustration? I can find a clue. We 
shall certainly work from within, calling 
upon Americans, Britons, and Russians 
as they become acceptable. The work 
of an Allied educational council, for ex- 
ample, would not be of the contact type, 
but would take place in conferences far 


removed from the actual classroom. 
Even contacts once removed, as in the 
training of teachers or the publishing of 
curricular materials, should be under- 
taken, whenever possible, through lead- 
ers native to the country involved. In 
some cases these will consist of repatri- 
ated persons who have returned without 
too great loss in personal or cultural 
status. We shall find old persons, lead- 
ers of the underground and men who 
lived under the dictators but without 
permanent conversion to their political 
doctrines. Relatives may return from 
other countries. Children grow up and 
adults can change their convictions. 

After all, time is on our side. Given 
eight or ten years to get over the most 
dangerous period, these countries them- 
selves, under good leadership, will*train 
at home and abroad the leaders and 
teachers of the new natio e should 
teach them the ways of democracy, and 
we should teach by democratic means. 

As Representative J. William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the United States 
delegation to the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, said recently in 
London: 


If we intend to feed the peoples of Eu- 
rope through the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration we should go 
further and help in their re-education in 
ten years by getting hold of the young 
Hitler-built race of fanatical Nazis.5 


For this work we have an excellent 
prototype in the experiments of Kurt 
Lewin of the University of Iowa; for- 
merly professor at the University of 
Berlin, and himself a refugee from the 
Nazi terror. Should Lewin and his as- 
sociates be not available for the German 
classroom, I feel sure that men trained 
under him would return to Germany 
equipped to lead youth. They would 


5“The London Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education,” School and Society, 59: 
387, 1944, 
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understand certain universal needs as 
between leader and follower. 

The role of the leader if the demo- 
cratic situation is one of great subtlety 
and responsibility. He needs to know 
more than the autocratic teacher. He 
needs to be really skillful in all things 
expected of the children. He needs to 
know the area beyond, to understand a 
social situation as seen or felt by the 
children themselves. Discipline becomes 
a shared responsibility. When a child 
gets out of hand, the whole group should 
feel that to some extent it has failed. 

The democratic situation, to be ef- 
fective in long-range planning, requires 
bolstering from home and community. 
There must be no areas of learning that 
are closed to the curious child. It 
meahs that the child will be accepted 
as an imp^xtant but not dominating 
member E SA household. He will be 
encouraged to build up more than a 
verbalistic interest in the community. 
Every person achieves his full social 
stature by a seuse of belonging and par- 
ticipating. 

Following the work of Lewin and 
others, we may have more confidence in 
our ability to move children and youth 
in the direction of democratic living. 
What Nazi and Fascist youth are now, 
they have become through the influence 
of single-minded leaders, operating in a 
society which tolerated brutality. They 
were not born that way. 

Man is fluent and suggestible. If he 
displays the seme personality over the 
years, we may discover that social de- 
mands have remained constant. Change 
these demands radically or improve the 
social climate, and man, especially the 
young, will make appropriate adjust- 
ments. The process takes time and the 
score is not perfect. 


Conpitions To Br FACED 


No civilized country has ever before 
placed in its textbooks the obscenities, 


misrepresentations, and examples of 
hatefulness that form the backbone of 
Nazi ideology. Any nation that spreads 
such doctrines is a self-proclaimed en- 
emy of all who would defend them- 
selves. There comes a time when im- 
petuous youth puts words into action. 
The fuel having been gathered, the 
spark will appear. 

However, I should readily concede 
that on occasion the line between na- 
tional boasting and national distemper 
may be difficult to draw. It is for this 
reason that an international agency, 
competent in education and deeply 
aware of the wedge-like beginnings of 
war, should undertake school supervi- 
sion. There is about this nothing 
casual, malicious, or punitive. It must 
rest on the same professional basis as 
the development of international law. 
Back of it would accumulate prestige in 
terms of fairness and understanding. 
Beyond all such considerations would 
stand the mobilized power of nations 
remembering the alternatives. 

Force, if exercised, would be a dra- 
matic illustration of failure at the pri- 
mary stages of social understanding; it 
should lead at once to a radical revamp- 
ing of educational plans, procedures, 
and personnel. After World War I, 
for example, it would have called for 
an expulsion of the Prussian teacher 
from classrooms in which the program 
of the German Republic was being 
steadily sabotaged. 

We shall invade countries that are 
destitute on the intellectual side. We 
shall find libraries filled with the back- 
wash of the Nazi and Fascist press, 
teachers still given to the well-learned 
adoration of dictators, children out of 
the control of parents. The problem of 
unlearning and relearning will be heart- 
breaking in its complexity. 

But there is another hazard, namely, 
that the Nazis will have set up the 
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forces of cultural counterattack: if only 
the schools can be let alone, books and 
teachers will be available for surmount- 
ing the military debacle. As Rheinold 
Schairer has pointed out,. among the 
Nazis there already exists an elaborate 
plan for absorbing defeat, building still 
another structure to preserve the Ger- 
man lust for conquest. Every malicious 


word of ours will be used against us, 
and every kind word. If we grow harsh, 
we shall be identified with gangsters; if 
we: are soft, we shall be taken in. What 
we must be is patient, informed, and, on 
occasion, grimly determined. We are 
from Missouri and Texas and Michigan 
and New York. If we consolidate our 
wisdom, we shall not again be fooled. 


George D. Stoddard, Ph.D., is president of the Uni- 
versity of ihe State of New York and commissioner of 
education, Albany, New York. For many years he 
was professor of psychology and director of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station at the University of 
Towa, where he also served (1936-42) as dean of the 
Graduate College. He is author of The Meaning of 
Intelligence and of Tertiary Education. l 
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What About ad: International Office for Education? 


F THE nations are to join together 

and maintain peace, if we are to 
participate in what Walter Lippmann 
calls a nuclear alliance or Winston 
Churchill calls a Grand Alliance or Mr. 
Roosevelt calls an international peace 
and security organization, the education 
of the world cannot be ignored. 


WHY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN EDUCATION? 


First and foremost, we must under- 
stand one another. On basic matters 
there was a complete misunderstanding 
between the chief Allied Powers in 1919. 
At the close of the First World War we 
Americans failed to realize the intensity 
of the Fra fears of a third German 
invasion ang the strength of the French 
determination to find security. Marshal 
Foch had commanded the armies in 
their great victory, but even the French 
ignored his pleas for security. In spite 
of this, many of us felt that the French 
were too vindictive, too unforgiving, too 
self-seeking. We had insufficient under- 
standing of their fears and sufferings, 
and consequently no adequate substi- 
tute for the French. proposals for per- 
manently crippling German military 
strength or at least containing it within 
safe bounds. The result was that the 
French built their cordon sanitaire 
against Germany, and out of their own 
fears contributed to preventing central 
Europe from subsiding into a condition 
of peace.! 

At the same time, Great Britain 
feared a: strong Germany, a strong 
France, and eventually a strong Rus- 
sia. In self-defense it reverted to its 
traditional balance-of-power politics. It 
kept the pot boiling in this way with ill 

1 Leopold Schwarzschild, World in Trance 
(New York, 1942), Chap. 3. 
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results in Ethiopia and Spain, and even- 
tually made possible the Soviet-German 
Pact of 1939. The United States had 
no substitute to offer the British. 

Our own desire to withdraw from the 
squabbles of Europe and the interna- 
tional politics of France and Britain was 
never understood abroad. Nor did we 
here appreciate the organic nature of 
the world of nations. As Walter Lipp- 
mann said: 


The legalistic, moralistic, idealistic pres- 
entation of the war and of the League ob- 
scured the realities—caused it to appear 
that for what we were asked to give to our 
allies, we were to receive nothing from 
them. It was made to seem that the new 
responsibilities of the League flowed from 
President Wilson’s philanthropy and not 
from the vital necessity of finding allies 
to support America’s vast existing commit- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere and all 
the way across the Pacific to the China 
Coast.? 


If there is to be secure peace, people, 
not just scholars and statesmen, must 
understand the interrelationship and in- 
terdependence of economic, political, 
and cultural conditions in the various 
parts of the world. They must learn, 
too, of one another’s hopes, anxieties, 
constructive programs, and fears. We 
should know enough of the facts of the 
destruction, deterioration, and distortion 
of the lives of people in other parts of 
the world to consider in our schools and 
universities many of the fears, suspi- 
cions, hopes, and aims which are moti- 
vating and will continue to motivate 
peoples of other countries. This is es- 
sential if we are to deal understandingly 
with their problems during and follow- 
ing hostilities. Otherwise, not under- 


2D. S. Foreign Policy, Pocket Book Edi- 
tion (New York, 1943), p. 28. 
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standing them, we may again regard the 
demands of other nations as arbitrary 
and selfish and again retreat to isola- 
tion; and they may regard us as arbi- 
trary and selfish and again retreat to 
their cordons sanitaires and their bal- 
ance-of-power politics. 

Failing to understand attitudes and to 
recognize symptoms, we may again, in 
sentimental liberalism, be unable to act 
with timeliness in the face of pathologi- 
cal aggression. If we understood others 
better and they us, if we were able mu- 
tually to appreciate the fears, hungers, 
and devastations which stimulate de- 
mands of peoples, we might see one an- 
other’s needs and better meet them ob- 
jectively, 


Differing educational goals and levels 


We can readily see the importance of 
educational philosophy in the cultural 
climate of the nation if we consider the 
situation of some of the nations at the 
outbreak of the current war. German 
and Japanese education emphasized na- 
tionalism, racism, aggression. German 
teachers were made to understand that 
“the task of the German teacher is not 
to give a complete education, but to 
make fighters of our German youth.” ? 

As the military party took over con- 
trol of Japan, the samurai tradition of 
medieval feudal warfare assumed in- 
creasing importance in the cultural life 
of the nation. On the other hand, in 
Britain and the United States the trend 
of education was toward an interna- 
tional world view. It was essentially 
antiwar where it was not actually paci- 
fist. We entered into disarmament 
pacts. The Oxford oath swept the 
youth of England. We find in our own 
country a substantially greater propor- 
tion of high school students than of 
their elders ready to support interna- 


3 Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 
Volksbildung, Nov. 6, 1937, Heft 21, p. 461; 
Common Sense, June 1943, p. 206. 


tional commitments by the United 
States. This is evidence of the part 
played by sehools in creating a climate 
of opinion. 

No nation has ideal schools or does a 
perfect educational job; but throughout 
the world, educational opportunity va- 
ries from the high levels of western Eu- 
rope and the greater part of the United 
States to almost nothing in vast regions 
of Asia and Africa and the islands. 
With such a disparity, how can we ex- 
pect international collaboration to be ef- 
fective? It is more than language and 
custom that divides the minds of Ameri- 
can high school boys from young men of 
Saudi Arabia and New Guinea. Demo- 
cratic countries will continue to be at 
a disadvantage in dealing with abso- 
lutist regimes; literate peoples wifl be 
at a disadvantage in dealing with the 
illiterate; people with e and 
world-wide vision will be aW a disadvan- 
tage in dealing with those who know 
only the history of their village or 
county, and that mostly in terms of 
tradition. Without more equal educa- 
tional levels, there cannot be plateaus 
of common understanding and action. 


Education and living standards 


Raising the level of education through- 
out the world is important also because 
of the patent relationship between edu- 
cation and standards of living. It may 
be hard to show whether the hen or the 
egg comes first, whether education or 
an improved living standard comes first; 
but the relationship exists, and it is to 
the interest of the nations to raise the 
standards of living in depressed areas. 
Agriculture and labor in nations having 
a high standard of living cannot success- 
fully compete with coolie labor without 
the intervention of those barriers to 
trade and migration which cause eco- 


$ Mark A. May, A Social Psychology of 
War and Peace (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943), p. 258. 
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nomic and population pressures that 
contribute to wars. 

Increased living standards mean also 
increased demands for new goods. The 
luxuries of yesterday are the necessities 
of today. The boy whose grandfather 
had no use for the telephone or the auto- 
mobile and never conceived of the elec- 
tric refrigerator or the airplane finds in 
them essentials to his living. By rais- 
ing the standards of living we increase 
the demand for goods and therefore in- 
crease the commerce of the world. 
More plants create more wealth and 
support more people. More ships and 
planes, railroads and trucks, convey 
more goods. None of these processes 
can be performed, none of these mar- 
kets can be created, without increased 
educational standards and accomplish- 
ments througaout the world; for a tech- 
nological world demands trained consum- 
ers as well as planners and producers. 


WHAT AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE FOR 
EDUCATION CANNOT Do 


There is much that the nations work- 
ing together through an international 
agency will be unable to achieve—much, 
too, that it would be undesirable for 
such an agency even to attempt. All 
the world’s scholars and all the world’s 
schools and all the armies behind them 
cannot make the world intellectually 
monolithic. This should be clearly and 
definitely understood from the begin- 
ning. Only in this way can disappoint- 
ments be avoided and pride be guarded 
from a sense of wrong. Only by such 
initial understanding can fears as to 
alien interference with deep cultural at- 
tachments be set at rest. 

_ No such international agency could 
make the objects of culture or educa- 
tion identical for all peoples. Nor could 
it build an education divorced from the 
historic past of any nation. Nor could 
it create equality of educational stand- 


ards and opportunities for individual 
nations without their willingness and 
consent and effort. For in no field of 
endeavor is it truer than in cultural 
fields that people must themselves 
emerge through their own efforts and 
experience; and the lesson is plain that 
rarely, if ever, is indoctrination of un- 
willing or resentful minds anything more 
than a veneer of acquiescence—a “Yes 
sir” in the daylight with a silent promise 
of a stab in the back in the night. 
Illustrations are not far to find. Cen- 
turies ago Rome failed to force upon the 
Jews acceptance of the deified emperor 
—the cultural symbol of the Empire. 
It cost the Jews their nationhood and 
preserved them, stateless, as a cultural 
and religious congregation. Centuries 
later neither the Russian, the German, 
nor the Austro-Hungarian Empire could 
force its cultural pattern on the Polish 
people. On the contrary, the tattered 
remnants of the old Polish culture 
formed the background for Polish ir- 
redentism and Polish agitation. Nor 


_ could the Poles in their turn force their 


pattern on the minority groups within 
the boundaries of their state. Even the 
United States, with far greater human- 
ity of method, failed to impose its cul- 
tural patterns on the Filipinos or the 
Puerto Ricans. No form of education 
to date has succeeded in establishing 
cultural monism. The Nazi attempt to 
effect this result brought forth the most 
stubborn resistance not only in the con- 
quered countries but in Germany itself. 
Cultural divergence has not been killed 
in Germany; it has only been driven 
underground. 

'The Catholic missionaries were more 
successful. They were content to marry 
Christianity to native custom, not to 
substitute one for the other. So one 
can see today the Santo Domingo In- 
dians carry the image of their patron 
saint from their church to the pueblo 
square, then retire to their kivas and 
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emerge to perform their pagan corn 
dance in the presence of the saint. 

So, too, the Soviet Union has been 
successful in what is perhaps the great- 
est educational feat of all times, largely 


through respecting national cultures and ` 


tribal languages from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, from the frozen tundras to the 
borders of Tibet and Afghanistan. The 
Soviets destroyed the political past and 
uprooted social and economic mores, but 
in their hour of need they could call in 
terms of polyglot tradition upon the 
Russian peoples to defend the nation. 


Risk of propaganda 


'The timid mind will, of course, find 
danger of political propaganda in the 
establishment of an international educa- 
tional agency, but risks must be taken 
if we are to bring about greater collabo- 
ration between nations. Certainly the 
risk of propaganda by a body controlled 
and supported by all nations and races 
is not as great as that of a repetition of 
the propaganda we have had in the 
last twenty-five years—propaganda con- 
ducted directly by, or with the en- 
couragement of, governments. Italian 
fascism, German nazism, Russian com- 
munism, and British imperialism have 
not been modest or shy about needling 
the schools of other lands with their 
propaganda. 

For any international agency for edu- 
cation to succeed, we must first accept 
the principle of its noninterference with 
the organization, administration, cur- 
riculum, or method of instruction of any 
system of schools, whether operated by 
state, church, or individuals. Freedom 
from such interference is close to the 
hearts of all peoples; it is the father of 
intellectual and religious freedom. 


WHAT AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE FOR 
EDUCATION Coutp Do 


In some respects, an international 
agency for education would be analo- 


gous to the International Labor Or- 
ganization, with its function of stating 
industrial labor standards, gathering 
statistics and other information, and 
stimulating international arrangements 
in the labor field. In its broader phases, 
however, such an educational body 
would be more aptly described as an 
international engineering or consulting 
service for education. 

The most obvious task of such an 
agency is to set standards of education 
at various levels, such as elementary, 
secondary, university, and adult, so that 


in developing schools and universities, . 


nations may know the consensus of 
opinion as to how they ought to gauge 
success or failure, how many years chil- 
dren should be entitled to schooling, 
and in what fields children and ddults 
should be enabled to ingust: them- 
selves. 

'The two principal jobs of such an or- 
ganization, however, are to offer leader- 
ship to school systems and to assist in 
international understanding and good 
will. 


Leadership 


An international office for education 
could on request give expert advice to 
schools and school systems in all parts 
of the world. Only a small part of the 
population of the world is now living 
in lands in which education has devel- 
oped to such an extent that it reaches 
the great mass of the people, and if 
education is to spread, nations without 
such educational coverage will require 
the aid of technicians from other lands. 

Such an organization can assume 
leadership in assisting the nations to 
meet through adult education the prob- 
lems of adjusting demobilized armed 
forces and workers in war industries and 
of the resettlement of refugees. Many 
new tasks wil have to be learned by 
people if the world is to make its devas- 
tated areas and industries fruitful and 
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productive again. Many people will 
have to be helped through education to 
find a security which they have never 
known or which was blasted by the 
bombs of war and replaced by the anxie- 
ties of homelessness. 

Such an international organization 
could also set up schools for admin- 
istrators and teachers to train personnel 
for those countries which after the war 
will be inadequately staffed and which 
will not at first be able to set up their 
own schools for administrators and 
teachers or which will lack the back- 
ground for such an enterprise. We 
must never forget that there are not 
only vast areas in which there have 
never been many trained teachers or 
school administrators but also areas in 
whith, accompanying the shattering of 
physical ipment, there has been a 
liquidation ol personnel. 

Such an organization, too, could rec- 
ommend and supervise the distribution 
of funds to repair devastated school sys- 
tems and universities and stimulate new 
ones if the United Nations determine 
upon a policy of relief and rehabilitation 
of schools. Rehabilitation, however, is 
only one area, and it is to be hoped only 
a temporary phase, of international edu- 
cation. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
headline this phase. 


International understanding 
In addition to these functions of lead- 


; ership, an international organization for 


education can provide a much needed 
center for the exchange of experiences 
and techniques in the field of education 
and cultural relations. School systems 
and nations, even school systems within 
each nation, tend towards provincialism. 
Men gain understanding and acceptance 
of one another by pooling experience 
and ideas. Schoolmen can transmit 
these gains to the systems which they 
represent. 

Such an organization can, through 


government support, facilitate the inter- 
national exchange of students, profes- 
sors, scientists, and artists. It can cre- 
ate commissions to prepare curriculum 
materials to bring about better inter- 
national attitudes and understanding. 
Never again should our schools be put 
in the position of having to depend upon 
the propaganda agencies of other lands 
in order to learn of those lands. ‘This 
gave the Axis nations an easy oppor- 
tunity to prepare in the minds of for- 
eign peoples those doubts which were 
the first nutriment of the fifth columns. 

Finally, such an organization can set 
up commissions to stimulate bilateral 
and other agreements between nations, 
and to eliminate from their textbooks 
matter causing international ill will, or 
contempt or misconceptions by one peo- 
ple of another. The Scandinavian na- 
tions have led the way in the matter of 
encouraging international understanding 
through textbook revision. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER Bopres 


We have discussed why international 
relations in education are important, 
and what an international agency for 
education could and could not do. Now 
how should such an agency itself be 
organized? What relation shall there 
be between an international organiza- 
tion for education and any over-all po- 
litical organization which may be set 
up by the nations? 

The agency for education, composed 
of duly appointed delegates, should have 
complete power to select its professional 
staff, which should comprise the inter- 
national office for education. It should 
have the power to approve a budget and 
to set forth the policies under which its 
administrative officers should act. It 
should meet annually. Modern trans- 
portation makes this feasible. It is far 
more desirable for the delegates to meet 
annually than to have them assign their 
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functions to a presidium or administra- 
tive committee. 

Certainly it would not be necessary 
for an international organization for 
education having a distinct function to 
perform to have any formal relationship 
to an over-all political organization. It 
is probably unreasonable, however, to 
expect that most people who deal with 
political problems will accept the thesis 
that there should be complete independ- 
ence. The passion for blueprints with 
solid and dotted lines is too entrenched 
in this generation. 

It would seem advisable that the con- 
tact between the international agency 
for education and any over-all political 
body should be of the most tenuous 
character. Perhaps, like the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, its budget 
should be submitted to the international 
body and paid out of the funds of the 
over-all body, except for special grants 
and payment by individual nations for 
special services. The experience of the 
United States in separating the ad- 
ministration of education from politi- 
cal administration has been generally 
wholesome. Academic freedom has 
been encouraged through this procedure 
and through privately endowed univer- 
sities, though they have been responsive 
to public opinion. 

In the interest of freedom from 
propaganda and interference by such 
nations as may control the over-all po- 
litical body, it is to be hoped that no 
administrative powers over the inter- 
national education agency will be given 
such political body. The staff of the 
international office for education, its 
panels of experts, and its policies must 
be subject only to the approval of the 
representatives of the nations compris- 
ing the policy-making body of the inter- 
national agency for education. Neither 
the members of that agency nor its staff 
should be selected or subject to dis- 
missal by the political power. 


This does not mean that the educa- 
tion office should work in a vacuum. It 


should provide other international bod- . 


ies with information; it should give 
them professional advice with respect 
to educational matters. It should take 
the recommendations of such groups as 
the ILO concerning vocational educa- 
tion, the recommendations of the United 
Nations agency dealing with agriculture 
concerning agricultural education, and 
of any international organization set up 
for health, and put these recommenda- 
tions in the form of teaching materials 
and syllabuses which can be utilized by 
the individual school systems if they see 
fit. 


REPRESENTATION 


There should be no great difficult? in 
the representation of nations.on a body 
which is without police powér to enforce 
its determinations. Without powers to 
mandate, big and little nations can 


safely have equal representation. From. 


the point of view of cultural groups, it 
is advantageous that each nation, big 
or little, shall be equally represented. 
Who is to say that the culture of Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Mexico, or Turkey is not 
as precious or as stimulating as the cul- 
ture of France, India, China, or Russia 
—or, for that matter, the Anglo-Saxon? 
Certainly if there is to be a dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and understanding, 
all seedbeds are important and all cul- 
tures deserve respect. Such respect is 
basic to any democratic world. While 
we in countries of Anglo-Saxon culture 
may hope that there will be a greater 
spread of educational opportunity in 
Latin America and the Orient, we can- 
not afford to be so smug as to assume 
that that expansion of education will 
not have value if it is in other terms 
than our own. We may prefer our own 
literature, our own art, our own tradi- 
tions, our own ways of worship, but we 
dare not be so provincial as to say to 
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other peoples, “Your way is your way 
but mine is the Lord’s.” 

It is fairly simple to say that each 
nation shall be equally represented, but 
how many delegates shall each nation 
send, how shall they be selected, what 
shall be their qualifications, from what 
levels of education shall the professional 
delegates come, from which groups in 
the community shall laymen be chosen, 
what representation shall minority cul- 
tural groups have, as for example the 
Tatars of Russia, the Croatians of 
Yugoslavia, the Jews of Poland or Pal- 
estine, the Catalans of Spain? Cer- 
tainly the delegates ought not to be so 
numerous that they cannot even meet 
as a deliberative body. Experience has 
shown that probably the total of five 
hundred is the limit for all practical 
purposes. e ' 


Selection of delegates 


It is safe to say that if the delegates 
are to represent nations, they must be 
selected by national governments. This 
does not mean that the representatives 
shall all be government officials. Prob- 
ably the pattern of the ILO would be a 
good guide here. Whereas all the dele- 
gates are appointed by the governments, 
one of the four delegates is nominated 
by the leading labor organization and 
one by the leading management organi- 
zation of the country. A similar scheme 

‘might be worked out for an interna- 
tional organization for education. 

This, however, brings up the compli- 
cated question as to what levels of edu- 
cation shall be represented and whether 
some representatives shall be laymen. 
Of course if every country appointed a 
separate representative for each level of 
education—elementary, secondary, uni- 
versity, and adult—and separate repre- 
sentatives for agriculture, labor, and 
management, in addition to government 
representatives, the body would be so 
unwieldy as to be well-nigh useless. 


One thing is certain, and that is that 
we must avoid the errors of international 
educational collaboration in the past, in 
which education was considered almost 
entirely from the university standpoint 
and the upper reaches of science and 
the arts. There must be representation 
of elementary and secondary education. 
Except for that restriction, it is prob- 
ably wiser to let each country solve its 
own problem of representation, although 
provision might be made for the nomi- 
nation of delegates by a national or- 
ganization representative of all levels 
of education and nonprofessional groups 
having an interest in education. For 
example, we might have in this country 
a United States Commission for Inter- 
national Education to which the teach- 
ers and administrators at various levels 
of education, public and private, should 
elect delegates and to which also the 
leading agricultural, management, and 
labor bodies might also send delegates. 
This group might then nominate dele- 
gates for the international body and 
give instructions (or recommendations) 
as to that policy which should be advo- 
cated by the American delegation. 


Minority representation 


In the same way, the problem of mi- 
nority representation should be treated 
locally rather than from above; al- 
though it might well be provided that 
where separate school systems exist they 
shall be represented in the national 
commission for international education 
which would nominate delegates to the 
international body and pass upon prin- 
ciple. It is true that in this way all 
minorities would not be represented; 
but doubtless cultural divisions such as 
exist in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia would find representation in 
the international delegation. We can- 
not guarantee a voice to every minority. 
There is, after all, no substitute for a 
truly democratic spirit. Certainly some 
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cultural minorities within a nation will 
be represented by cultural majorities of 
other nations, so that perhaps the dis- 
franchisement will not be so serious as 
at first might be supposed. 


CoNCLUSION 


Many of our ideas of the world still 
hobble in the terms of the little Greek 
city-state and the tribal order of the 
Arabian peninsula. The small moun- 
tain states and desert lands which could 
. maintain themselves for centuries iso- 
lated in their illiteracy and special ver- 
nacular, can no longer remain impreg- 
nable to other cultures or to the arms 
of the nations. The airplane, the radio, 
the motion picture, the possibilities of 
radar and facsimile transmission, will 
rapidly increase the growth of inter- 
culture. This can be stimulated and 
made orderly through efforts of an inter- 
national body devoted to this end. 
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Finally, the very peace of the world 
depends upon our understanding of the 
aims, the hopes, the fears, and the needs 
of one another, and the attempt to find 
common, humane, and moral goals. 
Without such knowledge and without 
such an attempt to reach those goals, 
international economic and political or- 
ganization will soon sink to the level 
of another Holy Alliance. Nothing 
could be more unholy or more surely 
destined to lead to further destruction. 

The extension of education is good 
American doctrine. The keynote is in 
Washington’s Farewell Address, where 
he said: 


In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should Be en- 
lightened. Promote, then, asgan object of 
primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. 
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Educational Utopias 
E By I. L. KANDEL 


HE widespread attention that is 

being devoted to the discussion and 
drafting of plans for the use of educa- 
tion as an instrument for world recon- 
struction and international peace stands 
out in sharp contrast to the relative 
failure to give any consideration to edu- 
cation in the deliberations that followed 
World War I. The few proposals that 
were submitted to incorporate some pro- 
vision for an international agency for 
education in the League of Nations 
' Covenant received but scanty attention 
and were not even brought up for dis- 
cussion by the conferees in session at 
Versailles. 

"The contrast does not mean, however, 
that all the organizations which are now 
engaged im drafting general proposals 
for a peace settlement have recognized 
the important part which education 
might play in it. The Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace and 
the Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems are two 
notable exceptions which are consider- 
ing every aspect of peace settlement and 
include education. 

Nevertheless, although there may be 
some disadvantages in discussing educa- 
tion apart from other aspects of inter- 
national reconstruction, educators in 
Great’ Britain and the United States 
cannot be accused of allowing the sub- 
ject of their interest to go by default as 
did their predecessors a generation ago. 
A great deal has already been gained 
from the studies that have so far been 
made and the proposals that have been 
drafted for the future of education. 
There is justification for hope, there- 
fore, that education will be given a hear- 
ing by the peacemakers when they 
gather following the cessation of pres- 
ent hostilities. 
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PROPOSALS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
AGENCY FOR EDUCATION 


The major organizations which have 
been active in drafting proposals for an 
international agency for education are 
the following: in Great Britain, the 
Joint Commission of the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship and the 
London International Assembly; and in 
the United States, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Liaison Committee 
for International Education, the Com- 
mission for the Establishment of an In- 
ternational Office of Education of the 
United States Committee on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, the Universities 
Committee on Post-War International 
Problems, and the American Association 
for an International Office for Educa- 
tion. The proposals of these organiza- 
tions may differ in some details, but in 
general they look to the creation of an 
agency which will exercise supervisory 
and advisory functions over education 
throughout the world. 


Proposep FUNCTIONS 


'The functions of the proposed inter- 
national education office make a formi- 
dable list. Long as this list is, however, 
it must be presented if the total picture 
of proposals is to be appreciated and 
considered. The first concern in all 
the proposals is to secure the elimination 
from educational systems of the type of 
poisonous aggressiveness which in some 
countries has cultivated and kept alive 
the attitude that war is always inevi- 
table. Education should be employed 
to remove nationalistic prejudices, race 
hatred, and a revengeful and warlike 
spirit. To this end an international 
education office should promote educa- 
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tion in knowledge and develop the spirit 
of international co-operation and con- 
duct studies and investigations for the 
advancement of education in general 
and education in world citizenship in 
particular, as the basis of world soli- 
darity. 

More positively, it is proposed that 
the international education office should 
make available materials of interna- 
tional validity and free from national 
prejudices, prevent the use of education 
as an instrumentality for poisoning the 
mind, eliminate activities that threaten 
peace, and prepare a Great History to 
serve as the basis for school textbooks. 
In general, the’ office should promote 
principles and practices for education 
in tolerance, justice, and peace. Text- 
books, teaching materials, and sylla- 
buses should be subject to appraisal by 
the office. 

The cause of educational advance 
and reconstruction should be promoted 
through the international education of- 
fice by international agreements defining 
minimum standards to be attained, in- 
cluding the elimination of illiteracy. 
The office should be given the function 
of advising, reporting on, and carrying 
out the minimum standards agreed upon 
and should give financial assistance to 
the poorer states that need it. One pro- 
posal would go beyond the minimum 
standards and authorize the office to 
promote and implement the ideal of edu- 
cational opportunity and to make avail- 
able the service of technical experts for 
nations that desire help in improving 
their systems of education. 

'The general intent of these functions 
is embodied in the proposal of an inter- 
national charter of education for a free 
world, which would include: universal 
Schooling for health, vocational skills, 
and intellectual development; equal ac- 
cess to educational opportunity at all 
levels; adult education; complete aca- 
demic freedom and responsibility; in- 


struction concerning the history, psy- 
chology, and problems of other peoples 
and of the World organization; and im- 
provement of the preparation and back- 
ground of teachers for giving instruction 
concerning international problems. 

The international education office 
should in general serve as an agency 
to gather and disseminate information 
on education, to exchange ideas, and to 
carry on research and investigations on 
the organization and methods of educa- 
tion. It should study and publish data 
on educational subjects, such as tests 
and measurements, textbooks, school 
building plans, teaching materials, re- 
cordings, and visual aids. It should en- 
courage the adequate financing of edu- 
cation and the improvement of the 
status of teachers in matters of salaries, 
tenure, and retirement. Infórder to pro- 
mote intellectual co-operation, the office 
should encourage holiday travel, the or- 
ganization of summer schools, and the 
exchange of students and teachers, and 
secure reduced travel rates for youth 
movements and for youth camps. To 
the same end, a number of international 
universities and institutes for the study 
of comparative education and the train- 
ing of selected teachers and administra- 
tors for positions of special responsi- 
bility should be established. 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION 


On the actual organization of the in- 
ternational education office, little more 
has been suggested than that it should 
consist of representatives of govern- 
ments, education authorities, teachers, 
parents, and students, who should serve 
as a delegate assembly with a directing 
board appointed by it. Only one pro- 
posal has been made for the financial 
support of the office—that member na- 
tions should make direct appropriations 
to it. Of two references to the relations 
of the office to a world organization, one 
rejects entirely the idea that it should 
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be an integral part of “any political or 
other organization of nations that may 
be established as agenciestof the peace 
machinery"; the other recommends only 
a loose relationship between the educa- 


tional and general world organizations. 
l 
Lessons FROM HISTORY 


On the back page of a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, containing two addresses on 
Education and the Peoples Peace, ap- 
pears the following quotation from 
Thomas Mann: “What would man be 
without Utopia? He must aim at the 
unattainable in order to realize the at- 
tainable and to make one step forward.” 
As a general and universal statement, it 
is difficult to take exception to this quo- 
tatión, or “what’s a Heaven for?” In 
connection with proposals for a practi- 
cal next step it is not clear, however, 
whether the use of the quotation is in- 
tended to estop criticism. That the 
thoughts and hopes of men should have 
been turned to plans for a reconstruc- 
tion of the world to free it from a re- 
currence of the disasters which have 
overwhelmed it in one generation is 
natural; but that the world can be saved 
by plans, constitutions, and the ma- 
chinery of international organizations is 
too facile a solution. In all the pro- 
posals for salvation through education, 
too little attention has been devoted to 
the fate of similar Utopian plans which 
have been proposed in the past, and to 
the forces that influence the character 
of a national system of education. It 
is also open to question whether educa- 
tional reconstruction for a nation or for 
a world can be planned in isolation from 
other aspects of reconstruction—social, 
political, and economic. 

Plans for a central world organization 
for education are in fact not new. The 
International Bureau of Education in 
Geneva has made a notable contribution 
through its study of such plans in Les 


Précurseurs du Bureau International 
d'Education. One of the central themes 
discussed both in England and in the 
United States on the occasion of the 
recent Comenius celebrations was his 
proposal of a Pansophic College. In a 
world torn by years of war and reli- 
gious conflicts and in a stage of transi- 
tion produced by the “new learning,” 
Comenius proposed the establishment of 
the Pansophic College where learned 
men from all parts of the world would 
gather and disseminate a body of com- 
mon basic knowledge as a foundation 
for common understanding among men. 

Nearly three hundred years later H. 
G. Wells put forward a similar plan for 
a world brain to produce a world en- 
cyclopedia dedicated to the same end. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, following immediately after 
the French Revolution and the Napole- 
onic Wars, Marc-Antoine Jullien in his 
Esquisse et vues préliminaires d'un 
ouvrage sur l'education comparée (Paris, 
1817) urged the establishment of a 
special commission of education to com- 
pile an account of the state of edu- 
cation in European countries and to 
publish a bulletin through which the 
information compiled would be dissemi- 
nated. Large sections of Jullien's work 
appeared in translation in the first vol- 
ume of the earliest American profes- 
sional journal, The American Journal 
of Education (1826). Jullien proposed 
a list of several hundred questions deal- 
ing with all levels and aspects of edu- 
cation, because he recognized “a great 
want of connection, harmony, and pro- 
portion in the grand departments of 
physical, moral, and intellectual educa- 


*2See I. L. Kandel, “John Amos Comenius, 
Citizen of the World,” School and Society, Vol. 
55, No. 1424 (April 11, 1942), pp. 401 ff, and 
“The Living Comenius,” The American Czecho- 
slovak Fellowship, Vol. I, No. 1 (1942), pp. 
20 ff.; also J. Needham (Ed.), The Teacher of 
Nations, London: Cambridge University Press, 
1942. 
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tion, as hitherto conducted.” In the 
series on moral and religious education, 
one of the most interesting and modern 
is the question which still remains to 
be solved: 


Are children’s feelings excited against 
certain nations, against persons of different 
religious beliefs or opinions, against cer- 
tain professions?—Or is there inculcated in 
them a universal benevolence towards men, 
and even towards animals; and what means 
are used for this purpose? ? 


In the century following Jullien’s pro- 
posal some thirty or more plans for an 
international agency of education were 
put forward, including the proposal by 
‘Walter Scott, secretary of the New Eng- 
land Education League, of an Interna- 
tional Union for Education. Scott pub- 
lished this plan in his World Education: 
A Discussion of the Favorable Condi- 
Hons for a World Campaign for Educa- 
tion in 1912, and two years later “A Bill 
to Create an International Board of 
Education and a Fund for International 
or World Education” was presented (by 
request) in the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill was identical with the 
bill drawn up by Scott in his book. 

At about the same time Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews was actively engaged in 
enlisting the interest and support of 
the Government of the United States 
and other countries in convening an 
international conference on education 
to discuss the establishment of an inter- 
national agency. Because The Hague 
appeared to be the logical center for 
such a conference she succeeded, with 
the active support of President Taft 
and Mr. Henry Van Dyke, then Ameri- 
can Ambassador at The Hague, in in- 

2See I. L. Kandel, “International Coopera- 
tion in Education: An Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Aspiration,” The Educational Forum, Vol. 
VII, No. 1 (Nov. 1942), pp. 22 ff.; and P. Ros- 
sello, Les Précurseurs du Bureau International 
d'Education (Geneva, 1943), pp. 19 ff. and 
253 ii. 


fluencing the Netherlands Government 
to issue invitations ‘for a conference. 
Unfortunately the date set for the con- 
ference was September 1914! 


‘Reasons FOR Past FAILURE 


This brief historical reference is in- 
troduced not because of any antiquarian 
interest, but because it is essential to 
have well in mind the reasons why plans 
for an international agency of education 
and for international co-operation in 
education have failed in the past, if the 
attainable is to be realized and “one 
step forward” is to be made. These 
reasons became clear when proposals 
were made that education should be in- 
cluded in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. For a century and a half, edu- 
cation had been used as an instrurhent 
of national policy. The opinion was 
widespread that education is too inti- 
mately a national concern and too 
deeply rooted in national culture to be 
subjected to what is regarded as opening 
the way for external interference by an 
international agency. 

Some objection was raised by some 
nations that their systems of education 
were not subject to the control of na- 
tional ministries and that as a conse- 
quence there would be no means for 
implementing any proposals or sugges- 
tions which might come from an inter- 
national agency. Despite the fact that 
in most countries the overwhelming ma- 
jority of teachers, particularly in the 
elementary schools, were strongly in fa- 
vor of a program for peace and inter- 
national understanding, the ministries 
whose servants they were refused to tol- 
erate any departure from the traditional 
nationalist aims. 

When the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation was finally es- 
tablished, it was already too late to 
exercise any influence on national sys- 
tems of education. Nor was there any 
agreement among the intellectuals them- 
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selves about the aims and purposes of 
education, as was made clear when they 
discussed La Formation de l'Homme 
Moderne, the subject of one of their 
* Conversations." 


Must BE on A NATIONAL Basis 


Facts such as these must be taken 
into account before next steps, however 
desirable they may be, are proposed. 
And the most serious of these facts is 
the intensity of nationalistic feeling 
which a century and a half of educa- 
tion has engendered. Huxley and Had- 
don in We Europeans? pointed out the 
most serious obstacles to international 
understanding and co-operation in their 
quotation of a definition of a nation: 
“A nation has been cynically but not 
inapfly defined as ‘a society united by 
a common W as to its origin and a 
common av@%ion to its neighbors.’ ” 

These obstacles have been recounted 
in all the books that have dealt with 
the development of civic loyalties in 
different parts of the world. Little has 
been done, however, to indicate how 
these obstacles can be overcome and 
how education can be diverted from the 
nationalistic emphasis to an emphasis 
on national culture as an essential part 
of world culture. The reconstruction 
of education for international ends must 
begin in the educational system of each 
nation; it cannot be achieved through 
even the best-laid plans of an interna- 
tional agency of education. 

It may be argued that such an agency 
may through conferences initiate the de- 
sirable changes within each nation. 
That the task of securing a meeting of 
minds among representatives of differ- 

3 Julian S. Huxley and Alfred C. Haddon, 


We Europeans, New York: Harper & Bros, 
1936. 

*'This thesis was the theme of the Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbook, Part II, of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education on International 
Understanding through the Publiz-School Cur- 
riculum, Bloomington, II., 1937. 


ent national systems is not simple, was 
manifested when the International Con- 
ference on Examinations held its first 
meeting; for, objective as the problem 
of examinations may appear to be at 
first sight, it was felt that the tradi- 
tional methods were too deeply rooted 
in the respective educational systems 
represented at the Conference to be 
modified or changed. Success was 
finally achieved not by suggestions of 
an over-all plan but by permitting each 
national group to study the problem — 
of examinations in its own way. ‘The 
task of transforming the whole spirit 
of national education will be far more 
difficult and will depend on a vast num- 
ber of forces and factors outside of 
professional education which cannot be 
anticipated. Educational planning, no 
matter how desirable the goals may be, 
cannot be divorced from political, social, 
and economic planning without risk of 
failure. 


THE IDEALLY DESIRABLE AND 
THE PRACTICABLE 


At the risk of being included among 
“the prophets of despair,” as Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr describes those who say 
that the proposals are idealistic, I be- 
lieve that criticisms of the detailed func- 
tions assigned to the proposed office of 
education can be made without rejecting 
the idea that such an office is urgently 
needed. There is some danger that the 
next attainable step that might be made 
may be missed by overemphasizing the 
detailed functions which an interna- 
tional education office should undertake. 
American experience should have served 
as a warning against assigning to the 
office functions which would be rejected 
by American educators if similar func- 
tions were proposed for the United 
States Office of Education. 

Assuming, however, that an interna- 
tional education office were created 
charged with the functions which have 
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been listed earlier—the establishment of 
minimum standards of education, the 
drafting of an international charter of 
education, and conducting surveys and 
investigations—what sanctions could be 
employed to implement any recommen- 
dations that would be made? So far 
as minimum standards of education are 
concerned, it is too often forgotten that 
more than half the world is still illiterate 
and that there are more reasons for fail- 
ures to liquidate illiteracy than lack of 
good will or of financial ability. Nor 
have there been wanting ideal charters 
in the history of education, and the 
United States is still far from imple- 
menting the ideal charters formulated 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The story of the survey of education 
in China by the Mission of Experts ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations can- 
not be ignored when surveys and in- 
vestigations by groups of experts drawn 
from different cultural backgrounds are 
proposed. 

Little is heard of earlier proposals 
that the United States should undertake 
to decontaminate and control education 
or send an American Expeditionary 
Force of teachers abroad, but among 
the functions planned for the interna- 
tional education office is the promotion 
of complete academic freedom and aca- 
demic responsibility and accountability 
of all teachers everywhere. ‘This sug- 
gestion raises questions which have not 
even been considered in most countries 
at any level of education except the uni- 
versity, and provides no answer to the 
question to whom teachers are to be 
accountable and responsible. 

It is further proposed that the inter- 
national education office should exercise 
clear-cut appraisal functions of text- 
.books, syllabuses, and teaching mate- 
rials. By what standards is this ap- 
praisal to be made, and what sanctions 
could be imposed and by whom, if the 
standards were not met? Appraisal 


functions of textbooks, syllabuses, and 
teaching materials could too easily be 
converted ihto mandates and prescrip- 
tions. 

There is in any case an exaggerated 
notion of the influence that school text- 
books can exercise, and with it a mis- 
taken notion that textbooks enjoy the 
same place in foreign schools as they do 
in the American. The German Repub- 
lic produced some excellent textbooks in 


the field of history, but they furnished: 


no guarantee of what went on in the 
classroom. The United States has prob- 
ably produced. the best textbooks in the 
world from the pedagogical, typographi- 
cal, and illustration points of view in all 
subjects, but their existence and use in 
history, for example, was no guarantee 
that pupils and students got very fhuch 
from them. What meas of success 
would textbooks or tea materials 
prepared by the international education 
office achieve, when the one Great Book 
used for nearly two thousand years has 
failed? It is not querulous criticism to 
suggest that it would be well to examine 
the history and the characteristics of our 
own educational system before goals 
which have not yet been reached in our 
own country are proposed for ‘an inter- 
national education office. 


UTOPIAS AND REALITIES 


The answer to the advocates of an 
educational Utopia has already been 
given by those upon whom the task of 
educational reconstruction will fall. It 
may be assumed that the members of 
the Conference of Allied Ministers -of 
Education are as conscious of the edu- 
cational needs of their countries as 
those who at a distance from the front 
are planning the educational destinies 
of the whole world. The executive 
branch of the Conference is the Inter- 
Allied Bureau of Education, which may 
in time become an international educa- 
tion office. No blueprints or specifica- 
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tions of the functions of the Bureau 
have been published, nor has the Con- 
ference wandered far beyofid the limits 
of the immediate tasks ahead of the 
ministries of education in their respec- 
tive countries. One suggestion—that a 
Great History be prepared as the basis 
for school textbooks—has already been 
rejected as impracticable. Nor does 
the Department of State, which rather 
belatedly accepted membership in the 
* Conference, contemplate any such gran- 
diose scheme as is implied in the current 
proposals of an international agency of 
education. 

In the forthcoming Educational Year- 
book, 1944, of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, which contains a series of 
articles on “Plans for Post-War Educa- 
tional Recofistruction,” there is further 
evidence that the authors do not expect 
that assistance from outside sources will 
be needed for the reorganization of the 
educational systems of their nations. 
Except for such aid as will be available 
to restore the material fabric of their 
educational institutions, each nation will 
seek to reconstruct its own system in the 
light of its own needs. If the authors 
seem somewhat timid in approaching 
the problems cf educational reconstruc- 
tion, the reason is to be found in the 
fact that the nature of such reconstruc- 
tion depends upon too many forces— 
social, political, and economic—which 
cannot even yet be foreseen. They 
would have shown no such timidity had 
they been asked to draft ideal schemes 
of reconstruction in a vacuum. 


A PERFECT OR A PERFECTIBLE PLAN? 


The creation of an international edu- 
cation office is eminently desirable and 
urgently needed, as no one knows bet- 
ter than the student of comparative edu- 
cation; but the contributions that it 
could make to removing the causes of 
war and promoting the cause of peace 


and international understanding are lim- 
ited. Nor, for reasons that have already 
been indicated, could such an office pro- 
mote the advancement of education by 
direct action or by agreements. In Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace, issued by 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
appears the statement that “a similar 
organization [that is, an international 
commission of education], but without 
detailed structural specifications is sug- 
gested by I. L. Kandel” in the Third 
Report and Papers Presented to the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. This failure to elaborate “de- 
tailed structural specifications” was not 
due to Jack of imagination or inability 
to draft a perfect plan. It was delib- 
erate and based on the conviction that 
too many ideal schemes of education 
have died a-borning because they ig- 
nored existing conditions that must be 
met and could not anticipate forces that 
would stand in the way of their imple- 
mentation. Samuel Butler made a pro- 
found statement which is applicable to 
proposals of a perfect scheme in any so- 
cial venture, when he wrote that “ex- 
tremes are alone logical, and they are 
always absurd, the mean is alone prac- 
ticable and it is always illogical.” 

The main functions of an interna- 
tional education office should be to ob- 
serve, to gather information, and to 
disseminate it. Much still remains to 
be done in collecting accurate informa- 
tion about the educational systems of 
the world; comparable statistics on edu- 
cation are still not available; educa- 
tional terminology is not yet adequately 
defined. On curricula and courses of 
study and on textbooks what is needed 
is not appraisal but publicity, although 
the publicity given, as early as 1934, to 
the new courses of study, textbooks, and 
teaching materials adopted by the Nazis 
apparently made no impression on those 
who now so enthusiastically demand the 
decontamination of Axis education. 
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The dissemination of accurate infor- 
mation on the nature and practice of 
education throughout the world would 
stimulate healthy emulation among the 
nations. This has been the process of 
educational advancement in England 
through the publication by the Board of 
Education of its reports, suggestions, 
and special inquiries on education in 
foreign countries; it has been the proc- 
ess of educational advancement in the 
United States through the publications 
of the United States Office (formerly 
Bureau) of Education. In both coun- 
tries the more backward areas have been 
stimulated to catch up with the best 
that has already been achieved, while 
the more advanced areas have been en- 
couraged to make more progress. More 
can be achieved by the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas than by the exercise of 
functions which it is proposed to assign 
to the prospective international educa- 
tion office. How such ideas will be put 
into practice in education should be the 
concern of each nation, guided by its 
own needs and conditions. 


As to the paramount aim which has 


stimulated the plans for an interna- 


tional educátion office—the desire to 
promote peace and international under- 
standing and co-operation—the same 
arguments may be pursued. The aim 
will not be achieved by an over-all inter- 
national organization, for it involves a 
change of spirit which must be devel- 
oped through the relations of each hu- 
man being with his immediate neighbors 
irrespective of race, creed, or color. To 
suggest, as has been done by one closely 
associated with the educational system 
of New York City, that an international 
agency should promote the ideals of tol- 
erance, justice, and peace is to shelve a 
problem which New York City has been 


unable to solve. It may be a paradox, - 


but it is none the less true, that ifiter- 
national education is in fact national 
education, just as international politics 
are national politics. Internationalism 
must begin at home, and an interna- 
tional education office may. contribute 
something to it but cannot direct its 
development, as seems to be assumed in 
the idealistic plans for its organization. 
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A Policy of Cultural Co-operation 


. By G. Howranp SHAW 


HE borrowing of ways of doing 

things, information, ideas, beliefs, 
and art motifs from one another has al- 
ways been an important aspect of the 
relations of peoples. In fact, not only 
have peoples generally borrowed from 
one another, but also they have often 
'made that which was borrowed the 
basis of inventions and discoveries 
which, in turn, were passed on to other 
peoples. In this manner peoples have 
generally, if not deliberately, co-op- 
erated for their mutual advancement. 


EARLY CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


The Greeks learned a crude system 
of land measurement from the Egyp- 
tians and transformed it into the ab- 
stract mathematical science of geome- 
try. The Romans brought together 
from every ancient Mediterranean land 
methods of tilling the soil, tending 
plants, and keeping domestic animals, 
and created that occupation which the 
Western world calls “farming.” The 
Chinese failed in their attempts to imi- 
tate Syrian glass, but contrived the art 
of making porcelain in the course of 
their effort. The Europeans borrowed 
this art from them. The so-termed Ara- 
bic numerals were invented by Hindu 
scholars. After having been carried to 
Europe (where they supplanted the 
awkward Roman numeration) by Jew- 
ish and Arabic merchants, they became 
the means of a general advance of arith- 
métic as well as the basis of double- 
entry bookkeeping—the fundamental 
accounting technique of modern busi- 
ness. After borrowing gunpowder from 
the Chinese, the Europeans invented 
firearms, from which in the eighteenth 
century there was elaborated the origi- 
nal conception of the internal combus- 
tion engine. 
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If the foregoing illustrations of for- 
tuitous cultural co-operation suggest 
that in the past Western peoples have 
obtained many cultural materials from 
Eastern sources, today the Eastern peo- 
ples are borrowing heavily from the 
West. The Western peoples can, how- 
ever, claim no cultural superiority, and 
the Eastern peoples need admit no cul- 
tural inferiority. They may feel, as 
an Egyptian scholar said recently of 
his countrymen’s effort to develop sci- 
entific institutions, that they are only 
taking back what they once gave. In- 
deed, this feeling may justly exist 
among all peoples, for each has con- 
tributed to the others so that today, 
when cultural borrowings are more di- 
verse and extensive than ever before, 
none need be a beggar. 

The ways of life of the world’s peo- 
ples have grown together, always in a 
fabric of cultural relations which, 
whether thin or brocaded, has been in 
fact a universal garment. Cultural ex- 
change among peoples is the shuttle that 
weaves the common life of mankind. 


VARIETY OF EXCHANGES 


There have been no contacts or rela- 
tions among peoples without cultural 
exchange. The sailor home from the 
sea has brought new information about 
strange men, products, and places. The 
soldier returned from war has carried a 
similar gift to his countrymen. The 
merchant has generally prospered only 
when he has possessed sufficient knowl- 
edge of both his own and other lands to 
undertake new enterprises successfully. 
The wandering scholar has commonly 
sought both new knowledge and new 
doctrines among strangers. The itin- 
erant artist has frequently found oppor- 
tunity in foreign lands. The religious 
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missionary has carried his faith to far- 
away places, while the pilgrim has gone 
to them as much to worship and to 
learn as to teach. The traveler has 
made the satisfaction of his curiosity 
about little-known nations a service to 
the advancement of knowledge. The 
princess who married a foreign prince 
usually took many of her native ways 
of life and beliefs with her. A far- 
sighted king dispatched missions to 
other sovereigns in order to obtain the 
knowledge or the services of workmen 
or scholars—in the contemporary phrase 
“technical experts"—that would add to 
the prosperity of his realm. 


INCREASED CONTACTS AND GOVERN- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


In the past, when contacts of these 
kinds multiplied among peoples, those 
most involved generally experienced on 
the one hand some loosening of tradi- 
tion and on the other hand some broad- 
ening and enrichment of life. In other 
words, intensified social intercourse ac- 
celerated cultural change. Today, when 
new modes of transportation and com- 
munication bring peoples into closer 
relations than ever before, cultural ex- 
changes are, of course, on an unprece- 
dented scale and with intensified effects. 
Some scholars speak of the '"Westerni- 
zation" of Asia. Some critics fear the 
*Americanization" of Europe. The 
United States may be regarded not only 
as a social but also as a cultural “meélt- 
ing pot." 

When confronted with circumstances 
as fundamenta] for change as those 
noted above, namely, world-wide cul- 
tural borrowing and the manifold migra- 
tion of ideas and the applications of sci- 
ence, governments necessarily began to 
take a new interest in cultural relations 
and to frame policies concerning them. 
'Thus China and Japan abandoned their 
efforts to exclude Western ideas; ac- 
tually, they reversed policies of cultural 


isolation and adopted policies of cultural 
borrowing. In the West, where new 
forms of power and wealth, as well as 
new social conditions, arose with the ad- 
vancement and application of scientific 
knowledge, nation after nation under- 
took to carry on cultural programs with 
its neighbors. A few of these programs 
were framed to support political and 
military aggressions. Others were ef- 
forts to spread a national way of life 
among foreign peoples, that is, they 
were cultural imperialism. Others had 
for their aim the “selling” of a nation 
or a national way of life to other peo- 
ples. ] 

The programs were usually justified 
on the ground that they promoted mu- 
tual understanding and thereby contrib- 
uted to the maintenance of peace? ac- 
tually, they were regarded as succéssful 
if they maintained the prestige of the 
country of their origin among the peo- 
ples toward which they were directed. 
Obviously, such cultural programs, how- 
ever reciprocal they might be said to 
be, were not a true co-operation among 
peoples, for their aims were certainly 
one-sided. 


BASES OF THE AMERICAN PROGRAM 


. The American policy of cultural co- 
operation with foreign peoples as de- 
veloped since 1938 by the Department 
of State is framed and carried on in the 
following terms: 

1. Cultural exchanges between peo- 
ples should be arranged as a mutual 
service. One nation will give another 
nation that intellectual and educational 
assistance which it desires to receive. 
'The United States Government will as- 
sist in carrying on in a foreign country 
only those kinds of cultural activities 
which it asks for or is willing to accept 
on agreed terms. This practice assures 
any nation entering into cultural ex- 
changes with the American people of 
obtaining whatever access it may desire 
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to American intellectual and educational 
facilities and achievements, and such 
access should enable it to request that 
aid which best serves its own ends. At 
the same time, the United States can 
establish those cultural contacts that 
seem most useful to the American peo- 
ples. Thus the several nations having 
cultural relations with the American 
people will share in a general process 
of advancing and applying knowledge, 
but each will be able to choose the serv- 
ice it requires. 

2. Cultural relations between peoples 
should be reciprocal. The United States 
Government will assist in furthering cul- 
tural exchanges with a foreign people 
only with the understanding that there 
is or will be in prospect a return in kind. 
Actually, of course, cultural exchanges 
can never be said to be equal between 
countries, for the importance of cultural 
assistance to one country cannot be 
measured in terms of the benefits re- 
ceived by another people from a similar 
or a different kind of cultural assistance. 
The maintenance of two-way cultural 
exchanges contributes to the achieve- 
ment of that free intellectual intercourse 
among peoples which is the necessary 
basis of their sharing continuously in 
the general process of advancing and 
applying knowledge. 

3. Intellectual and educational influ- 
ence will not be exerted so as to alter 
the culture of another people in a pre- 
determined way. ‘The United States 
Government will avoid cultural impe- 
rialism. ‘True cultural co-operation ex- 
ists only when the integrity of national 
cultures is recognized and preserved, 
and this is possible only when each peo- 
ple has free choice of social values. 
However, it is not cultural imperialism 
when foreigners who have studied or 
resided in the United States make their 
appreciation of the American way of 
life a factor in the choice of social val- 
ues by their countrymen. Nor is it cul- 
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tural imperialism when the American 
people aid a foreign people that finds 
value and inspiration in American cul- 
ture to obtain a better knowledge of it. 
Cultural co-operation does not mean 
that peoples will not influence one an- 
other, but that each, having regard for 
the respective ways of life of the others, 
will aid those others to develop in ac- 
cord with their respective choices of 
values. 

4. Cultural exchanges should be be- 
tween peoples, not between governments 
or between a government and foreign 
peoples. The United States Govern- 
ment will act primarily to facilitate and 
supplement the cultural activities of the 
American people carried on abroad 
through their ordinary intellectual and 
educational institutions and organiza- 
tions. This action, it appears, will re- 
quire the organization of several forms 
of co-operation between the Department 
of State and other agencies of the 
Federal Government, and especially be- 
tween the Department and private in- 
stitutions and organizations. Such co- 
operation, in order to be successful, will 
also require a clear recognition by both 
governmental agencies and private insti- 
tutions and organizations that cultural 
activity abroad is deeply significant for 
our national life. 


METHODS OF CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


In developing a world-wide program 
of cultural co-operation in terms of 
these principles, the Department of 
State recognizes that there are different 
methods of co-operation. In some cases, 
such as intercourse among scholars and 
Scientists on the highest levels of re- 
search and speculation, it may be or- 
ganized internationally, that is, without 
regard to national considerations. In 
other cases, such as those in which na- 
tions are attempting to deal with prob- 
lems which are common to them, it may 
be carried on through some agency in 
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which the several nations are repre- 
sented and express their respective 
points of view. The present collabora- 
tion of the United States Government 
with the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education embodies this form of co- 
operation, which it is hoped may be 
further developed in a United Nations 
Organization for Educational and Cul- 
tural Reconstruction. 

Many cultural exchanges are, how- 
ever, to be made directly between two 
nations, that is, in a bilateral arrange- 
ment which recognizes their respective 
national interests and assures mutual 
service to them. Under the principles 
set down above, such bilateral arrange- 
ments will greatly increase the cultural 
services that peoples can render one an- 
other, without at the same time estab- 
lishing special privileges for one nation 
or for a group of nations. 

In the view of the Department of 
State, cultural co-operation consists of 
planned educational, intellectual, and 
artistic exchanges among peoples for 
the advantage of all concerned. Chief 
among such exchanges are the sending 
of technical experts, professors, teach- 
ers, students, and leaders in various 
fields of intellectual and artistic expres- 
sion and social service from one country 
to another. The lasting influence of 
personal experience with foreign people 
should give such exchanges a primary 
place in any programs of cultural co- 
operation. 

The new media of social intercourse, 
the motion picture and the radio, make 
possible far closer contacts between the 
peoples of the several countries than 
ever before. For this reason, special at- 
tention must be given to the develop- 
ment of ways of using them that will 
contribute most to the nations’ under- 
standing of and respect for one another. 
The free flow of books and other printed 
materials from country to country 
should bind together their educational 


centers, professional and technical 
groups, and general reading public. 
The organization of this free flow, like 
the use of motion pictures and the radio, 
requires special study. Exchanges ‘in 
the arts can be made by sending both 
persons and productions from country 
to country. 

The United States Government will 
undertake to assist in developing pro- 
grams that, while consisting of various 
kinds of exchanges, will be designed in 
their over-all patterns to give that cul- 
tural service which foreign peoples seek 
from the American people. At the same 
time, the American people will expect 
to receive from other peoples contribu- 
tions both to knowledge and to the arts, 
which, as stimuli to American creative- 
ness, will enrich American culttfre in 
new ways. Indeed, the American people 
can profit quite as much from such gifts 
to them as they can from the good will 


their services to other peoples may . 


build. 


CULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND Oun 
Foreicn Poricv 


The justification of the American peo- 
ple’s entering into cultural co-operation 
with the world’s peoples exists, first, in 
circumstance arising from the present 
war and, second, in the general move- 
ment of world life. 

The great destruction of educational 
and cultural facilities brought about by 
the war, in large part as a result of de- 
liberate policies of the Axis powers, will 
necessitate co-operative effort by the 
United Nations if those countries which 
have suffered most are to become able to 
maintain their cultural standards and 
take their rightful places in a peaceful 
world. The magnitude of this problem 
calls for greater resources than those 
possessed by private agencies; the dan- 
gers to social order and peace which lurk 
in it require that the United States 
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Government represent and serve the na- 
tional interest by participating in a 
United Nations effort to dedl with it. 

The development of programs of cul- 
tural co-operation with the various peo- 
ples of the world is one of the contribu- 
tions which the American people, if 
true to their own genius, can and should 
make to the establishment of a peaceful 
world. American society derives a dis- 
tinctive quality from the effort the 
American people have made to give 
individuals free access to a body of 
knowledge, traditional as well as ad- 
vancing; in fact it may be argued that 
their well-being is as much a result of 
this effort as it is of either political 
liberty or the availability of great na- 
tional resources. Cultural co-operation 
is action in the international field on 
this principle. 

There are two simple ways of dealing 
with irritating international situations: 
one is to coerce or destroy those per- 
sons or groups causing the irritation, 
that is, the power solution; the other 
is to find a new way of lessening the 
irritation, that is, a knowledge solution. 
Obviously, both solutions involve social 
organization. The first requires the 
whole apparatus of power politics and 
warfare; the second calls for the crea- 
tion of new modes of co-operation 
among the world’s peoples. 

In a fundamental sense, certainly, the 


Axis powers seek a power solution and 
propose to maintain their domination by 
force. Actually, it should be recognized, 
they make cultural imperialism and re- 
strictions on thought and on the ac- 
cess not only of individuals but also 
of nations to the body of knowledge 
a means of their aggrandizement. The 
United Nations seek a world order in 
which power will be used co-operatively 
to maintain peace, and in which the 
adjustment of national interests in 
economic and social fields will be 
co-operatively undertaken. Cultural 
co-operation, when conceived as a serv- 
ice of one people to another in the field 
of ideas and knowledge, can be recog- 
nized as the dynamic condition support- 
ing each of these forms of co-operation. 

On the one hand, if cultural co-opera- 
tion serves the immediate national in- 
terest of the American people, on the 
other hand it is their contribution to 
the conditions which, in an increasingly 
interdependent world, make possible for 
each people an improved service of its 
own national interest. Thus the Ameri- 
can people can be true to their own cul- 
tural genius and at the same time act 
explicitly in the way in which through- 
out history peoples have enriched world 
life. A policy of cultural co-operation 
may be seen, therefore, as a right and 
proper element in the general foreign 
policy of the United States Government. 
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Foreign Government Programs of 
Cultural Relations 


By Ruta Emiry McMurry 


N RECENT years, programs of cul- 
tural relations with other countries 
have come to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the national affairs of 
many of the great and the small nations 
of the world. These governments have 
put their best efforts into planning and 
carrying out such programs and have 
given them strong financial support. 

The programs have taken different 
forms. Germany, for example, from the 
beginning directed her activities pri- 
marily toward the many Germans living 
abroad and emphasized their cultural 
union with the Fatherland. 'The Na- 
tional Socialists carried this emphasis on 
cultural nationalism to the point of us- 
ing it as an aggressive weapon. A 
more common type of program is that 
which seeks to present abroad in the 
best light the life and thought of the 
country of origin. Finally, there is the 
program which fosters understanding 
among nations in order to create a bet- 
ter atmosphere for mutually beneficial 
co-operation. It is this last type of 
program, one of cultural co-operation 
with other peoples, that the United 
States seeks to develop. 

Such cultural programs are of rela- 
tively recent origin, dating from the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
France, Germany, and Italy had fairly 
extensive programs of cultural expan- 
sion abroad before the First World War. 
Between 1918 and 1939, the French, 
German, and Italian activities were 
greatly increased and most of the other 
European governments developed pro- 
grams. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, did not recognize the need for 
“presenting her case" to other countries 
until 1934, when she established the 
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British Council. In the United States, 
the Department of State did not initiate 
a program of cultural relations abroad 
until 1938, 

In this article an effort is made to 
trace the main lines of development of 
three of these programs, namely, those 
of France, Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain? A study of the Debates in the 
British and French Parliaments and in 
the German Reichstag, and an analysis 
of yearly budget reports and other offi- 
cial documents, leave no doubt in the 
mind of the reader of the value placed 
upon such programs by French, Ger- 
man, and British national governments. 


POINTS or SIMILARITY 


While the French, German, and Brit- 
ish programs differ greatly, there seem 
to be some common points in their 
development. 

1. From the beginning, these pro- 
grams of cultural relations abroad have 
been initiated and controlled or super- 
vised by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
or the Foreign Office, in whose budgets 
most of the funds for carrying them on 
are placed. They have become a very 
important part of government policy 
abroad. 

2. Each country has a strong belief 
in the importance of its own culture 
and a desire to have other countries 
know and appreciate this culture. 

3. Each country believes that the im- 


l'The work of the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations, impor- 
tant as it was, is not studied here. The gov- 
ernments carried on two kinds of programs of 
cultural relations abroad: one through a great 
international body, the League, and the other, 
the program which is considered here, that of 
direct cultural relations between nations. 
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proveinent of cultural relations leads to 
better economic and political relations. 

4. Each country centers much of its 
effort in the teaching of the national lan- 
guage (French, German, English) in 
foreign lands as a basis for better cul- 
tural and economic relationships. 

5. Each country, having decided to 
develop a program of cultural relations 
with other countries, has given it strong 
moral and financial support. There has 
been much rivalry among the nations 
and emulation of certain parts of the 
programs, but all have recognized the 
need for a permanent program of cul- 


, tural relations abroad to carry out cer- 


tain of their foreign policies. 


THE FRENCH PROGRAM 


The French were the first to recog- 
nize the advantages of a large-scale pro- 


. gram of cultural relations abroad. Dur- 


ing the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the French Government spent 
about 20,000,000 francs for a program 
of religious, educational, and philan- 
thropic activities carried on in the Near 
East and in the Far East by the French 
Catholic teaching missionaries. Funds 
for this work were placed in the budget 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
allocated through official channels. 

Aíter the separation of church and 
state, the Government began to develop 
a program of lay education and ex- 
tended it to the Western world. Sup- 
port, however, was continued to the 
Catholic schools. In 1910 the first 
French Institute was established in Flor- 
ence, Italy, as a new type of institution 
of higher learning and intellectual co- 
operation, to "give to university youth 
abroad a knowledge of and a taste for 
the finest in French culture." "The in- 
stitute was also a center for the study 
of Italian culture. 

At the close of the war, France, vic- 
torious but badly weakened by many 
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losses, began to face the problem of 
finding her place in the “new world un- 
der construction.” For her, as for the 
other European nations, economic ex- 
pansion was vitally important. Believ- 
ing that when blood had ceased to flow 
the struggle between nations was not 
over, and that “their influence, their re- 
spective cultures, their commerce, their 
language, their thought" remained as 
powerful weapons which in the future 
might decide the conflict, France de- 
cided upon an intensive program of cul- 
tural expansion abroad to spread her 
influence throughout Europe and the 
rest of the world. 


Of all of our products for exportation, 
the finest, the one that is best fitted to 
make French genius known, admired and 
loved, is French thought. . . . Intellectual 
and moral expansion is the best way to 
prepare for economic expansion. 


So said M. Raiberti, reporting for the 
Commission of the Budget (Foreign Af- 
fairs) in 1919. France called this a 
propaganda program, meaning by propa- 
ganda, intellectual and moral influence. 

Plans for the new program included 
the co-ordination of government activi- 
ties and private initiative. Responsi- 
bility for cultural relations abroad, how- 
ever, was centered in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and all economic, politi- 
cal, and educational activities abroad 
were to be carried on with the approval 
of the Ministry under the control of its 
diplomatic agents. Funds for such ac- 
tivities were placed in the budget of this 
Ministry in the chapter, Oeuvres fran- 
gaises à l'étranger (French activities 
abroad). 

There were four sections of the 
Oeuvres frangaises: the university and 
school section which was the most im- 
portant, the artistic and literary sec- 
tion, the travel and sport section, and 
a section for other activities which gave 
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aid to such private organizations as 
the Alliance frangaise and included the 
cinema and the radio. 

The French program of cultural ex- 
pansion abroad was carried on in close 
collaboration with the foreign govern- 
ments, and efforts were made to adapt 
the activities to the special needs of 
the different foreign countries, 

The need for an even more extensive 
and effective program of cultural ex- 
pansion grew as tensions continued to 
increase in Europe, for the French au- 
thorities continued to regard the pro- 
gram of intellectual expansion as one of 
the best means for combating disaster. 
In 1933 France devoted about 10 per 
cent of the entire budget of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs to this purpose. 
By 1936 the amount was increased to 
about 20 per cent. 

Of all their educational activities 
abroad, the French were most proud of 
their French Institutes, those important 
institutions of higher learning which had 
become true organs of collaboration, of 
exchange, of understanding between 
France and other countries. In 1936 
there were thirty of these institutes and 
several hundred French professors on 
leave abroad, at the service of the for- 
eign governments. There was also a net- 
work of French elementary and second- 
ary schools in Europe and the Americas 
and in the Near East and the Far East. 
In spite of that, the French educational 
works abroad were in a critical situa- 
tion, for the French activities had to 
combat the redoubled efforts of German 
and Italian propaganda. “Already in 
several countries whose students have 
attended regularly French institutions 
and schools, we have noted in the youth 
a disturbing tendency to turn to another 
culture and to another political idea,” 
said the rapporteur for the Commission 
on the Budget (Foreign Affairs) for 
1937. 


Although seriously handicapped by 
the financial situation and the devalua- 
tion of the franc, the French Govern- 
ment made exery effort to support a 
constantly increasing program of cul- 
tural activities abroad. In 1937 the 
grant for such activities was 57,599,100 
francs. For 1938 a grant of 70,358,200 
francs was proposed. 

The French program of “intellectual 
and moral expansion" abroad was con- 
tinued through the difficult period pre- 
ceding the invasion of Poland. Even 
after the war had begun, in December 
1939, both the Chambre and the Sénat 
voted against a reduction of 5,000,000 
francs which had been recommended be- 
cause of the decrease in some of the cul- . 
tural activities and the disappearance of 
others due to the war. 

At present, the French Committee of 
National Liberation is making efforts to 
carry on the French tradition of cul- 
tural relations abroad. 


THE GERMAN PROGRAM 


The German program had a different 
orientation. ‘The early German colo- 
nists, when they sought new homes 
abroad, took with them their churches 
and their schools in an effort to pre- 
serve their German culture. In order 
to strengthen the feeling of German cul- 
tural unity which increased both within 
and without Germany after 1870, the 
German Government began to subsidize 
the German schools abroad, which were 
the best means for keeping the children 
of German descent from being denation- 
alized. These Auslandsschulen, which 
were private schools organized by 
church and school communities, were 
intended primarily for German chil- 
dren, but received many pupils of other 
nationalities. Support was also given 
for exchange professorships and for stu- 
dent exchanges. 

A private organization, the Society for 
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the Promotion of Germanism Abroad, 
had much to do with the development 
of German cultural nationalism. It 
stressed the philosophy basic to the 
German program of cultural expansion, 
that all Germans living abroad had two 
loyalties, one to the state of which they 
were citizens and one to the German 
nationality and language. Both loyal- 
ties made basically the same claims 
upon them and must be held by all 
Germans through all kinds of oppression 
and struggle. : 


During the Weimar Republic 


After the First World War, the lead- 
ers of the Weimar Republic, facing 
the problems of rebuilding the inner 
strength of the Fatherland and of re- 
establishing Germany’s influence abroad, 
emphasized a study of “all things Ger- 
man,” believing that a nation with such 
a great culture and a great past must 
also have a great future. Military 
power had been taken away from Ger- 
many, and her economic power greatly 
weakened. There remained to her as a 
substitute for other forms of aggrandize- 
ment a program of cultural expansion 
abroad. 

Looking for strength and support, the 

„leaders turned to the millions of Ger- 
mans beyond their borders, and the pro- 
gram of Germanism abroad took on new 
life. The program of the Weimar Re- 
public also included serious efforts to 
regain German cultural prestige among 
other peoples and to re-establish the 
high position which the German lan- 
guage had held abroad in prewar days. 
-The schools, literary and artistic activi- 
ties, the press, the radio, and the cinema 
were used to carry on this work. In the 
program of reconstruction, the Aus- 
landsschulen continued to play a most 
important role. 

Prussia was also interested in the Ger- 
man cultural program abroad. In 1922 


funds were placed in the state budget 
to introduce school groups of the Verein 
für das Deutschtum im Auslande into 
the Prussian schools. Dr. Boelitz, Prus- 
sian Minister of Education, made the 
recommendation that an effort be made 
to “awaken in the hearts of the pupils 
warm sympathy and understanding of 
all Germans abroad." Other German 
states were also interested in promoting 
Germanism abroad. 

In 1925, Stresemann, as Foreign Min- 
ister, spoke in the Reichstag of 


those fellow countrymen who, although 
they are inseparably united to us by a 
common culture and the bond of blood, 
must live as citizens of a foreign state, 
whether this is the result of a long histori- 
cal development or the result of recent 
treaties. . . . Almost everywhere they are 
engaging in a battle for the preservation 
of their nationality. 


He recommended the kind of cultural 
autonomy recently granted to German 
minorities in Estonia, which was the 
kind of development which “every 
friend of a true peace in Europe”.would 
hope for. By 1929 the members of 
the Reichstag had become more aware 
of the need for Kulturpolitik. The For- 
eign Office was encouraged to increase 
subsidies for German cultural goals 
abroad, for which about 8,000,000 RM 
was granted in 1930. By 1931 Ger- 
many was spending about 15 per cent 
of the total budget of the Foreign Of- 
fice for this purpose. 

Poverty, unemployment, and bitter- 
ness among the many political parties 
were increasing dangerously in Ger- 
many, and Germany’s financial situation 
was very serious. 

On March 17, 1931, Dr. Schnee, re- 
porting for the committee on the budget 
of the Foreign Office on funds for cul- 
tural activities abroad, said: 


Here most important work is at stake. 
This involves not only the preservation of 
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German culture in the voit but it in- 
volves' problems of world politics. It is 
of ihe greatest importance to encourage a 
correct understanding of German character 
and German culture everywhere abroad. 


Republican ideas as developed during 
the Weimar Republic had relatively lit- 
.tle influence on the Auslandsschulen, 
since many of their teachers had been 
trained during the monarchy and were 
still sympathetic to its ideals. This was 


especially true of many of the chiuse; 


schools abroad. 


Under the National Socialist regime 


"When the National Socialists came 
into power they found a strong founda- 
tion on which to build their program of 
cultural expansion abroad. Both within 
and without Germany, a feeling of the 
cultural unity of all Germans had been 
fostered. The Nazi foreign policy called 
for the union of all Germans into a 
Greater Germany which would include 
not only Germany and Austria, but the 
territory occupied by Germans in other 
parts of the world. Under the direction 
of the Ausland-Abteilung (foreign sec- 
tion) which later became the Ausland- 
: Organization of the NSDAP (Nazional 
Sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartet) , 
a program was begun immediately to 
make all German citizens living abroad 
active participants in the National So- 
cialist program. 

Gauleiter Bohle, leader of the Aus- 
land-Organization (AO) and chief of 
Ausland-Organization of the Foreign 
Office, made an official statement in 
1939 about Auslanddeutschtum and the 
program carried on abroad by the 
NSDAP. Since the new regime identi- 
fied German culture with National So- 
cialist culture, the work of cultural re- 


lations abroad took on a clear National , 


Socialist direction. Bohle said: 


He who lives abroad and wishes to carry 
on a close relationship with the Homeland 


i : : 
will carry on this relationship within the 
framework of the National Socialist Party, 
because he’ knows that Germany has be- 
come National Socialist. 


A Kultur-Amt, or ‘cultural bureau, 
was set up to serve as an administrative 
center for all kinds of intellectual and 
cultural exchange between Germans liv- 
ing abroad and the Reich, and. it dealt 
with.every aspect of their cultural life. 
Most of the activities carried on within 
the Reich found their counterparts in 
the Ausland-Organization. 

In 1933 Hitler had said that his pro- 
gram of cultural expansion abroad was 
directed primarily toward the Reichs- 
deutschen living abroad, and that he 
had no desire to interfere with the rights 
of any citizens of other nations, Ac- 
cording to official pronouncements, this 
continued to be the policy of the 
NSDAP. Again and again, party offi- 


cials denied any desire for territorial ex- , 


pansion. After the invasion began, 
however, the NSDAP design for a 
Greater Germany became clear. 

Many Nazi and other authoritative 
sources tell in detail how the German 
citizens living abroad, together with na- 
tionals of other countries who had been 
converted to the Nazi cause, fought for 
the Greater Germany when the Nazi in- 
vasions took place in Europe. 


THE BRITISH PROGRAM 


For some time before the establish- 
ment of the British Council in 1934, 
the British Government had been re- 
ceiving reports from its representatives 
abroad that much harm was being done 
to British interests by the powerful cul- 


,tural propaganda of certain foreign 


countries. France had been carrying 
on an extensive program of cultural ex- 
pansion abroad for many years. The 
Italian Government was spending the 
equivalent of £1,000,000 yearly, and the 
Germans were probably spending two 
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or three timés that much, on propa- 
ganda programs. 

The British, with their great dislike 
of propaganda, were slow to realize the 
need for “presenting the British case 
abroad.” Finally, on the advice of the 
Foreign Office, the British Council was 
established to develop a program of cul- 
tural relations abroad. The Council was 
set up as a quasi-official organization 
under the supervision of the Foreign Of- 
fice. From the beginning, it was financed 
by an annual grant-in-aid provided by 
the British Government which was car- 
ried on the Foreign Office vote. It also 
had some support from private sources. 

With the small funds placed at its 
disposal, the Council undertook an ac- 
tive program of cultural relations 
abroad, concentrating its activities 
largely in Egypt, the Middle East, 
the Balkans, South America, and Portu- 
gal. The program which it carried on 
abroad in a small way during the four 
years before the outbreak of hostilities 
included the establishment and encour- 
agement of cultural centers, British In- 
stitutes and Anglophile societies, schools, 
and English studies in foreign schools 
and universities. It used the press, the 
films, the radio, and other activities 
such as concerts and lectures to pre- 
sent the British case to the widest public 
abroad. 


The Second World War 


The outbreak of the war, curtailing 
certain of its activities, brought the 
British Council new responsibilities. In 
1940, King George VI recognized the 
British Council as a “permanent ele- 
ment in national affairs” and granted it 
a charter of incorporation, under the 
terms of which the Council became a 
body corporate. 

According to the Royal Charter, the 
Council 


exists for the purpose of promoting a wider 


knowledge of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Eng- 
lish language abroad, and developing cul- 
tural relations between the United King- 
dom and other countries, for the purpose 
of benefiting the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


The Report of the British Council for 
1940-41 explains in detail its work dur- 
ing the first years of the war. Stating 
that constant interchange of knowledge, 
ideas, and discoveries among nations 
has become an important part of the life 
of the world, the report continues: 


To foster this interchange in the interests 
of peaceful and happy relationships is 
rightly to be regarded as a function of a 
prudent state, and that is the place of the 
British Council in time of peace. 


When it became clear that the serv- 
ices of the Council, so valuable in times 
of peace, were vital to the prosecution of 
the war, it grew rapidly, its work took 
on a more official character, and it had 
a closer relationship with the Foreign 
Office. 

Sir Malcolm Robertson, fourth chair- 
man of the Council, stressed the impor- 
tance of its work in a speech in the 
House of Commons on July 7, 1942. 
Lecturers of eminence on many sub- 
jects had been sent abroad and many 
British and Anglophile institutes had 
been founded. Sir Malcolm said: 


We have been informed by the Greek 
and Yugoslav Governments that it was in 
large measure due to the work of the Brit- 
ish Council in their countries that they de- 
cided that the British point of view was 
one that was worth something in civiliza- 
tion and the advancement of morality in 
the world, and they decided to put up the 
fight that they did so gallantly put up 
against Italy and Germany. 


During the war, the Council co-op- 
erates with the different national groups 
in the development of the many national 
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and other centers like the Belgian Insti- 
tute in London and the Scottish French 
House in Edinburgh. Working with the 
Allied governments in exile, it has be- 
gun to train men and women for the 
postwar reconstruction work that they 
will carry-on in their own. countries. It 
was the British Council that, after con- 
sultation with the Foreign Office, pro- 
posed to the Secretary of the Board of 
Education the establishment of the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion which has been carrying on an 
active program in preparation for educa- 
tional reconstruction in postwar Europe. 

In co-operation with the Admiralty, 
the War Office, and the Air Ministry, 
the British Council makes its services 
increasingly available to the armed 
forces of the Allies and to the Allied 
and neutral merchant seamen arriving 
in British ports. 

Throughout its existence, the work of 
the Council has been favorably regarded 
by the British Parliament, which has 
greatly increased the funds for its sup- 
port. The grant-in-aid for 1943-44 was 
£1,975,000, while for 1944-45 it pro- 
vides £3,500,000. The Report of the 
British Council (1942-43) asks for even 
stronger support to enable the Council 
“to pursue its conscious aim, which is 
that of helping to bring a real peace of 
understanding by the peoples of the 
peoples of the world.” 


COMPARISON 


To sum up, both the French and the 
German Government laid the founda- 
tions for their programs of cultural re- 


lations abroad before the First World | 


War, while the British Government did 
not begin to develop a program until 
shortly before the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 

The French program, while it in- 
cluded a French education for French 
children living abroad, was largely con- 
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cerned with increasing the prestige of 
the French language and culture in 
other courftries. From the beginning, 
France believed that better cultural re- 
lations led to better economic relations. 
True to her ideal of intellectual leader- 
ship, French cultural activities were di- 
rected primarily toward the intellectual 
elites of other nations. 

The German program had a different 
orientation. In order to strengthen the 
feeling of German cultural unity after 
1870, the German Government began to 
subsidize German schcols abroad as. the 
best means of keeping the children of 
German descent from being denational- 
ized. Under the Weimar Republic new 
emphasis was laid on the cultural unity 
of all citizens of the Reich, and all 
others of German descent living abroad. 
The program of the Republic also in- 
cluded serious efforts to re-establish 
German cultural prestige among other 
peoples and to regain the high position 
which the German language had held in 
prewar days. This feeling of cultural 
nationalism was one of the most power- 
ful forces used by the National Social- 
ists when they came into power. The 
cultural and political propaganda to 
which they subjected all Germans 
throughout the world had great influ- 
ence, especially on the youth who had 
received training in the German schools 
abroad. 

The British Government was late in 
developing a program of cultural re- 
lations with other countries. Finally 
aroused to action by the propaganda 
activities of other European govern- 
ments, which were doing serious harm 
to British interests abroad, the British 
Council was set up, not only -as a 
counterstroke but also as a means of 
developing a friendly knowledge and 
understanding of the people of Great 
Britain on the part of the other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, as well as 
the people of foreign countries. The 
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work of the Council is not propaganda 
as such. For that purpose the British 
Ministry of Information was set up at 
the outbreak of the war. The British 
Council, according to its expressed pur- 


pose, encourages the interchange of 
ideas, believes national interpretation to 
be the duty of each nation, and hopes 
to develop "sensible relations among 
civilized peoples." 
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the Department of State, Washington, D. C. She 
was formerly associate in the International Institute 
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and author of The Training of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers for French Secondary Schools (1929). 


The United States Office of Education 


By Jonn W. STUDEBAKER 


HE United States Office of Edu- 
cation is an official agency of Gov- 
ernment. Its program, including cer- 
tain aspects of international educational 
relations, is carried on within the frame- 
work of basic legislation establishing the 
Office, and within the limits of annual 
appropriations made by the Congress 
for its activities. 
The original charter of the United 
States Office of Education was the Act 
of Congress which 


established at the city of Washington a 
Department of Education + for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Terri- 
tories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country.” 


The language of the basic legislation 
establishing the Federal Office has been 
broadly construed, and under its terms 
the Office of Education has from time 
to time been given numerous specific 
duties, some of them of an administra- 
tive rather than a research character. 

At the present time the functions of 
the United States Office of Education 
may in general be said to include: (1) 
co-operative relationships with state 
educational systems and agencies in the 
administration of grants-in-aid for cer- 
tain types of educational programs; (2) 
the gathering of educational statistics, 

1 Later changed to Office of Education, then 
Bureau of Education, then Office of Education. 
In 1939 the Office of Education was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Agency. 

2 Act of March 2, 1867, Ch. 158, S, 1, 14 
Stat. 434, 
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the conduct of research, and the dis- 
semination of educational information 
through national and state conferences, 
addresses, and publications; and (3) 
the planning of experiments to discover 
and of demonstrations to popularize 
more effective educational practices. Its 
particular functions in the international 
field are outlined in the following sec- 
tions. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DIVISION OF 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Basic studies of education abroad 


The United States Office of Education 
began activity in the field of inferna- 
tional relations in 1878 with the estab- 
lishment of the Division of Foreign 
School Systems, the purpose of which 
was to conduct basic studies of educa- 
tional developments abroad and to re- 
port them for the benefit of American 
educators. These activities are carried 
on today under the Division of Com- 
parative Education? During the past 
decade this Division made a series of 
basic studies of education in the Euro- 
pean countries, including Austria, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 


land, Germany, Netherlands, Poland, | 


Sweden, and Yugoslavia. A report on 
education in Iceland is now in prepara- 
tion. 

Since the outbreak of the war, atten- 
tion of the Division has been turned to 
the Western Hemisphere. In order to 
promote a better understanding of edu- 
cation in these republics, the Office 
of Education has undertaken the study 
of the educational systems in a num- 
ber of the Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. This work, under the 


3 A list of more recent published studies may 
be secured free upon request of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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direction of the Division of Compara- 
tive Education, is based upon a project 
approved by the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Cooperation with the 
American Republics. The project in- 
volves travel by several persons repre- 
senting the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in various countries of Central 
and South America for the purpose of 
: gathering firsthand data on their edu- 
cational systems and the preparation of 
reports for publication. At the present 
time, studies are under way in Mexico, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Uruguay, Guatemala, Colombia, Para- 
guay, Chile, and Peru: Already pub- 
lished is the study of Education in 
Cuba.* 

In Education for Victory, bi-weekly 
organ of the United States Office of 
Education, brief articles and news items 
concerning current educational develop- 
ments in foreign countries appear regu- 
larly. 


Evaluation of academic credentials 


For more than two decades the Office 
of Education has received an increasing 
number of requests from university reg- 
istrars, state departments of education, 
and other departments of government 
for the evaluation of academic creden- 
tials of foreign students studying in this 
country. 'The average annual number 
of such requests for the five-year period 
ending June 30, 1943 was approximately 
one thousand. During 1943 creden- 
tials were presented from students from 
sixty-three different countries and in- 
volved translation into English from 
thirty different languages. 


Recruitment of teachers for foreign serv- 
ice 


For a number of years the Office of 
Education has assisted the Department 
of State and other agencies in the re- 
cruitment of teachers for service abroad. 

* Bulletin 1945, No. 1. 


Representative countries to which teach- 
ers have gone include Afghanistan, Bra- 
zil, Haiti, Panama, and Turkey. 


Far Eastern educational relations 


Because of the growing interest in Far, 
Eastern education, the Division of Com- 
parative Education has in the past two 
years expanded its service in this field. 
The work includes the preparation and 
distribution of publications dealing with 
Far Eastern education, consultative 
service in curriculum construction, and 
field service to schools, colleges, work- 
shops, and conferences. 

A survey in colleges and universities 
of the United States of the course- 
offerings dealing with the Far East was 
published in 1942.5 In the fall of the 
same year another survey designed to 
determine the status of Far Eastern 
studies in teacher training institutions 
was carried on in co-operation with the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. Results of the study were pub- 
lished in the January 1, 1944 issue of 
School and Society. A study of existing 
curriculum material on the elementary 
and secondary levels resulted in the 
publication of an Annotated List of 
Available Units, Courses of Study and 
Other Curricular Materials Dealing with 
the Far East early in 1943. Other pub- 
lications include: An Annotated List of 
Government Publications of Use to 
Teachers, An Annotated List of Pam- 
phlets of the Far East, and a series of 
selected references (including bibliogra- 
phies, books, pamphlets, audio-visual 
aids, and units of study) on China, In- 
dia, Thailand, and the Philippines. 
This last-mentioned series of references 
is appearing in the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. During 
the spring of 1944 a brief monograph 


5 Studies of the Far East at Universities and 
Colleges in the United States, published by 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, 1942. 
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entitled Education in China Today was 
published. 

Somewhat similar in character to this 
publication service has been the devel- 
opment of loan packets of materials 
dealing with the Far East. Ten pack- 
ets are now available on China, the 
Philippines, India, the Netherlands 
East Indies, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Japan. Each packet contains pam- 
phlets, bulletins, periodicals, bibliogra- 
phies, units of study, pictures, maps, 
and other teaching aids. Packets may 
be obtained on loan for a limited period 
without charge by addressing the In- 
formation Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

To the end that some of the experi- 
enced Chinese teachers now in this 
country might provide authentic infor- 
mation about their country and people 
to American students and teachers, and 
at the same time study our educational 
system directly, the Office co-operated 
with the Division of Science, Education 
and Art, of the Department of State, 
in developing an internship project for 
Chinese teachers. Carefully selected 
teachers were placed in a number of 
schools in various parts of the country. 
Thus, the understandings of students 
and teachers concerning the Far East 
were enlarged and enriched. In turn, 
the Chinese teachers saw democracy in 
operation in practical school situations. 

In recent months two Filipino teach- 
ers have been similarly placed by the 
Office. Many requests for the place- 
ment of interns have been received from 
principals and superintendents who have 
learned of this project. 


DIVISION OF INTER-AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


A new division of the Office of Edu- 
cation known as the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations was set 
up in 1940 to give special attention to 
educational projects involving our neigh- 


bor American republics. One of the pri- 
mary concerns of the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations is the 
exchange of educational personnel with 
the Latin American countries. These 
exchanges, which are administered in 
co-operation with the Department of 
State, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and other gov- 
ernment agencies, include professor- 
ships, fellowships, and teacher ex- 
changes. 


Exchange of educational personnel 


By the terms of the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations adopted at Buenos Aires 
in 1936, each ratifying government may 
select, from panels submitted by each 
of the other signatory nations, a visiting 
professor who, for a period of two years, 
will lecture, conduct regular courses of 
instruction, or engage in special research 
in a designated institution or center. 
Professors certified for these positions 
by the United States Government must 
be native-born or naturalized citizens, 
must occupy a position of professorial 
rank in an institution of collegiate 
grade, must have done scholarly work 
in the field of their choice, and must 
possess a thorough knowledge of the 
language of the countries to which they 
are to be sent (in the case of Brazil, 
Spanish or French may be substituted 
for Portuguese). Persons of either sex, 
and of any race or creed, who have at- 
tained distinction in any legitimate field 
of study are considered for these ap- 
pointments. 

Two fellowships to be awarded an- 
nually by each ratifying government to 
graduate students and teachers from 
each of the other republics were also 
provided for in the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention. In addition to the citizenship 
qualification, successful candidates for 
these awards must possess a working 
knowledge of the language of the coun- 
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try in which they wish to study. They 
must also have in mind a, definite and 
meritorious research project, and their 
scholastic history must clearly demon- 
strate their ability to carry that project 
through to a successful conclusion. (No 
fellowship awards are being made by the 
United States Government during the 
war.) 

Some opportunities for elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the 
` United States who wish to teach in the 
other American republics have also been 
available. These teachers are selected 
for positions in those countries by which 
exchange teachers have been requested. 
To date, requests have been received for 
English, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, and mathematics teachers on the 
various grade levels. 

The second phase of this program 
concerns the reception by the United 
States Government of teachers from the 
other Americas who wish to study and 
observe the working of the educational 
systems here. These visitors are gen- 
erally assigned to an American univer- 
sity for a period of intensive prepara- 
tory study under the joint supervision 
of the United States Office of Education 
and competent local officials. At the 
close of this period, arrangements are 
made for each of them to spend a num- 
ber of weeks observing and participating 
in the activities of a representative 
school in which the type of work in 
which the teacher is particularly inter- 
ested is being done. 

In co-operation with the Department 
of State, the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations anticipates bring- 
ing to the United States during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, ten intern 
fellows from the other American re- 
publics. The fellowships will extend 
for six months and will be in special 
fields of education such as: nursery- 
kindergarten, home economics, voca- 
tional agriculture, vocational guidance, 


rural education, and industrial arts. 
These fellowships are open to experi- 
enced teachers, who upon arriving in 
the United States will be assigned to 
observe and participate in institutions 
specializing in the branch of education 
named in the fellowship. 


General school service 


The School Service Section of the Di- 
vision of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, established under the joint 
sponsorship of the United States Office 
of Education and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is 
organized to serve the administrators, 
teachers, and students of those schools 
and colleges in the United States in 
which inter-American studies are being 
introduced or expanded. 

The types of service most frequently 
requested concern the organization of 
units and courses of study on all grade 
levels, suitable text and reference books 
for students of all ages, suggestions for 
programs for special days and celebra- 
tions, sources of information on special 
topics, desirable extracurricular activi- 
ties, and the free instructional materials 
available for distribution. 


Loan packets 


In order to familiarize teachers, stu- 
dents, and others interested in inter- 
American studies with the many useful 
and timely publications in the field 
which are free, or available at low cost, 
a series of loan packets under the gen- 
eral title “Inter-American Friendship 
and Understanding” has been assem- 
bled. Generally speaking, these pack- 
ets include maps, bibliographies, sug- 
gestions for club activities, descriptive 
pamphlets, conference reports, units and 
course of study, and other instructional 
and content materials. While special 
attention has been given to the needs 
of the elementary, high school, and col- 
lege teachers, the sponsors of Pan- 
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American clubs, and the teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, the interests 
of individuals and groups outside the 
educational world have not been neg- 
lected. To date, fifteen different pack- 
ets with 150 duplicates of each have 
been prepared and are in circulation, 
through the Information Exchange, 
United States Office of Education. 


Exhibits 


As a further aid to schools desiring 
to stimulate a real interest in inter- 
American studies, the Library Service 
Division of the United States Office of 
Education, in co-operation with the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, has assembled a number of 
traveling exhibits and portfolios of pho- 
tographs which may be borrowed by 
schools and libraries. 

Recent books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets suitable for classroom use, flags, 
maps, pictures, stamps, handicrafts, 
representative products, and records of 
Latin American folk and popular music 
are included in each exhibit. Accom- 
panying it is a Teacher’s Manual in 
which information concerning the items 
and suggestions for their use are given. 
Of the 160 exhibits now available, 150 
are of general interest, and 10 concern 
the art of the other Americas. 

Approximately 100 photographic re- 
productions are included on the 30 pan- 
els in each of the 500 portfolios. Each 
is accompanied by a brief descriptive 
text. A reading guide to the literature 
in the field is also provided. 


Pan-American clubs 


In response to the many requests for 
assistance from the sponsors of Pan- 
American clubs, the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations has de- 
veloped a service program designed to 
further the purposes being promoted by 
these groups, and to establish contacts 
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between them and similar clubs in the 
other Americas. 

For those who are willing to share 
their experiences, plans, and programs 
with others in search of new ideas, the 
Division acts as a clearing house. News- 
letters reporting the current activities 
of local groups are published; a register 
of all known clubs has also been pre- 
pared. Pertinent and timely publica- 
tions dealing with the forms of organi- 
zation, the aims to be achieved, the 
problems encountered, and original and 
constructive activities of interest to 
young people have been assembled. 


Consultant service 


During the past three years the serv- 
ices of specialists in inter-American 
studies who are on the staff of the 
Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations have been made available to 
many of the colleges and universities 
through workshops, institutes, and spe- 
cial courses. These visiting consultants 
usually spend from three days to a week 
in each school, lecturing on topics of 
special interest, participating in panel 
discussions, and consulting with admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students. 

This service is offered in co-operation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


Foreign. language teaching 


The problems of teachers and stu- 
dents of Spanish and Portuguese, and of 
those teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage in the other Americas, and in the 
United States, are handled by‘the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations. ` 

Studies are being made of the text- 
books and other instructional materials 
now being used by educational and 
other institutions and agencies. Teach- 
ers interested in the development of 
new procedures, materials, and courses 
of study are assisted through confer- 
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ences and correspondence. Textbooks 
and supplementary teaching aids are 
being exchanged with teachers and 
schools in the other American republics. 
Statistical and other data relative to 
current trends in these fields are being 
collected, analyzed, and supplied to 
schools and colleges. Plans for the 
more efficient use of Latin American 
teachers working in the schools of the 
United States on an intern basis are 
being organized. 

Co-operative arrangements were com- 
pleted with the National University of 
Mexico for a 1944 summer school for 
teachers of Spanish from the United 
States. ` 


Teacher training programs 


In order to assist in the development 
of teacher training programs in the 
inter-American field, the United States 
Office of Education in co-operation with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs sponsored the follow- 
ing projects in twenty-two schools and 
colleges located in all sections of the 
country: 

1. Inter-American demonstration cen- 
ters. New teaching materials of many 
types have been developed in these cen- 
ters, and teachers capable of demon- 
strating desirable procedures have been 
trained. From ten of the centers, groups 
of teachers were sent to assist those 
schools in neighboring areas which were 
interested in incorporating inter-Ameri- 
can studies in their curricula. 

2. School and community co-opera- 
tion. The purpose of this project, car- 
ried out in co-operation with local 
health, school, and welfare authorities 
in selected communities in the South- 
west, was to demonstrate how school- 
community relationships may be im- 
proved and the work of the school 
extended into the home through the 
establishment of a liaison service. The 
work was centered in colleges in the 


area which were interested in the train- 
ing of teachers of Spanish-speaking 
children. 

3. Curriculum workrooms. These 
workrooms, designed to develop a 
greater interest in inter-American stud- 
ies among the teachers in training, were 
organized in co-operation with six teach- 
ers’ ‘colleges. Each was supervised by 
a member of the college staff who was 
prepared to assist the student teachers 
in the selection of suitable materials 
and in the preparation of lessons and 
units of study to be taught in the class- 
rooms of the laboratory school. 


Inter-American school co-operation 


Requests for information and assist- 
ance from ministries of education, cul- 
tural institutes, cultural attachés of the 
American embassies, teachers, and stu- 
dents in other American nations, from 
their nationals visiting in the United 
States, and from American students 
planning to study Latin America, are 
handled by those members of the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations and of the Division of Compara- 
tive Education who are familiar with 
the languages and problems involved. 
These inquiries cover the whole field 
of educational interest. What colleges 
in Mexico and South America offer 
courses in various fields? What mate- 
rials are available for the use of Span- 
ish tutors of American children? Where 
can one find accurate descriptions (in 
Spanish or Portuguese or French) of: 
American school practices? What in- 
stitutions in the United States offer 
trade and industrial courses of value to 
Latin American students? These are 
typical of the daily grist. 


Translation of educational materials 


As a further step in the program of 
collaboration with educators in the other 
Americas, plans are under way for the 
translation into Spanish and Portuguese 
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of educational materials describing mod- 
ern procedures in the schools of the 
United States. Publications of state 
and national agencies in such fields as 
curriculum building, child development, 
health and nutrition, homemaking, and 
vocational agriculture are now being se- 
‘lected and prepared for this purpose by 
a committee of specialists from thé Of- 
fice of Education staff. 


FUTURE INTERNATIONAL ROLE or U. S. 
OFFICE oF EDUCATION 


The discussion thus far has called at- 
tention to the long history of the United 
States Office of Education in the fields 
of comparative education and to its more 
recent activities in the field of inter- 
American educational relations. What 
is likely to be the future role of the 
Office of Education with respect to in- 
ternational educational relations? 

Certain it is that such relations will 
prove to be of increasing importance in 
the years ahead. For example, in plan- 
ning for the rapid rehabilitation of the 
liberated countries of Europe, it is de- 
sirable that many persons from these 
countries should receive technical and 
professional education which will equip 
them for their tasks of physical and so- 
cial restoration. Pending the rebuild- 
ing of their own educational institu- 
tions, it may be expected that many of 
them should seek education and train- 
ing in the United States. The Office of 
Education, by reason of its relationships 
with American educational agencies and 
institutions, and because of its previous 
experience in handling the exchange of 


professors and students, should be in a 
strategic position to be very helpful in 
this particular service. Similarly, the 
Office is well equipped by experience to 
provide leadership in the promotion of 
education for international understand- 
ing in the schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica. 

With the proposed expansion of the 
functions of the Department of State 
in the development of cultural and edu- 
cational relations with other nations 
through the employment of educational 
and cultural attachés as members of our 
foreign missions, the facilitation and co- 
ordination of international educational 
exchanges will be greatly assisted and 
extended. These exchanges have for 
their purpose the development of an un- 
derstanding of the United States by the 
citizens of other nations which will con- 
tribute to that emotional and intellec- 
tual orientation favorable to a co-opera- 
tive international order. 

The promotion and development by 
schools and colleges of educational pro- 
grams for citizens of the United States 
which look toward the same end are the 
special sphere of interest of the Office 
of Education, working in close co-opera- 
tion with the Department of State. The 
past close and cordial working relation- 
ships between the Department of State 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion augur well for the continuance of 
such relationships in the future as 
through education we seek to achieve 
an understanding of the problems and 
cultures of other peoples as the basis 
for a better world order and a more en- 
during peace. 


John W. Studebaker, LL.D., is United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. He has 
promoted public forum demonstrations throughout the 


United States. 


He is author of numerous educational 


texts and articles, and co-author of a supplementary 
- reading book series entitled Our Freedoms. 


Inter-American Educational Relations 


i By KENNETH HOLLAND 


HE relationship between the edu- 

cator-president Domingo F. Sar- 
miento of Argentina and Horace Mann, 
sometimes called the father of public 
schools in the United States, is one of 
the earliest and best-known examples 
of inter-American educational co-opera- 
tion. Sarmiento's experiences in the 
United States during 1847-48, talking 
with Mann, visiting schools, studying 
reports and other publications on edu- 
cation in the United States, made a tre- 
mendous impression on this Argentine 
educator. One of Sarmiento's biogra- 
phers, a Chilean, states: 


His excursion across the North American 
republic, in which the forces of democracy 
had planted the tree of liberty in the fertile 
soil of English colonization, changed al- 
most completely the direction of the ideas 
of Sarmiento, who from that time sought 
his guide, no longer in the tumultuous 
liberties of the French, but in the pacific 
and sure progress of the United States.* 


There have been a number of other 
examples of educational co-operation be- 
tween the United States and the other 
American republics. Among the most 
important were the two United States 
missions sent to Peru in 1909 and 1921. 
The first mission was made up of four 
persons—Dr. Harry Erwin Bard, Dr. 
Albert A. Giesecke, Dr. Joseph A. Mac- 
Knight, and Dr. Joseph B. Lockey— 
who ‘became, respectively, Adviser to 
the Peruvian Minister of Education, 
Rector of the University of Cusco, Di- 
rector of the Normal School for Men in 
Lima, and Inspector for the Department 
of Lima. The second mission included 


1 Watt Stewart and William Marshall 
French, "The Influence of Horace Mann. on 
the Educational Idea of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento,” Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view, Vol. XX, No. 1 (Feb. 1940), pp. 16-17. 
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twenty-five persons, most of whom were 
assigned to administrative posts in the 
Ministry of Education. While the re- 
sults of these missions are still a mat- 
ter of discussion, they illustrate inter- 
American educational relations. 
Another plan of co-operation worthy 
of note is the one developed by the Pan 
American Division of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace in 
1914. Under that plan a group of 
twelve United States educators was sent 
to Latin America to study education 
and to work out a plan of co-operation. 
On its return to the United States this 
committee suggested that a program of 
English teaching should be undertaken 
in all the other American republics, that 
United States educational specialists 
should be sent to several Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and that promising young 
men and women should be brought to 
the United States for specialized train- 
ing not available in their own countries. 


AGENCIES OF CO-OPERATION 


First among the agencies for educa- 
tional and cultural co-operation are the 
inter-American agencies such as the Pan 
American Union, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, the Pan American 
Child Institute, the Pan American Insti- 
tute of History and Geography, and the 
Inter-American Indian Institute. Next 
are the government agencies—depart- 
ments, offices, or ministries of educa- 
tion, agriculture, health, social welfare, 
labor, state, or foreign affairs. Virtu- 
ally all of these have contributed to the 
development of closer educational re- 
lations. 

In May 1938 the United States Gov- 
ernment established an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Cooperation with 
the Other American Republics, with 
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thirteen. governmental agencies repre- 
sented. This number has since been 
increased to eighteen. In 1941 the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs was established in the United 
States to co-ordinate, stimulate, and 
carry out additional inter-American ac- 
tivities. The Division of Education of 
this office has for nearly four years car- 
ried on activities in the field of in- 
ter-American educational relations. In 
order to develop more comprehensive 
educational programs with the other 
American republics, the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., a govern- 
ment corporation, was established by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs on October 14, 1943. 
Elsewhere in this issue is described the 
work of the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations of the United 
States Office of Education, established 
in 1941.? 

Many private foundations and agen- 
cies also have devoted some of their 
efforts and funds to the promotion of 
closer educational relations. Among 
these should be listed the Institute of 
International Education, the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, the Kellogg Foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Common- 
wealth Fund, and some of the smaller 
foundations. Other important con- 
tributors to educational relationships 
are individual schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, and other research or cultural in- 
stitutions too numerous to list here. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
. sity, is a good example of the role of an 
individual institution in furthering in- 
ter-American educational co-operation. 
For example, when Costa Rica reor- 
ganized its teacher training program in 
1915, it invited a delegation of profes- 
sors from Teachers College to assist in 
this work. Teachers College has also 

2 See article by John W. Studebaker in this 
volume. 


influenced the development of commu- 
nity education and rural schools in 
Mexico. Many of the leaders in edu- 
cation in Mexico have studied at Teach- 
ers College, including Manuel Gamio, 
who has played an important part in 
the Mexican program of Indian edu- 
cation. 


INTER-AMERICAN DESIRE FOR 
Co-OPERATION 


During the past four years the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has carried out programs de- 
signed to meet the emergency wartime 
demands upon the economic, social, and 
educational resources of the other 
American republics. These activities 
have made a direct contribution to, the 
development of understanding and re- 
spect among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. In order to continue and 
develop even further that understand- 
ing and respect, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs be- 
came convinced that the forces of 
education had to be further united to 
support the program of inter-American 
collaboration. 

Educators of the Americas have for 
many years sought a co-operative ap- 
proach to their problems. Several of 
the Pan American Scientific Congresses 
have given special attention to inter- 
American educational programs. The 
Eighth Scientific Congress adopted a 
resolution favoring establishment of an 
inter-American consultative commission 
on education. The last meeting of the 
Conference of Central American Min- 
isters of Education recommended an 
inter-American program to include an 
inter-American office of education. The 
second Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, held in Mexico City dur- 
ing July 1942, and the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security held in 
Chile during September 1942, both 
recognized the need for improvement in 
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rural education. Finally, the Confer- 
ence of Ministers and Directors of Edu- 
cation of the American Republics, meet- 
ing in Panama City September 27 to 
October 4, 1943, adopted resolutions 
recommending a co-operative approach 
to the solution of the educational prob- 
lems of the Western Hemisphere. One 
of the resolutions unanimously adopted 
at this meeting states: 


The Ministers of Education of the Ameri- 
can Republics resolve: 


1. To recommend that the governments 
of the American republics take individually, 
or by complementary agreements between 
two or more of them, appropriate steps to 
improve education, by providing, insofar 
as possible, materials, services and funds: 

'- 2. To recommend that to these ends 
there be utilized the technical aid and ad- 
vice of public and private agencies in the 
field of education. 


Actual experience in ten of the other 
American republics and discussions with 
educators from all of them indicate that 
it is generally recognized that, if the 
twenty-one American republics are to 
make the economic and social progress 
they desire and thus raise their own 
standards of living, their educational 
systems must be improved, especially 
in the fields of vocational training, 
health education, and literacy. In or- 
der to accomplish this, the teachers and 
school administrators of the American 
republics are in general convinced that 
an exchange of technical advice and as- 
sistance is essential. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


With these evidences of general inter- 
American support for an extensive pro- 
gram of educational co-operation, the 
Division of Education of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs prepared a plan for such a pro- 
gram. This plan was then discussed 
and received the approval of the Edu- 


cational Advisory Committee to the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
of the General Advisory Committee on 
Cultural Relations of the Department 
of State. For the last fiscal year (1943— 
44) Congress appropriated $2,500,000 
toward the program, and the balance 
of $2,500,000 was appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1944—45. 

It is fully recognized that this co- 
operative educational program is a pio- 
neering one, in which careful initial ex- 
perimentation will be necessary to adapt 
and develop educational methods suited 
to the needs and customs of the twenty- 
one American republics. It is also evi- 
dent that all the objectives of this pro- 
gram cannot be accomplished in two or 
three years. The success of the pro- 
gram will be measured, not by immedi- 
ate and spectacular achievements, but 
by its ability to stimulate a current of 
educational co-operation in the Ameri- 
cas which will persist through the years. 

Nevertheless, inter-American relations 
and inter-American co-operation are at 
their highest point of activity in history. 
The existing co-operative measures in 
health and agriculture particularly have 
established precedents and have pro- 
vided valuable experience which will 
greatly facilitate similar co-operation in 
the field of education. 


ADVANTAGES OF SUCH A PROGRAM 


It is to the interest of the United 
States as well as the other American re- 
publics that this Government should 
participate in a program of educational 
co-operation among the American re- 
publics. An exchange of personnel, 
teaching materials, and information 
among the educators of this hemisphere 
wil be helpful to educators in this 
country and in the other American re- 
publics. A real and lasting basis for 
inter-American understanding will exist 
only with the support of young people 
trained and informed about the ideal of 
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co-operation. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram of educational collaboration will 
help to make known to the peoples of 
the American republics one of the finest 
achievements of United States democ- 
racy—education. The basis for co-op- 
erative efforts to raise the standards of 
living in all the American republics will 
be extended as the educational levels 
are raised to a point where a larger 
number of people can function more 
actively and intelligently as citizens. 
Finally, an increase in trained and liter- 
ate manpower will entail a rise in the 
standard of living and an increase in 
the purchasing power of all of the 
Americas, thus creating new markets 
for the expanded postwar economy of 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

In this connection, William P. Withe- 
row, former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, recently 
told the Permanent Council of Ameri- 
can Associations of Commerce and Pro- 
duction that industrial development in 
the other American republics will bring 
benefits to all Western Hemisphere na- 
tions. He said: 


There can be no greater fallacy than the 
belief that the United States export busi- 
ness is dependent upon the economic re- 
tardation of other countries. The princi- 
pal obstacle we have to the export business 
in Latin America is the low purchasing 
power of the people. 


Mr. Witherow cited the automobile 
industry as an example of his belief. 


If twice or three times as many people 
could afford cars, twice or three times as 
many cars would be sold. That market is 
increasing, not through increase in raw ma- 
terial wealth, but through industrialization. 
The many small factories springing up in 
Latin America are creating a new class of 
people who can afford motor cars, radios 
and electric refrigerators. 


Mr. Witherow pointed to Brazil’s first 
big steel plant at Volta Redonda as evi- 


dence that even industries which seem 
to provide.direct competition with the 
United States actually do not in many 
cases. He said: 


This mill will produce rails for the much- 
needed extension of the railways of South 
America, But the very production of these 
rails will create a demand for locomotives 
and cars and wheels and all the varied 
hardware essential to the operation of a 
railway. 


SCOPE AND DIRECTION OF THE 
PROGRAM 


Co-operative programs carried on by 
the Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation are limited to elementary, second- 
ary, and normal schools, except for 
work on illiteracy, which will utilize the 
various adult education agencies as well 
as the schools. 

The fields of education to be empha- 


sized in carrying on the program will. 


be literacy education, health education 
(emphasizing nutrition and hygiene), 
vocational education (emphasizing in- 
dustrial, manual industries and agricul- 
tural training), and English teaching. 

All programs are co-operative, with 
each government contributing its pro- 
portionate share in funds, materials, and 
personnel. The plan in each country, 
of course, varies with the needs of the 
particular country. 

In accomplishing its established ob- 
jectives by means of joint co-operative 
agreements, the educational program 
provides for: 

1. Bringing ministers of education, 
teachers, and educational administrators 
from the other American republics to 
the United States (often via Puerto 
Rico) to visit, to study, and to lecture 
or teach in the educational centers of 
this country. 

2. Sending a small staff of qualified 
United States educators to Latin Ameri- 
can countries to study, to advise, to lec- 
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ture, and to work with the ministers of 
education and their staffs. 

3. Translation, adaptation, and de- 
velopment of teaching materials such 
as motion pictures, filmstrips, colored 
slides, photomurals, maps, charts, pam- 
phlets, manuals, and textbooks for use 
in the schools of the Americas. 


PROCEDURES IN DEVELOPING THE 
PROGRAM 


In developing the program, data on 
the educational, economic, social, and 
political conditions in these countries 
are used as the basis for the program. 
There is close co-operation with other 
United States Government agencies 
working in these countries to be sure 
that a co-ordinated program is devel- 
oped. Representatives of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation then 
develop a specific plan in collaboration 
with Latin American educators and offi- 
cials thoroughly acquainted with the 
needs of the selected country. Repre- 
sentatives of the United States embas- 
sies, the local Coordination Committee 
of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and other inter- 
ested United States agencies also take 
part in the planning of these programs. 

Upon the return of the representative 
of the foundation to Washington, defi- 
nite plans are worked out and a project 
authorization submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc., the Joint 
Committee on Cultural Relations, and 
the Division of American Republics of 
the Department of State. With the 
necessary approvals in Washington, 
notes are then exchanged between the 
United States Ambassador in the indi- 
vidual country and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

With the signing of the note, a memo- 
randum of agreement is prepared which 
sets forth in detail the basis for a co- 
operative educational program. This 


document is then signed by the Minister 
of Education and a representative of 
the Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation. With the signing of these 
memoranda a qualified United States 
educator acceptable to the Minister of 
Education is sent to the other country 
to inaugurate the program. 


INTERCHANGE OF PERSONNEL 


Even though there has been some 
educational co-operation between the 
United States and the other American 
republics, these latter countries have 
looked more to Europe for educational 
ideas and opportunities than to the 
United States. In fact, on the whole, 
the lines of travel in this hemisphere 
have extended to Europe, especially to 
France. But as the Americas have be- 
come better acquainted they have come 
to depend more and more upon the edu- 
cational resources of this hemisphere. 
As a result, students and educators in 
increasing numbers travel north and 
south and numerous agencies promote 
inter-American educational relations. 

The interchange of students and 
teachers is one of the most important 
phases of the inter-American educa- 
tional program.’ For that reason it is 
important that every individual sent to 
the other Americas be so chosen and 
receive such orientation that he will con- 
duct himself as a worthy representative 
of the people of this country. The 
United States educators sent to Latin 
America under this program must be 
qualified to carry out their responsi- 
bility with understanding and intelli- 
gence. In like manner the educators of 
the other Americas who are brought to 
this country must be those who are 
both worthy representatives of their 
people and most promising in the serv- 
ices which they can render to the de- 


? See also article by Stephen Duggan in this 
volume. 
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velopment of education in the United 
States and in their homelands. 

At the present time approximately 
twenty-two hundred students from the 
other American republics are studying 
in institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. In addition to these 
students it is estimated that more than 
two hundred teachers and school ad- 
ministrators from the other American 
republics are in the United States at the 
present time to study, to lecture, or to 
visit our educational institutions. 

In ordinary times many more stu- 
dents and professors from this country 
as well as from our Latin American 
neighbors would be studying or doing 
research work in another American re- 
public. Transportation difficulties and 
the shortage of manpower have re- 
stricted the number of students and 
professors studying abroad. In spite of 
these restrictions, the number of stu- 
dents from the other American repub- 
lics studying in the universities of the 
United States has more than doubled 
in the last five years. 

Before the United States was attacked 
at Pearl Harbor, students from the 
United States went south to the other 
American republics; but with the war 
and its demands for manpower, the De- 
partment of State adopted a policy 
which discourages the use of govern- 
ment funds to send students to any 
foreign country. Nevertheless, large 
numbers of students with private finan- 
cial support have been going to the 
nearby republics which they can reach 
by bus, rail, or short trips by air. For 
instance, it is estimated that about a 
thousand students, mostly girls, from 
the United States studied in Mexico in 
the summer of 1943. 

After the war, many students un- 
doubtedly will again move east and 
west, but the inter-American interest 
generated in all the American republics, 
and the general awareness in student 


. circles of the educational opportunities 


in this hemisphere, will surely result in 
a continued interchange of students and 
educators north and south. 


EMPHASES AND TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


During 1900, Dr. José Enrique Rodo 
wrote a very influential book called 
Ariel. This noted Uruguayan writer 
portrayed the United States as a coun- 
try interested in technical and scientific 
progress, while the Latin American 
countries emphasized things cultural 
and spiritual. Latin America was pre- 
sented as reflecting the influence of 
Spain, France, and Portugal, while the 
United States reflected the influence of 
the Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

While it is difficult to generalize 
about Latin America and the United 
States, Rodo’s analysis still has some 
validity. Latin American education, in 
general, is more cultural and classical 
than education in the United States, but 
recently education in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries has developed a definite 
trend toward the technical and scien- 
tific. In fact the situation is paradoxi- 
cal* Many educators in the United 
States are preoccupied over the war- 
time emphasis on scientific and techno- 
logical studies, often at the expense of 
the humanities; while Latin American 
educators, impressed with the produc- 
tive capacity of the United States and 
the othér world powers, forced to rely 
more upon their own productive facili- 
ties during the current shortages of 
manufactured articles, are now empha- 
sizing more practical programs such as 
literacy campaigns, health education, 
engineering, vocational education, and 
the sciences. 

The principal trend in education in 
Latin America at present can be said 


*I L. Kandel, Intellectual Cross Fertiliza- 
tion, Bulletin of the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, Vol. i, No. 1 (Feb. 1944), 
p. 11. à 
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to be the emphasis on the practical, not 
to the exclusion of the cultural and 
spiritual, but as a necessary supple- 
ment, especially for the masses of the 
people, who are taking a greater and 
greater interest in education as it con- 
tributes to rising standards of living. 
Two examples illustrate this trend in 
education in Latin America. 


Honduras 


The United States Government, 
through the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, has developed a co-opera- 
tive educational program with the Min- 
. istry of Education in Honduras. The 
Minister of Education, Dr. Angel Her- 
nandez, in planning his program has 
emphasized rural education as the 
greatest need of his country. In a let- 
ter received recently he stated that he 
wanted the rural normal school, which 
his Ministry is now establishing, “to 
emphasize agricultural and industrial 
subjects so that the teachers can carry 
on an extension program in the rural 
communities designed to improve the 
techniques of labor and production and 
the artistic aptitudes of the rural 
people." 
` Dr. Hernandez plans to use an agri- 
cultural experiment project near Te- 
gucigalpa to provide work experience 
for his teachers. The Food Supply 
Mission of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, which has 
' been working in the field of agriculture 
to increase food production in that 
country, is co-operating with the Min- 
ister of Education in developing the pro- 


gram, and the agreement of the Inter- ` 
American Educational Foundation with: 


Hondutas has made it -possible to send 
Specialists in rural education, health 
' education, teacher education, and voca- 
tional education to assist the Minister 
of Education in carrying out his plan. 

Furthermore, it will be possible for 
Honduras to send selected nationals to 


Puerto Rico and the United States to 
visit rural schools, experiment stations, 
and other agricultural programs so as 
to become familiar with the latest 
United States developments in this field 
of education. In addition, nationals of 
that country can come to the United 
States to study vocational education 
here and discuss common educational 
problems and ideas. 


Peru 


'The Minister of Education in Peru, 
Dr. Enrique Laroza, was formerly the 
Dean of the School of Engineering in 
that country. Recent conversations 
have emphasized the need for an edu- 
cational system in Peru that will pro- 
duce the trained hands as well as the 
trained. minds that are needed for the 
social and economic development of his 
country. According to reports, voca- 
tional education in Peru has empha- 
sized decorative arts, cabinet making, 
and ceramics, at the expense of such 
fields as carpentry and the other build- 
ing trades, electricity, radio, and me- 
chanics. The Minister of Education 
plans greater emphasis on the latter sub- 
jects, and under the co-operative agree- 
ment which has been signed with Peru 
it has become possible for the United 
States to send three specialists in voca- 
tional education to work with the Min- 
ister in carrying out his plans. In ad- 
dition, nationals of Peru can come to 
the United States to study vocational 
education and contribute to the general 
understanding of educational problems 
in this country. 


EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The above are two examples of the 
trends in education in Latin America. 
'They indicate the progress that is being 
made in establishing systems of educa- 
tion which will contribute to the de- 
velopment of these republics. The 
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Americas contain some two hundred and 
seventy millions of people, vast natu- 
ral resources, most of which have not 


-even been surveyed, and industrial pro- . 


duction facilities that do not begin to 
utilize the resources, both human and 
natural, that exist in the Western 
Hemisphere. If these resources are to 
be developed intelligently and construc- 


tively, preserving at the same time the 
spiritual and cultural heritages of. the 
twenty-one ‘republics, the educational 
opportunities of this hemisphere must 
be greatly expanded and improved. In- 
ter-American educational co-operation 
can and will play its important role in 
the advancement of the American re- 
publics. — 


Pa 
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America’s Future Cultural Relations 


By Ben Marx CHERRINGTON 


N UNPRECEDENTED amount 
of thought and study is being 
given to postwar international organi- 
zation, but in the main it is centered 
on political and economic arrangements 
and plans for enforcing peace. Not 
enough consideration is being given to 
the role of cultural relations in world 
affairs. Yet, in the long run, this may 
prove to be the most important of all 
aspects of international organization; 
for no matter how well-designed may 
be the political and economic arrange- 
ments of international life, unless these 
structures are undergirded by a world 
public opinion friendly to their success- 
ful operation, they rest on precarious 
foundations indeed. And cultural rela- 
tions may be the means of attaining 
such a public opinion. As the peoples 
behind the governments of the world be- 
come better acquainted through travel 
and exchange of their creative works, 
there may emerge a community of inter- 
ests and a will to co-operate for mutual 
advancement. 

However, quite apart from whatever 
contribution cultural relations may 
make to effective international organiza- 
tion, they are essential to the restoration 
of the type of life men in free countries 
regard as civilized. It should not be 
forgotten that in this war not only have 
peoples’ territories been seized; their 
minds also have been occupied. There 
can be no final victory until minds as 
well as territories have been liberated. 
Not until men again are free to seek 
truth and to proclaim it, to share with 
their fellows their sense of the beautiful 
and the good, will our feet be on the 
highroads of civilization. In an age of 
air, it would be absurd to suggest that 
such freedom could be confined within 
national boundaries. The minds and 
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spirits of men everywhere must be re- 
leased if the ends for which the war is 
fought are to be attained. 

From these considerations, three ob- 
vious principles may be derived to guide 
in any program of international cultural 
relations. First, cultural relations ac- 
tivities should be reciprocal; there 
should be a sharing back and forth. 
There must be no slightest suggestion 
of the imposition of one people’s culture 
upon another. Second, international ex- 
change in the realm of culture should 
be carried on because of its intrinsic 
value to man; it should never be ex- 
ploited as an instrument of national pol- 
icy designed to serve some irrelevant 
purpose of state. Third, wherever pos- 
sible, the exchange of cultural interests 
should involve the direct participation 
of the people and institutions concerned 
with those interests in the respective 
countries. In other words, the program 
should stem from the authentic centers 
of culture. 


DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 


When we review the experience of the 
United States Government since it off- 
cially entered the field of international 
cultural relations with the creation of 
the Division of Cultural Relations in 
the summer of 1938, it is gratifying to 
note that from the outset, these three 
principles have consistently guided its 
activities. The President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State on 
numerous occasions have given clear 
endorsement to them. The program 
sponsored by the Division of Cultural 
Relations in the Department of State 
(which in the main has been confined 
to the Western Hemisphere) has been 
definitely reciprocal. Its emphasis has 
been strong upon those activities by 
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means of which the citizens of the 
United States would profit from the cul- 
tural attainments of our Latin American 
neighbors. There are no evidences that 
this program has been conditioned by 
the exigencies of diplomatic relations 
with Latin American countries. Ex- 
change of persons, literature, art ob- 
jects, and other activities has proceeded 
uninfluenced by extraneous political or 
economic considerations. 

From the beginning, the Division of 
Cultural Relations has taken cognizance 
of the evolution of educational and cul- 
tural institutions in the United States. 
It has recognized the extent to which 
such institutions in our history have 
grown up apart from the Federal Gov- 
ernment—that they have sprung from 
the soil, as it were, not from the cen- 
tral government downward. While a 
_ certain amount of international cultural 
exchange quite appropriately has origi- 
‘nated in government agencies, such as 
the Library of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Children's 


Bureau, the Division has operated upon' 


the sound premise that the main stream 
of cultural exchange should originate in 


the cultural organizations and maui: . 


tions of the country. 

The Division of Cultural Relations 
rightly has conceived of its function as 
primarily that of facilitating the activi- 
ties of these nongovernment organiza- 
tions of the country in international 
cultural exchange. In its report to the 
appropriations committee of Congress, 
the Department of State said that 


in this country the primary responsibility 
for cultural exchange properly resides with 
private agencles and institutions and the 
major functions of the Division are to 
make the good offices of the Government 
available to private enterprise and to serve 
as a clearing house for the activities of pri- 
vate organizations. 


To assist the Division of Cultural Re- 


` 
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lations in determining how it might best 
serve the private agencies of the coun- 
try, advisory committees were created 
covering many areas of our cultural life 
—education, science, libraries, litera- 
ture, art, music, social welfare, agricul- 
tural education, and so on. To co-ordi- 
nate these activities and give over-all 
guidance to the Division, a General Ad- 
visory Committee was appointed. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS PROGRAM 


In February 1942 this General Ad- 
visory Committee set forth a brief but 
comprehensive statement of the char- 
acter and scope of the cultural relations 
program as follows: 


1. The General Advisory Committee of 


the Division of Cultural Relations urges, 


the vigorous development of cultural rela- 
tions between the people of the United 
States and other free peoples of the world, 
for the purpose of fostering helpful inter- 
national relations on a basis of mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation. 

2. The Committee conceives the program 
of cultural relations as a long-term program 
of continuing activities, which should, how- 
ever, be realistically adaptable to changing 
circumstances and needs, whether in nor- 
mal times or in times of emergency. 

3. The Committee believes that the pro- 
gram should be as broad as intellectual and 
cultural activities themselves. It includes 
interchanges in all fields of the arts, sci- 
ences, technology, letters and education, 
and throughout the entire range of eco- 
nomic and social life. 

4. The interchanges should be of value 
to all countries participating in them; they 
should extend to all groups of the popula- 
tions; they should serve to promote human 
welfare; and they should help to preserve 
intellectual and cultural freedom. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WAR 


The Axis powers have demonstrated 
the enormous potency of culture when 
exploited as an instrument of national 
purpose, and it was inevitable that with 
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our-entrance upon the war our Govern- : 
. ment should: turn to propaganda as an 
: aid to victory. 


Fortunately, new agen- 
cies were created in the Government to 
employ culture as an instrument of war- 
fare—notably the Office of 
mation and Strategic Services. The Di- 


- vision of Cultural Relations was thus 


left freé to carry out its original pur- 
poses, and until the present time its 
program has gone forward in conformity 
with the sound principles, already enu- 
merated. 

‘We seem, however, to have come to a 
turn in the road. Recently the Depart- 
ment of State has been: going through a 


‘process of reorganization, during which 


process the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions has disappeared. Some of the ma- 
jor functions it has been performing 


heretofore are now provided for through " 


a new division of science, education, and 
art, and-a division of motion pictures 
and radio, which are placed under.a 


newly created Office of Public Informa- 


tion. 


The Department of State long has ` 
needed some medium for keeping the. 


American people abreast of the issues it 
confronts in the evolution of foreign pol- 
icy. If this Office of Public Informa- 
tion can effectively perform this service, 


it will be a welcome innovation. How- , 


ever, it is obvious that public infor- 
mation is a one-way undertaking; it 
is the Government informing the people. 
Doubtless thé Office'of Public Informa- 
tion will inform the people of other 
lands as well as American citizens. As 


. viewed by. the skeptical recipient, news 


emanating from any government Office 
of Public Information is tinged with 
propaganda. 


fice of Public Information; for cultural 


' relations, as we have indicated, must 


be a two-way enterprise, receiving as 
well as giving. 
No evidence has come to light that 


ar Infor- 


Obviously, cultural rela- - 
` tions activities do not belong in an Of- 


the Government intends to make the 
Office of Public Information in the‘ De- 
partment of State an agency of subtle 
propaganda, but the pressure to do so 
may be strong in the postwar period. 
If other governments continue’ their 
propaganda activities, it will be diffi- 
cult for our Government not to follow 
suit. Considerations of national se- 
curity will seem to urge similar action. 
Let us hope that' our Government will 
resist this pressure. , Yet even if it suc- 
ceeds in doing só, an Office of Public 
Information in the Department of State 
will always be subject to suspicion ' 
abroad. Surely this is the last unit in 
the Government in which to place re- 
sponsibility for international cultural 
relations. 


Wace POLICY IN CULTURAL 
RELATIONS? 


Therefore, the time has come for. the 
American people to take counsel ‘on this 
whole matter of international cultural 
relations. We have accumulated six 
years of experience upon which to base 
our judgments. As a people, we should 
determine the policy we wish to. follow 


‘in cultural relations, the objectives we 


wish to attain, the role we wish our Gov- 
ernment to perforni, if any, in this field, 
and the kind of organization best fitted : 
to carry out our purposes. 

This paper offers a brief analysis of 
the question of a type of organization 
for operating international cultural re- ` 
lations most cóngenial to American tra- 
ditions and best designed to express the 
cultural genius of the American people. 


Private initiative 

There appear to be three major possi- 
bilities deserving of careful study. The 
first plan would be to revert to the prac- 
tices followed by the American people 
throughout their history until the ad- 
vent of the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in, 1938. If this policy were 
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adopted, the Government would with- 
draw from the field of cultural relations, 
leaving responsibility for cultural inter- 
change in the hands of nongovernment 
organizations and agencies. A survey 
conducted shortly before the outbreak 
of the present World War indicated that 
more than a thousand scientific, educa- 
tional, and cultural organizations main- 
tained relations with similar groups 
abroad. 

Should the American people decide to 
return to the policy of laissez faire in 
cultural matters, it would have this defi- 
nite advantage: the program would be 
recognized as bona fide in the eyes of 
the world. There would be no basis for 
suspecting it as an instrument of state 
policy. Agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment could engage in exchanges with 
other governments as they have been 
doing for many decades, but those ac- 
tivities would be so small in relation to 
the total volume of private cultural ac- 
tivities as to be of minor importance. 

A return to laissez faire would have 
two distinct disadvantages: first, pri- 


vate organizations would find that com- ` 


parable groups in other countries had 
been brought under the aegis of some 
form of government organization and 
that direct communication was not so 
easy as in the prewar decades; second, 
and more important, the task of re- 
storing science, learning, and the arts 
through the medium of international 
exchange will have assumed an impor- 
tance and a proportion beyond the com- 
petence of private finance to meet. 
Without some form of government or- 
ganization to co-ordinate activities in 
this field, it might prove difficult or im- 
possible to secure the needed appropria- 
tions from Congress. 


Groups under a national body 

A second possibility would be to 
establish an organization halfway be- 
tween the completely voluntary position 


on the one hand and a completely gov- 
ernmental setup on the other. This 
might take fhe form of a semigovern- 
mental structure to be constituted some- 
what as follows: Cultural organizations 
of America having a common core of 
interests might be grouped together. 
For example, all educational bodies 
might constitute one group, all societies 
dealing with the exact sciences a second 
group, those devoted to painting and 
the plastic arts a third group, all music 
organizations a fourth group, and so on. 
By thus combining the hundreds of or- 
ganizations in the land we might reduce 
them to twenty or twenty-five major 
functional groups, each of which would 
be given democratic representation on 
an over-all, national, cultural relations 
body. 

On this national body the Fed- 
eral Government might appropriately 
have minority representation, possibly 
through Presidential appointment. The 
over-all organization would function in 
(1) determining policy in international 
cultural relations, (2) passing upon 
projects submitted by specialized groups 
and contracting with specific agencies 
for the operation of projects, (3) re- 
ceiving grants from Congress and from 
private sources and allocating funds, 
and (4) participating in the selection of 
representatives from the United States 
to such international body or bodies as 
may be created to serve cultural inter- 
ests on a world or regional scale. Such 
an organization should remain flexible 
and there should be frequent changes in 
its officers and professional personnel, 
to avoid the development of vested in- 
terests. Every cultural organization in 
the country should be free to join or 
not to join, and to establish co-operative 
relations with groups abroad without 
utilizing the over-all national organiza- 
tion if it so desired. 

On a trial-and-error basis over a pe- 
riod of time, the scope of the program 
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and the effectiveness of such an over-all 
body would be demonstrated. By co- 
ordinating the wide diversity of cul- 
tural programs and by discovering new 
opportunities for cultural interchange, 
it should contribute to the expansion 
and effectiveness of international cul- 
tural relations. It would also have the 
distinct advaniage of keeping the con- 
trol of policy and program in the hands 
of the recognized leaders of American 
cultural life. 

One of the inherent difficulties of such 
‘a plan is its artificial character; it is not 
in line with American tradition, Un- 
less great care were exercised, it might 
develop rigidities, with certain cultural 
bodies establishing a virtual monopoly 
of influence. 


Government responsibility 


A third possibility would be to follow 
the precedent of the past six years by 
centering responsibility for international 
cultural relations within the Federal 
Government. If the American people 
should decide that they wish the Gov- 
ernment to assume major responsibility 
for stimulating, facilitating, and co- 
ordinating international cultural rela- 
tions, they might ask that the Depart- 
ment of State continue to perform this 
function. In the light of experience, the 
following would appear to be minimum 
requirements if the responsibility is to 
remain in the Department of State. 

In the first place, the organization for 
cultural relations should be a semi- 
autonomous activity within the Depart- 
ment. It should have equal rank and 
receive the same consideration as the 
Department’s political and economic 
activities. Second, it should be under 
the direct supervision of a special As- 
sistant Secretary of State selected for 
his unique qualifications to preside over 
cultural relations activities, and with 
this project as his sole responsibility. 
Under him there should be a corps of 
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full-time specialists of recognized stand- 
ing in the various major fields of cul- 
ture. Third, the principles already 
enumerated which have thus far so suc- 
cessfully guided the Division of Cultural 
Relations should be reaffirmed and made 
the guiding philosophy of the Depart- 
ment, namely: emphasis on the essential 
reciprocity of cultural exchange, its di- 
vorcement from the short-range aspects 
of diplomatic relations, and the fixing of 
primary responsibility for the initiation 
and control of programs in the well- 
recognized cultural agencies of the land. 
Fourth, the system of advisory commit- 
tees should be reconstituted so as to 
give the major cultural bodies of Amer- 
ica a feeling of direct participation in 
the selection of representatives to coun- 
sel the Government on cultural matters. 

Should the American people decide 
that the Department of State is not the 
proper location for their cultural rela- 
tions organization, an alternative would 
be to create within the Government a 
special agency for the purpose. The 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs might be conceived as 
a rough prototype of such an organiza- 
tion, with its activities, of course, re- 
stricted to the cultural field and its 
scope broadened to global proportions. 
If something like this were done, the 
minimum principles suggested for the 
Department of State would be equally 
applicable. 


IMPORTANCE OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 


These three suggestions, then, seem 
to cover the major possibilities for or- 
ganizing and operating the international 
cultural relations of the American peo- 
ple. It has not been the purpose of this 
discussion to advocate any one of the 
three. What has been said, however, 
has been written out of a deep convic- 
tion that we are standing on the thresh- 
old of a new era in which cultural rela- 
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tions are destined to have a profound enough thought to the matter, that in- 
influence for good or evil upon the des- fluence, so far as we are concerned, is 


tiny of man. If enough Americans give certain to bé good. 
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Intemational Intellectual Relations 
* By W.G. 


HE American Council of Learned 

Societies is a federation of Ameri- 
can academies, societies, and associa- 
tions, now twenty-three in number, 
which are devoted to the advancement 
of the humanistic studies, that is, to the 
historical and philological disciplines, 
‘philosophy, and the arts. Its organiza- 
tion in 1919-20 was due to the creation 
in 1919 of the Union Académique Inter- 
nationale (UAI), or International Union 
of Academies, which was among the first 
of the many international organizations 
of all sorts that came into existence in 
the decade following the First World 
War, and that were indicative of the 
strong trend in intellectual life toward 
closer relations among the scholars of 
different countries. 


U. S. PARTICIPATION IN UAI 


Since an important phase of the 
Councils activity has been related to 
the work of the UAI, it is necessary to 
present a brief account of that body. 
The organization of the International 
Union of Academies was initiated by 
the French Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, in March 1919. The 


1 American Philosophical Society, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, American Anti- 
quarian Society, American Oriental Society, 
American Numismatic Society, American Philo- 
logical Association, Archaeological Institute of 
America, Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, Modern Language Association of 
America, American Historical Association, 
American Economic Association, American 
Philosophical Association, American Anthro- 
pological Association, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, Bibliographical Society of 
America, Association of American Geographers, 
American Sociological Society, American So- 
ciety of International Law, College Art Asso- 
ciation of America, History of Science Society, 
Linguistic Society of America, Mediaeval 
Academy of America, Population Association 
of America. 
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principal academies and learned socie- 
ties of the Allied countries were invited 
to confer on the means of forming an 
international union which should, in the 
fields of the humanities, correspond to 
the recently organized International Re- 
search Council, which concerned itself 
with the sciences and technology, and 
which would supplant the former In- 
ternational Association of Academies, 
organized about 1900 on German ini- 
tiation. The American scholars who 
attended the conference thus called 
(Paris, May 15-17, 1919) were Charles 
H. Haskins of Harvard University and 
James T. Shotwell of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who represented respectively the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the American Historical As- 
sociation. At this preliminary confer- 
ence it was agreed that a meeting for 
definitive organization should be held 
in Paris in the following October. 
Meanwhile, in the United States, on 
the joint initiative of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
American Historical Association, a con- 
ference was held in Boston (September 
19, 1919) which was attended by rep- 
resentatives of ten organizations,” and 
which expressed the opinion that “the 
American learned societies devoted to 
humanistic studies should participate as 
a group in the Union Académique.” 
The conference then proceeded to the 
tentative organization of the participat- 
ing group under the name of American 
Council of Learned Societies, and to the 


2 American Philosophical Society, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, American Anti- 
quarian Society, American Oriental Society, 
American Philological Association, Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, Modern Language 
Association of America, American Historical 
Association, American Economic Association, 
American Philosophical Association. 
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adoption of a constitution to be sub- 
mitted to thirteen societies? for ratifi- 
cation. The conference also appointed 
delegates to the organization meeting of 
the UAI and, by way of instructions, 
expressed the desire to see some form 
of bibliography of humanistic studies 
approved as an international enterprise, 
as well as a “deep interest in the sub- 
ject of explorations and researches in 
western Asia," which might be under- 
taken co-operatively. 


OBJEcTIVES or UAI 


At the organization meeting in Paris 
on October 15, scholars from eleven 
countries were present and signed the 
statutes. The objectives of the UAI 
were set forth in its statutes as follows: 


II. The purpose of this agreement is the 
co-operation in the advancement of studies 
by means of collective researches and pub- 
lications in the fields of the sciences culti- 
vated by the participating academies and 
scientific institutions: philological, archaeo- 
logical, historical, moral, political, and s0- 
cial sciences. 

TII. To this end the learned bodies and 
groups of learned bodies enumerated in 
Article I resolve to form themselves into 
a scientific federation which bears the 
name of Union Académique Internationale 
(UAI). 

By the word Union they confirm the 
sentiments of friendly, trustful, equal, and 
free fraternity which inspire them and the 
federation. 

The word Académique applies first and 
foremost to the learned bodies properly 
called academies and having a national 
character; it includes also, either in de- 
fault of academies or side by side with 


8 In addition to the ten societies represented 
in the conference of September 19, the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the American So- 
ciety of International Law were invited to be- 
come constituents of the Council. 

* Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Netherlands, Italy, Japan, Poland, 
Russia (unofficially), and the United States of 
America, 


these latter and in agreement with them, 
the scientific institutions which may be 
considered ás assimilated to academies by 
reason of their national character, their 
Scientific purposes, and the nature and 
method of their work, and which in each 
of the countries affiliated with the Union 
have decided or shall decide to form a 
group and to assure themselves a joint 
representation. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


In the United States, the definitive 
organization of the American Council 
of Learned Societies was effected by the 
ratification of its constitution by nine 
societies, whose delegates held the first 
formal meeting of the Council in New 
York City on February 14, 1920, ap- 
pointed delegates to the UAI, and dis- 
cussed proposals for enterprises of inter- 
national co-operation to be undertaken 
by the UAI or under its auspices. 

Thus, early in 1920, the organization 


of both the UAI and the ACLS had ' 


been completed and the nature and pro- 
cedure of the relations between them 
had become established. From that 
time until the present, these relations 
have claimed an important share of the 
attention of the Council, for the Union 
has been the principal channel through 
which its co-operation with the scholars 
of other countries has been carried on. 


ENTERPRISES OF THE UAI 


The enterprises sponsored by the 
Union have been specific projects of re- 
search and publication. Ordinarily such 
projects are proposed by one or more 
of the national organizations repre- 
sented in the UAI; they are discussed 
in the Union's annual assembly, and if 
approved and adopted by that body are 
organized as to administration, finan- 
cial support, and collaboration on the 
part of scholars and scholarly organi- 
zations of the various countries. Re- 
ports of progress are presented at each 
annual meeting (normally held in Brus- 
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sels), and problems arising in the exe- 
cution of the projects are discussed by 
special committees. . 

This procedure assures the interna- 
tional character and direction of the un- 
dertakings, allows for national initia- 
tive, and provides for support from the 
Union’s own funds as well as from 
sources to which the national organiza- 
tions have access. It has proved itself 
to be practical, flexible, and successful 
over a period of twenty years. Even 
the Second World War, which has made 
it impossible to hold the annual as- 
semblies of the Union, has not pre- 
vented the continuance of work on many 
of its projects. 

To the present time there have been 
published under the auspices of the 
Union approximately 150 volumes or 
fascicles relating to the following proj- 
ects: Corpus of Ancient Vases, Corpus 
of Latin Editions of Aristotle, Corpus 
of Greek and Latin Inscriptions, Ar- 
chaeological Atlas of the Roman World, 
Corpus of pre-Carolingian Latin Pa- 
laeography, Handbook for the Critical 
Editing of Ancient Texts, Dictionary of 
Medieval Latin, Catalogue of Alchemi- 
cal Manuscripts, Concordance and In- 
dices to the Musulman Canonical Tra- 
dition, Monuments of Byzantine Music, 
Dictionary of Terms of Indonesian Cus- 
tomary Law, edition of the works of 
Hugo Grotius, and Dictionary of the 
Terms of International Law (the latter 
being interrupted by war before publi- 
cation). 

The ACLS has participated actively 
in the execution and financial support 
of most of the Union’s projects, through 
special committees, individual scholars, 
or certain of its constituent societies. 
It has borne the entire support of one 
of the projects, the Corpus of pre- 
Carolingian Latin Palaeography, which 
was financed by a special subvention 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and is 
directed by an American scholar. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


The history of the Union illustrates 
many of the possibilities and also some 
of the difficulties of international intel- 
lectual co-operation. Its membership 
has increased steadily since its first 
meeting in 1920. At the outbreak of 
the war, twenty-two countries? with 
sixty academies, associations, and socie- 
ties were represented, each country by 
two delegates. The United States was, 
however, the only American country 
represented in the Union, and the Brit- 
ish Academy was the only representa- 
tive of the scholars of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Japan (Imperial 
Academy) was represented from the be- 
ginning, while China (Academia Sinica) 
was admitted at the meeting in 1939. 

The German and Austrian academies ? 
did not take part in the organization of 
the Union, and although they were not 
excluded, as the Germans had been ex- 
cluded for a term of years from the In- 
ternational Research Council, efforts to 
bring them into the Union were not 
made until 1926. In 1927 the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies in- 
vited representatives of the German 
and Austrian academies and of the 
UAI to meet in conference at Gottingen, 
and the discussions there engaged in 
continued over several years, until the 
affiliation of the German and Austrian 
academies with the Union was accom- 
plished in 1935. The details of this 
long-drawn-out episode constitute an in- 
teresting and instructive chapter in the 
history of international intellectual re- 
lations. 

The support of the Union is derived 

5 France, Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Finland, Sweden, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Great 
Britain, United States, China, and Japan. 

6 Berlin, Göttingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig, 
Munich, Vienna. 
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from annual dues (2,000 Belgian francs) 
paid by each country, and from special 
contributions to the “scientific budget.” 
The Union is independent of govern- 
ments and receives no direct support 
from them, but the fiscal relations of 
the academies to their respective gov- 
ernments vary, and some of the dues 
and contributions paid to the Union are 
derived from governmental appropria- 
tions. In the case of the ACLS, all 
funds used for the work of the Union 
have come from foundation subventions. 

It may be assumed that the meetings 
of the UAI and its suspended activities 
will be resumed with the end of hostili- 
ties in the European theater of war. 
Problems of great difficulty will have to 
be faced, and the ACLS has a special 
responsibility for initiative in the mat- 
ter, since its director is now the presi- 
dent of the Union. The situation will 
have powerful emotional factors which 
only time can deal with; if it required 
fifteen years to deal with the emotional 
factors of 1920, those of 1945(?), infi- 
nitely more aggravated, will not quickly 
yield, even with the most skillful han- 
dling. Certainly an effort will be made— 
indeed is now being made—to bring in 
new countries and new groups of schol- 
ars, especially from the Americas, the 
British Commonwealth, the U.S.S.R., 
and Asia. The future membership of 
the UAI must be as representative as 
possible of world scholarship; the work 
of the UAI must be broadened and must 
embrace far more interests than the tra- 
ditional concerns of western European 
scholarship, 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
FUNDAMENTAL 


The experience of the Union has 
demonstrated how essential it is for the 
successful conduct of international in- 
tellectual relations that conditions of 
intellectual freedom shall prevail in all 
countries. During the years after 1933, 


when the rise of totalitarian regimes 
came to assume alarming proportions, 
it was increasingly difficult for scholars 
who were not free to collaborate on 
equal terms with scholars who enjoyed 
freedom of intellectual life. Scholars 
whose attachment to the regime of a 
totalitarian country was doubtful found 
it more and more difficult to secure the 
necessary facilities of travel or exchange 
to attend international conferences, and 
often they were kept under close ob- 
servation while abroad. Decisions on 
purely scholarly considerations were 
made dangerous and even impossible by 
national policies having no relation to 
intellectual matters and often, indeed, 
anti-intellectual in their nature. While 
the Union of Academies experienced 
these dangers and difficulties in their 
milder forms, because the scholars at- 
tending its meetings had for the most 
part maintained their intellectual in- 
tegrity, the future was becoming omi- 
nous. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS oF ACLS 
“DOMESTIC” PROGRAM 


While its relations with the Union of 
Academies and participation in its ac- 
tivities have been a major concern of 
the ACLS from its organization, the 
Council has expressed its interest in 
international intellectual relations in 
many other ways. Indeed, a large part 
of the Council’s “domestic” program is 
made up of activities which involve in- 
ternational co-operation or which have 
international implications. It is in the 
nature of the humanistic studies that 
their scope is broadly international; 
they deal with the entire history of hu- 
man culture, that is, with the spiritual 
experience of mankind, and their sub- 
ject matter is drawn from all civiliza- 
tions. 


Research, excavations, publications 
The Council has carried on or aided 
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many projects of research involving in- 
ternational co-operation which are simi- 
lar to those of the Union of Academies. 
These include archaeological research 
and excavations in which American 
scholars, societies, or institutions join 
with scholarly interests of other coun- 
tries and enter into agreements with the 
governments of the areas involved. 
Among the more important projects of 
this sort aided by the Council may be 
noted the excavation of Samaria in 
Palestine, of Olynthus in Macedonia, 
of Antioch in Syria, of the market 
place of Corinth in Greece, of Gozlu 
Kule near Tarsus in Cilicia, of Chanhu- 
Naro in India, and of various prehis- 
bric sites in Eire, and an epigraphical 
expedition to northern Caria. 

Projects of historical research aided 
by the Council include a co-operative 
study with English scholars of the or- 
ganization and operation of English 
governmental agencies in the early four- 
teenth century and of the history of re- 
lations between England and the Papacy 
to the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

In other fields, undertakings calling 
for international co-operation and re- 
search in other countries have been 
assisted. These include a corpus of Flor- 
entine painting, studies of Persian Is- 
lamic architecture, collection of West 
African folk music, collection of con- 
temporary oral poetry of the Southern 
Slavs, and study of Latin American 
folklore. 

Major enterprises of a lexical char- 
acter have included the Middle English 
Dictionary and assistance to publica- 
tion of the Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish, both of which are subsidiary proj- 
ects of the Oxford Dictionary that have 
been transferred to the United States, a 
glossary of medieval terms of business, 
and a glossary of medieval British 
Latin. 

The vast migration to the United 


States from all parts of the world of 
cultural materials in the form of books, 
manuscripts, and objects and works of 
art imposes upon American scholars a 
peculiar obligation to maintain inven- 
tories of such materials in order that 
the scholars of their countries of origin 
as well as all others interested in them 
may be informed as to their nature and 
location. 

Among its own enterprises the Coun- 
cil has included (as a part of the Corpus 
of Ancient Vases of the Union of Acade- 
mies) a rapidly growing series of fasci- 
cles describing, with photographs, col- 
lections of ancient vases that are to be 
found in the United States, and (as a 
part of the Union’s Catalogue of Al- 
chemical Manuscripts) a substantial 
volume listing and describing the al- 
chemical manuscripts in Latin and Eu- 
ropean vernacular that are in American 
possession. 

The Council has also, with the co- 
operation of an eminent French scholar, 
published a Census of Medieval and 
Renaissance Manuscripts in depositories 
or collections of the United States and 
Canada, as well as a Census of Indic 
Manuscripts, and has assisted the cata- 
loguing of the major American collec- 
tions of Chinese books, the aggregate of 
which constitutes resources of Chinese 
studies superior to those of any other 
country with the exception of China 
and Japan. 'The Council has also aided 
the compilation of the Census of Incu- 
nabula in American Libraries, the num- 
ber of which is more than 33,000. 


Bibliographies 

An important undertaking in which 
the ACLS was joined by the National 
Research Council and the American Li- 
brary Association, and which required 
the active co-operation of scholars, in- 
stitutions, and governments of a large 
number of other countries as well as 
much work abroad, was the List of 
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Serial Publications of Foreign Govern- 
ments, 1815-1931. 

Three other important bibliographi- 
cal activities deserve mention. In the 
field of Latin American studies the 
Council has published, since 1936, an 
annual volume, Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, which contains de- 
scriptive and annotated lists of the 
important books and articles of the cur- 
rent year (commencing with 1935) pub- 
lished throughout the world, relating to 
Latin America, in the disciplines of the 
humanities and social sciences. In the 
field of Far Eastern Studies, the Coun- 
cil has, since 1936, compiled and pub- 
lished semiannual Notes on Far East- 
ern Studies in America and inaugurated 
a Bulletin of Far Eastern Bibliography. 
In the same field the Council has com- 
piled, but has not yet published, a com- 
prehensive list of translations into west- 
ern European languages of articles and 
books written in Chinese and Japanese. 


Research materials exchanged 


Another activity of the Council has 
been to assist in securing needed re- 
search materials from foreign countries 
for the use of American scholars. For 
several years the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, a constituent so- 
ciety of the Council, has maintained a 
system for procuring from foreign de- 
positories photographic copies of unique 
or exceedingly rare documents desired 
by American scholars in the field of 
modern literature, and this system has 
been expanded, with Council aid, to in- 
clude materials in all fields of study. 
In the earlier stages of the air attack 
on Great Britain, the Council secured a 
substantial sum with which to copy, by 
microphotography, large numbers of his- 
torical, philological, and literary manu- 
scripts or artistic documents, such as 
illuminated manuscripts, miniatures, and 
so forth, preserved in British deposi- 
tories and in danger of destruction. 


The selection of the materials to be 
copied was made by American scholars 
representing many fields of study, in 
consultation with their British col- 
leagues. To the present time about two 
million pages of documents have been 
copied; the negative films are in the 
Library of Congress, with positives in 
the Library of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Some years earlier (1937) a carefully 
planned project of exchange of mate- 
rials by means of microcopy between 
Chinese libraries and the Library of 
Congress was inaugurated by the Coun- 
cil, through causing to be built and de- 
livered to the Chinese National Library 
in Peking an automatic high-speed 
camera. The war of Japanese aggres- 
sion against China interrupted the op- 
eration of the project, which was the 
first of its kind to be set up between 
two countries. 


Fellowships and grants-in-aid 
Many of the fellowships and grants- 


in-aid awarded by the Council since ` 


1926 have been for research-and study 
abroad or for the study of foitign lan- 
guages. In awarding fellowships for 
language study, the Council has empha- 
sized the languages especially needed 
by American scholars and insufficiently 
cultivated in the United States, such as 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Turkish, and 
the various Slavic languages. 

The Council has also been able to as- 
sist foreign scholars who have come to 
the United States for study and re- 
search, although it has no permanent 
funds for such purposes, nor any sys- 
tem of fellowships and grants for visit- 
ing scholars. Some of its more impor- 
tant special grants-in-aid to foreign 
scholars have been to a distinguished 
Chinese scholar for work on a history 
of Chinese thought, to several German 
scholars in exile, one of whom has ren- 
dered invaluable services to American 
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scholarship in helping to develop sound 
principles and practices in the economy 
and administration of American public 
archives, and to young South American 
scholars desirous of carrying on special 
studies in the United States. 


Development of special fields of study 


Since 1929 the Council has recognized 
as one of its major objectives the broad- 
ening of American scholarly interest 
and the corresponding development of 
scholarly competence to include work 
in fields outside the range of conven- 
tional western European scholarship. 
Such fields are notably those of Chinese 
and Japanese studies, of Indic and 
Iranian studies, of Arabic and Islamic 
studies, of Near Eastern studies, and of 
Slavic studies. In all these fields, as 
well as in the field of Latin American 
studies, the Council has maintained 
committees of development whose func- 
tions are to discover young scholars of 
promise and to assist them in acquiring 
the specia! competences and skills, es- 
pecially of language, that will prepare 
them to do original work of high qual- 
ity and usefulness, to promote interest 
in those fields at college and graduate- 
school levels, to develop necessary tools 
of research, and to encourage important 
projects of research and publication. 

The means by which these purposes 
are achieved are fellowships, special 
summer institutes or seminars at vari- 
ous universities, organization of groups 
within the different learned societies and 
of special sessions in their meetings, 
planning and execution of necessary 
bibliographical, lexical, and other im- 
plements, and grants-in-aid of research 
and publication. 

The Council's Committee on Chinese 
Studies, established in 1929, has been 
especially successful in achieving its ob- 
jectives. Factors in its success have 
been the obvious importance of that 
field in relation to national interests, 


generous support by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the enthusiasm of many 
younger scholars, and the active inter- 
est of an increasing number of universi- 
ties which wish to include provision for 
Chinese studies in their curricula. It 
seems reasonable to expect that in this 
field American scholarship will win a 
strong and even leading position. 

The purpose of the Council in the de- 
velopment of these underworked fields 
is of long range, and its plans extend to 
future generations. The position in the 
world assigned to the United States by 
its history and its geographical situa- 
tion makes it of the utmost importance 
that its people shall have a full under- 
standing of other peoples and their cul- 
tures. But this understanding cannot 
be achieved unless American scholars 
are competent to study those civiliza- 
tions at first hand and constantly to 
add to our knowledge of them. 


War CONTRIBUTIONS 


In conclusion, a brief account must 
be given of certain special activities in 
which the Council has been engaged be- 
cause of the war. First should be noted 
activities of information, the purpose of 
which is to make available for war needs 


‘the special knowledge of strategic areas 


possessed by, American scholars. This 
has been accomplished chiefly in co-op- 
eration with the other research councils: 
through a joint agency, the Ethnogeo- 
graphic Board, established and main- 
tained by the councils and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which has worked in 
close liaison with the various military, 
naval, and other intelligence services of 
the Government. 

A second activity, educational in 
character, has been the organization of 
intensive instruction in the languages of 
strategic areas. "This has required the 
development of new methods of instruc- 
tion, with emphasis on speaking and 
understanding, the use of linguistic 
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analysis and of “informants” to whom 
the languages in question are native, 
and the preparation of new teaching 
materials. Many of the languages thus 
taught have little or no literature or 
formal grammar, and are lacking in 
lexical tools. Along with language in- 
struction it has been necessary to or- 
ganize instruction on the geography, 
history, and culture of the areas in 
which the languages are used. Thus 
there has been developed the concept 
of “Janguage-area study,” which seems 
likely to have an important influence, 
through the education of the American 
people, upon their cultural and intellec- 
tual relations with the peoples of other 
parts of the world. 
_ A third category of war activities con- 
sists of projects supported by Federal 
funds and carried on by the Council 
under contract with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs or the Depart- 
ment of State. The organization of 
an Inter-American Training Center in 
Washington furnishes to persons in the 
service of the Federal Government who 
are to be sent to one of the other 
American republics, or who bave spe- 
cial needs arising from their duties in 
Washington, an opportunity to learn 
something of the languages, history, 
geography, and cultural and economic 
situations of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Other projects are assistance to the 
Cultural Institutes of Latin America, 
which are organized to promote cul- 
tural relations with the United States; 
the conduct of a survey of the carto- 
graphical methods and activities of the 
American countries; assistance to the 
publication of translations into Spanish 
or Portuguese of representative books 
by North American authors; assistance 
to the publications of the Instituto de 
Literatura Ibero-Americana; the or- 
ganization of a conference on Spanish 
and English teaching; the compilation 


of an anthology of contemporary North 
American literature; a special lecture- 
ship in Brazil; and assistance to a con- 
ference of American committees of in- 
tellectual co-operation in Habana. 

There must also be mentioned the or- 
ganization by the Council, in January 
1943, of a special Committee for the 
Protection of Cultural Treasures in War 
Areas, which is performing important 
services to Government, although not 
under contract. This body, aided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and the Frick 
Art Reference Library, has maintained 
in the Frick Library a research agency 
which has prepared more than six hun- 
dred maps of European cities, on which 
are sharply indicated historic struc- 
tures, libraries, museums, art galleries, 
and so forth, which should receive all 
possible protection in the course of 
military operations. These maps, pub- 
lished by the Army in atlas form, have 
proved to be of great value, especially 
to the American and British air forces. 
The committee has also collected in- 
formation from all available sources re- 
specting the looting or destruction of 
cultural materials in Axis-occupied 
areas, to serve as a basis of action by 
the United Nations to recover stolen 
property. The committee has likewise 
given consideration to the protection of 
cultural treasures in the Pacific theater 
of war. a 


CoNCLUSION 


This rapid and incomplete review of 
the role and activities of the ACLS in 
international intellectual relations makes 
it clear that a very large share of the 
Council’s operations are affected by in- 
ternational interest. The activities are 
at the intellectual level and have to do 
with higher education, research, and 
publication, and their primary objec- 
tives are concerned with the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The Council be- 
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lieves that these are its appropriate best aid in laying a solid foundation for 
objectives as á research council, and international cultural relations at all 
that by striving to.achieve them it can levels. 
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International Interchange of Students 


By STEPHEN DUGGAN 


N UNDERSTANDING of inter- 

national student interchange can 
probably best be obtained by a review 
of the activities of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education in that field. 
Until the Institute was founded on 
February 1, 1919, comparatively little 
had been accomplished. Many stu- 
dents had gone from the United States 
to other countries, chiefly to Germany, 
to study in their universities, but few 
foreign students had come to study in 
our universities. 

The Institute was founded to de- 
velop international understanding by 
means of educational and cultural ac- 
tivities. It rapidly became a center of 
information and advice in its field, it 
published booklets on the inherent diffi- 
culties, it held conferences on long-term 
problems, and it directly co-operated 
with agencies in other countries. But 
the chief method for the realization of 
its objective was the exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers. . 

The officials of the Institute were con- 
vinced that the best way of developing 
a knowledge of the civilization and cul- 
ture of another people was by personal 
contact of well-chosen persons of both 
peoples for a sufficiently long period of 
time. They believed also that the end 
would probably best be realized were 
the exchanges arranged between stu- 
dents, young people familiar with the 
way of life of their own country but 
with sufficient flexibility of mind to ap- 
preciate the desirable characteristics of 
the civilization of another country. Im- 
mediately upon the establishment of 
the Institute, the Director visited schol- 
ars and college officials throughout our 
own country to acquaint them with the 
idea. He met with an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. He later visited many of the 
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countries of Europe and Latin America 
and the chief countries of eastern Asia. 
The scholars and university adminis- 
trators in those countries welcomed the 
plan with equal enthusiasm. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The aim of the Institute is to secure 
the selection of students for the Euro- 
pean scholarships based entirely upon 
merit. To that end the Institute or- 
ganized committees of selection for the 
different European areas, for France, 
Germany, Italy, and others. The com- 
mittee in each case is made up of pro- 
fessors of the language in neighboring 
colleges and universities who were for- 
merly natives of the country, or, as in 
the case of Hungary or Czechoslovakia 
when the language was not taught in 
our institutions, of distinguished schol- 
ars familiar with the civilization of the 
country. In normal times each com- 
mittee meets in the late spring of every 
year to pass upon the many applications 
for scholarships to study in a univer- 
sity of the particular country and de- 
cide upon those that should receive 
them. The bases of selection are the 
possession of a bachelor's degree, a 
working knowledge of the language of 
the country, high scholastic standing 
generally but particularly in the sub- 
ject in which the student is going to 
specialize, probable ability to adjust to 
new conditions as stated by the adminis- 
trators of the college, and character 
recommendations from persons who 
know the applicant personally. 


FINANCIAL SOURCES 


The chief difficulty in implementing 
the program of exchange was that the 
Institute had no funds with which to 
finance it. The Director therefore ap- 
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pealed to the presidents of our colleges 
and universities to allot to the Institute 
scholarships for the purpose. The re- 
sponse in many cases was direct and 
instantaneous. Some provided partial 
scholarships to cover tuition only; more 
gave complete scholarships for tuition 
and maintenance. Thus was inaugu- 
rated another instance of the American 
custom of co-operation between private 
agencies for a desirable end. Because 
in the continental European countries 
the secondary schools and universities 
are almost all supported by the govern- 
ments, the exchange was administered 
in those countries by the Ministries of 
Education. Later experience was to 
demonstrate the dangers inherent in the 
European administration of the ex- 
change and the wisdom of the American. 

Early in January of each year the In- 
stitute distributes a questionnaire to 
the colleges on the accredited list, ask- 
ing: (1) whether it will provide one or 
more scholarships for the ensuing aca- 
demic year, (2) whether it will be a 
full or partial scholarship, (3) whether 
the college has a preference as to the 
nationality of the student, and (4) if 
the college has no preference as to na- 
tionality, whether it will permit the In- 
stitute to make the choice. This is 
done in order to give opportunity to 
students from as many countries as pos- 
sible to become acquainted with Ameri- 
can civilization. As mentioned above, 
the institutions responded most happily, 
and by 1938 more than one hundred 
allotted one or more scholarships an- 
nually to the Institute for exchange pur- 
poses. 

What this means financially should 
be clearly understood. If Vassar Col- 
lege gives a scholarship covering tuition 
and maintenance for a foreign student, 
it must budget itself $1,200, because 
that is the fee it charges an American 
student. If Williams College gives a 
similar scholarship, it must charge 


$1,000 against itself. Since the incep- 
tion of this plan and down to the open- 
ing of the war in 1939, American col- 
leges and universities granted, through 
the Institute, scholarships to more than 
2,500 foreign students, with a value of 
$1,970,000. 

This is a magnificent tribute to the 
generosity and idealism of our institu- 
tions of higher education. Most of 
them have usually felt that the influ- 
ence of the foreign student on the cam- 
pus was a partial quid pro quo for the 
financial expenditure they made. The 
Institute has been likewise responsible 
for having sent almost 2,400 students 
to study in the European countries on 
exchange scholarships of a value of 
$917,040. The smaller value is due to 
the fact that tuition fees in foreign 
countries are practically negligible, and 
the cost of living considerably lower 
than in the United States. 

I have described so far only the con- 
tribution of our colleges and universi- 
ties to the exchange program. Were I 
to enumerate all the industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial organizations, the 
learned societies, and the interested in- 
dividuals who have donated scholarships 
to the Institute, the list would be a long 
and interesting one. 


- OTHER FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


Although the exchange activity of the 
Institute of International Education has 
been the largest in our history, there 
are others of great importance. The 
Rhodes Scholar Fund has during this 
period brought many American stu- 
dents to Oxford, and in more recent 
years the Commonwealth Fund has 
brought English students to study in 
American institutions. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has invited a large number 
of students of medicine and public 
health from foreign countries to study 
at the Rockefeller Institute, and smaller 
foundations have also engaged in inter- 
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national student activities. But the fel- 
lowship program of practically all these 
organizations is in one direction, not in 
the nature of a real exchange, and each 
of them administers its own program. 
Of course there were many more foreign 
students here on their own than on 
scholarships. The scholarships enabled 
meritorious students without financial 
resources to participate in the exchange. 
As the result of the accomplishment 
of the United States in World War I 
the foreign peoples wanted to know 
more about American civilization and 
culture, which up to the war they 
had practically neglected. The United 
States rapidly became the Mecca of 
foreign students. When World War II 
broke out there were almost ten thou- 
sand of them studying in our colleges 
and universities, twice as many as the 
number of American students studying 
abroad. . 


Co-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


During all these years, 1919 to 1939, 
the United States Government showed 
no interest in international education, 
though all the major powers of Europe 
were using cultural activities for propa- 
ganda purposes. But in 1933 the 
United States faced one of the greatest 
emergencies in its history. When Adolf 
Hitler became the Führer of Germany, 
he began a determined move in the 
Latin American countries to spread the 
doctrine of totalitarianism. At first it 
was primarily antidemocratic, but natu- 
rally it soon evolved into bitter anti- 
American propaganda. It not only en- 
dangered the good-neighbor policy, but 
was aimed to destroy hemisphere soli- 
darity which had been developed to 
make the Western Hemisphere a haven 
for peace. It had at first considerable 
success in a few of the Latin American 
countries because. the Nazis were ac- 
tively supported by Italians, Japanese, 


and Spaniards, whose embassies became 
listening posts and spying centers for 
the Axis 'after we entered the war. 
Nevertheless, it was not until 1938 that 
the United States undertook any meas- 
ures to repel the attacks made upon its 
way of life. In that year the Division 
of Cultural Relations was organized in 
the Department of State, and the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs was established in 1941. 

Because of the emergency nature of 
the problem, both the Department of 
State and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Aífairs wisely determined to 
use private administrative agencies al- 
ready operating efficiently, rather than 
lose time by setting up their own ma- 
chinery. Both units of the Govern- 
ment used many different agencies to 
realize their objective, but the four 
upon which they relied most were the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the American Library Association, the 
American Council on Education, and the 
Institute of International Education. It 
is only the last with which this article 
is concerned. 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation had had many relationships with 
the Latin American countries before 
1939. It had brought almost three hun- 
dred Latin American students in the 
previous decade to study in our institu- 
tions of higher education. In 1929 it 
sponsored a contingent of Argentine 
teachers and students in a study of our 
colleges and universities, in 1930 a 
similar group from Brazil, and in 1935 
a group from Chile. The Institute’s 
experience of the previous decade had 
enabled it to acquire an intimate knowl- 
edge of the elements of strength and 
weakness of the systems of education 
in the various Latin American countries 


and the best methods of approach to ' 


secure co-operation without giving of- 
fense. It was natural, therefore, for the 
Department of State and the Office of 
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the Coordinator to request the Institute 
_ to undertake to administer the extensive 
program of exchange which they en- 
visaged. 


METHODS IN INTER-AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE 


The first important step was to se- 
cure the establishment of committees of 
selection in each Latin American coun- 
try. The Institute did this by request- 
ing the rector of the university in the 
capital or a distinguished scholar to ap- 
point such a committee, usually num- 
bering seven or nine, of which two 
would be resident Americans familiar 
with our own system of higher educa- 
tion. The chairman of the committee 
is always a national, and the secretary 
is usually an American. The member- 
ship of the committee always has the 
approval of the American ambassador 
or minister, and since 1942 a cultural 
attaché has been appointed to every 
United States embassy or legation in the 
other American republics. The attaché 
sits with the committee as an adviser 
on the selection of students, but with- 
out vote. The attempt is always made 
to have the membership of the commit- 
tee include representatives of science, 
social studies, fine arts, and business. 

As early as possible in the fall the 
Institute notifies the Committee of Se- 
lection in each of the Latin American 
countries as to how many scholarships 
will be awarded to that country for the 
following academic year. The Commit- 
tee of Selection then advertises the fact 
as widely as possible throughout the 
country, requesting students who are 
interested to fill out application blanks 
provided by the Institute to the com- 
mittee. The information secured from 
the applications enables the Selection 
Committee to obtain a fairly adequate 
knowledge of the candidate. "There is 
always a much larger number of ap- 
plicants than scholarships at the dis- 


posal of the committee. The committee 
sends a larger number of. recommenda- 
tions to the Institute than the number 
of scholarships available, and the Insti- 
tute authorities make the final selec- 
tions. 

Since this program was put into op- 


'eration in 1941, the Institute of Inter- 


national Education has brought to the 
United States from the Latin American 
countries 830 students, all graduates of 
liceos, most of university standing. 
The much smaller number of American 
students (73) sent usually for research 
to the Latin American countries were 
chosen by committees of selection ap- 
pointed in the United States by the In- 
stitute. 

The arrival of a Latin American stu- 
dent at a college or university in the 
United States is always a great adven- 
ture. He comes to a land of different 
speech, institutions, and customs. He 
enters an institution whose administra- 
tion, curriculum, and methods of teach- 
ing are very different from those to 
which he has been accustomed. ‘He 
meets difficulties from the moment of 
registration. He needs advice about 
courses and their sequence, about ad- 
justability to laboratory and library 
methods. He usually has problems of 
a personal and financial nature. As 
time passes, these may increase as a re- 
sult of illness or other complications. 

To facilitate the orientation of all 
foreign students in our institutions of 
higher education, the Institute urged 
the appointment of foreign student ad- 
visers, and they now number some 
three hundred, chiefly in institutions 
having a considerable number of foreign 
students. Under the sponsorship of the 
Institute, conferences of these advisers 
are held for discussion and action upon 
the innumerable difficulties that may 
arise during the stay of the student in 
the institution, difficulties that might 
easily destroy the good effect of his visit. 
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The value of the work of the student 
advisers was appreciated by the De- 
partment of State, which appointed the 
Advisory Committee on the Adjustment 
of Foreign Students in the United 
States, of which the Assistant Director 
of the Institute is Chairman. The In- 
stitute appreciated the growth and im- 
portance of the work by the establish- 
ment in Washington of the Counsel and 
Guidance Center for students. 


ACCREDITING FOREIGN DEGREES 


The preference that the Institute has 
always maintained for the exchange of 
graduate rather than undergraduate 
students is closely linked to the prob- 
lem of accrediting foreign degrees. The 
Institute allots the scholarships offered 
to it by the foreign governments only to 
American students who have a bache- 
lor’s degree. There is no difficulty in 
their entering foreign universities for 
graduate and professional study. Im- 
mediately after World War I, the 
French educational authorities assumed 
that the holders of their baccalaureate 
would be admitted to the graduate 
schools of our universities. They were 
upheld in their contention by the Ger- 
man educational authorities. More- 
over, there was no uniformity of treat- 
ment of the foreign degrees by our 
universities. 

Finally, the matter was referred to a 
committee consisting of the Directors 
of the American Council on Education, 
the Institute of International Education, 
and the Association of American Col- 
leges. Admitting the earlier maturity 
of the European student and possibly 
the greater thoroughness of his train- 
ing, the committee could not believe 
that the average Frenchman or German 
of eighteen or nineteen years was the 
equal of an American of twenty-two. 
The committee decided that the holder 
of the French baccalaureate or the Ger- 
man Reifezeugnis should be admitted 


to the junior year of our college. That 
decision has generally been accepted by 
our colleges, though some grant admis- 
sion to the senior year, and a few uni- 
versities do admit these students to the 
graduate school. 


DEMOCRATIC INFLUENCE ON 
Fascist YOUTH 


Another problem which caused con- 
cern to American educators during the 
past decade was the advent of Fascism 
and Nazism in Italy and Germany re- 
spectively. The fear was a real one 
that American students going to the 
universities of those countries were in 
danger of becoming contaminated with 
antidemocratic doctrines, and that 
Italian and especially German students 
coming here would engage in authori- 
tarian propaganda. Now each foreign 
student is required to write two confi- 
dential reports of his experience, one at 
the close of each semester. The second 
is written after his return home, so that 
he can evaluate his experience more ob- 
jectively. These reports describe not 
only the career of the student in the 
university, but also the life of the com- 
munity and public opinion on the cur- 
rent problems of the country. 

It is largely from these reports that 
the Institute staff secures fairly un- 
biased information concerning condi- 
tions in the foreign countries. The only 
other persons permitted to read the re- 
ports, in general, are exchange students 
of later years who go to the same uni- 
versity. It is of the greatest help to an 
exchange student who is awarded. a 
scholarship to Grenoble, Göttingen, 
Naples, or elsewhere to be able to read 
the reports of the American students 
who have preceded him in the univer- 
sity where he will study. 

'The perusal of the students! reports 
showed that practically none had been 
influenced in favor of totalitarianism by 
their stay in Germany or Italy; in fact 
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there was a great deal of criticism of 
the existing regimes. In order to gather 
firsthand information as 'to whether 
German or Italian exchange students in 
American universities engaged in propa- 
ganda, I wrote in 1938 to the presidents 
of the institutions that were most ac- 
customed to select German students, 
requesting that they or the professors 
who were chiefly responsible for the 
orientation of foreign students would 
let me know whether, to their knowl- 
edge, German exchange students en- 
gaged in propaganda. Of the sixty re- 
plies, forty-nine said they knew of no 
such propaganda, five thought there was 
some suspicion of it, and the other six 
did not think their experience justified 
either a negative or an affirmative an- 
swer. 

This was a gratifying response. I 
am convinced that it is almost impos- 
sible for the average foreign student in 
the United States to avoid becoming fa- 
vorably affected by the free spirit of 
the American college or university. 
That conviction is partly founded upon 
questions put to me by German and 
Italian students at the end of their stay 
as to the possibility of remaining in the 
United States. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Consider for a moment the splendid 
opportunity given to an exchange schol- 
arship student to become acquainted 
with the civilization and culture of a 
foreign country. He has been selected 
because he measures up to the stand- 
ards of scholarship, adjustability, and 
working knowledge of the language of 
the country to which he goes. The ex- 
change student in an American college 
lives with native students in the dormi- 
tory, eats with them in the commons, 
exercises with them in the gymnasium, 
plays’ with them on the athletic fields, 
recites with them in the classroom, and 
discusses all kinds of national and in- 


ternational problems with them in the 
lounges. He is also often invited to 
visit typical American homes or to at- 
tend political rallies or public debates 
on current problems, and he reads the 
best journals and magazines to help him 
to secure an understanding of American 
life. 

With such an experience it can be 
readily understood that the exchange 
scholarship holder usually returns to his 
own country not only with a fair under- 
standing of the civilization of the people 
among whom he has sojourned but with 
a real admiration for them. I know of 
exceedingly few exchange students, of 
which that is not true. Exchange stu- 
dents are generally selected because 
they have evident elements of leader- 
ship, and in the course of time they 
nearly always become leaders. In most 
cases they occupy positions of influ- 
ence in government service, in industrial 
life, or as teachers in a university. It is 
true, however, that in a few of our in- 
stitutions of higher education the for- 
eign students who came here on their 
own were left to shift for themselves, 
felt deeply their isolation and the indif- 
ference of the American students, and 
did not return home in a happy frame 
of mind toward the United States. But 
I am confident that they represent a 
minority of all our foreign students. 


Worx STUDENTS 


The conditions which exist in most of 
the European countries today suggest 
reference to one of the activities of 
the Institute not mentioned hitherto, 
namely, the Work Student Movement. 
Under this plan, graduates of universi- 
ties in Germany were permitted to en- 
ter the United States on nonquota visas, 
not to study in the institutions of higher 
learning but to secure employment in 
our industrial plants. These work stu- 
dents, as they were called, were care- 
fully selected, because it was expected 
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that they would occupy executive and 
managerial positions in industrial plants 
at home. They wished to study Ameri- 
can efficiency methods in industrial 
management and also the relations be- 
tween the workers and the managers, 
which are on a happier footing in this 
country than in most parts of Europe. 
Although the majority were graduates 
of engineering faculties and wanted to 
enter our great industrial plants, there 
were some who went on farms that were 
scientifically worked, and some who en- 
tered financial and commercial estab- 
lishments. 

The plan was adopted with the agree- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor, on the condition that it be re- 
stricted in numbers and carefully super- 
vised. In 1928 there were about 150 
work students, chiefly from Germany, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. The 
opportunity to come to the United 
States for this purpose was highly 
prized by the foreign students, and 
there were always many more applica- 
tions for the privilege than could be 
granted. 

The advantages to the foreign work 
student were obvious. He was enabled 
to study our system of industrial man- 
agement while actually earning his liv- 
ing in association with our own work- 
ers, He learned to know that important 
element of our social whole, the workers, 
often neglected in the observations of 
the university student. He usually re- 
turned to his own country with a valu- 
able equipment of knowledge and skill 
which were real assets in his future 
career. Earnest endeavor was also 
made to acquaint the work student with 
the manifold activities of a cultural na- 
ture in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, with the deepening of the eco- 
nomic depression in the early 1930's, 


our Bureau of Immigration requested . 


that the movement be given up. With 
millions of unemployed in our own 


country, every job was needed for a 
citizen. 

When the Department of State ap- 
pointed the Directors of the Institute 
of International Education and the 
China Institute to administer a fund 
put at their disposal for the benefit of 
Chinese students stranded without funds 
in the United States as the result of the 
war following the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, our experience with the 
Work Student Movement was not over- 
looked. As soon as a stranded Chinese 
student—they were all graduate stu- 
dents—finished his course in a univer- 
sity, he was placed in an industrial es- 
tablishment where he could earn his 
living. He had obtained the sound 
theoretical foundation which is needed 
to give direction and purpose to one's 
thinking, and was then given oppor- 
tunity for implementing and testing his 
knowledge in actual operations. It can 
be readily appreciated how valuable an 
experience it was for a Chinese student 
to spend a year in study at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and then the 
following year in practical work in the 
Pittsburgh plant of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric. 


Postwar PLANS FOR STUDENT 
EXCHANGE 


Our Department of State envisages 
expanding our good-neighbor policy at 
the close of the war to the countries 
that have been devastated by the Axis, 
to the extent at least of co-operating in 
their rehabilitation. In so far as the 
exchange of students will be part of the 
program of educational rehabilitation, 
it cannot be confined to students of uni- 
versity standing. Those countries have 
been woefully devastated, and must in 
extensive areas be rebuilt from the 
ground up. The plan that meets the 
approval of their Ministers of Educa- 
tion envisages sending three kinds of 
persons to the United States: 
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First, unquestionably, will be those 
who can help in the immediate recon- 
struction of their country, trainees, such 
as graduates of technical high schools 
and also skilled mechanics. In inten- 
sive courses of three to six months, 
which have already been organized for 
our returning soldiers, they may absorb 
the remarkable advances in technical 
skills of all kinds that wartime neces- 
sity has developed in the United States 
but which could not be developed in the 
devastated countries during five years 
of war. This training may best be ob- 
tained in our agricultural, vocational, 
and technical schools and in industrial 
establishments. 

A second group of persons who will 
probably be sent to our country will be 
composed of men and women of higher 
scholastic standard than those in the 
first group, who can profit by our 
abbreviated, intensive, and refresher 
courses in some scientific field or in 
some profession. These courses will be 
modeled upon those organized by the 
Army and Navy, so that in eight or ten 
months or a year there may be obtained 
a very specialized training on a rela- 
tively high level of achievement. The 
men and women participating will be 
relied upon to assist in the rapid restora- 
tion of their countries as functioning 
social entities. 


Finally, there is a third group of per- 
sons who will come to our institutions 
of higher education to pursue the regu- 
lar college and university courses or en- 
gage in professional studies or research. 
This will consist of students in the natu- 
ral sciences, social sciences, and hu- 
manities, who will be associated with 
our own students as members of the es- 
tablished courses in our institutions. 
They will form part of a long-term pro- 
gram. 

This entire program, advocated by 
the Ministers of Education of the chief 
devastated countries and, I have every 
reason to believe, favorably regarded by 
our Department of State, presents many 
and complicated problems, such as the 
varied knowledge of English of the per- 
sons who come, the different standards 
of training in the home countries, the 
ability for rapid orientation to a strange 
environment. The Government of the 
United States cannot implement any 
such program. It must be carried out 
chiefly by the educational institutions 
and organizations of the country, but 
in co-operation with the Government. 
Such a contribution to sound social re- 
construction will probably be as potent 
in the development of a friendly atti- 
tude toward our country by the peoples 
of the devastated countries as liberation 
resulting from military victory. 


Stephen Duggan, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., is 
director of the Institute of International Education, 
New York City, which he organized in 1919. He has 
served on many educational commissions and has 
traveled widely throughout the world discussing edu- 
cational problems with foreign educational leaders 


and strengthening intercultural relations. 


He is au- 


thor of several published works, of which the latest 
are A Student’s History of Education and A Professor 


at Large. 


Libraries, Scholars, and the War 


By Cart Hastincs Mirat 


ARTIME conditions have inter- 

rupted or hampered the free in- 
terchange of books and periodicals 
among the countries of the world. 
Shortage of manpower and paper has 
caused the discontinuance of some jour- 
nals in most countries and reduced the 
size of editions of both books and jour- 
nals. Every research library in every 
country, including our own, has incom- 
plete files for the war years. Many of 
the publications needed to fill these gaps 
are already in small supply or out of 
print. Some will quickly disintegrate 
because of the poor quality of paper on 
which they are printed. 

Destruction by bombs and fire has 
been enormous. The publishers and 
booksellers of London lost millions of 
volumes in 1940-41. Many famous 
British scholarly libraries and dozens of 
British: public libraries were damaged 
or destroyed. Several European coun- 
tries, Russia, China, and the Philippines 
have suffered or are now suffering simi- 
lar fate; and more is yet to come. Some 
of the rarest books and manuscripts 
were saved by removal in advance, but 
the organized libraries for research and 
the bibliographical apparatus to facili- 
tate their use are in many cases gone. 

The looting and deliberate destruction 
of cultural materials have been carried 
out on such a scale as to give Hitler an 
infamous place in history even if all his 
other crimes could be forgotten. Poland 
is probably the worst—or best—exam- 
ple. It is reported that before the in- 
vasion German scholars had examined 
Polish libraries and made catalogues of 
valuable and therefore desired mate- 
rials; that after the invasion these schol- 
ars were sent to gather up the loot; that 
in many cases the stolen collections are 
now secreted in the private homes of 


Germans, where they will be difficult or 
impossible to find after Germany is de- 
feated. Newspapers have recently re- 
ported the burning of books in Naples 
before the Nazi army retreated. It is 
now said (and if not verified, it is at 
least in character) that the books and 
journals in English in Czechoslovak 
libraries are being systematically de- 
stroyed as a means of cutting off that 
country’s ties with Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation. In addition, many libraries 
have been taken from the occupied 
countries to Germany “for protection.” 
War casualties among scholarly per- 
sonnel, including librarians, will be 
great. Much greater will be the loss 
which is due to the deliberate effort of 
the Nazis to destroy the intellectual life 
of whole nations and races through 
liquidation of the men and women who 
could provide intellectual leadership. 
Finally, it is necessary to remind our- 
selves that Hitler, by the burning of 
books, by censorship, by the liquidation 
of personnel, and by the restrictions 
placed on scholarly and artistic under- 


` takings, has destroyed the foundations 


of free intellectual and artistic activity 
and expression even in his own country. 


REHABILITATION OF LIBRARIES 


Fundamental to the re-establishment 
of intellectual activity throughout the 
world is the restoration of libraries. 
The enormous task of rehabilitation will 
include reconstruction of buildings and 
equipment; resumption of normal li- 
brary services; return or suitable re- 
placement of stolen and destroyed ma- 
terials; and reconstitution of the staffs. 

Of primary interest are the periodi- 
cals published in other countries during 
the war. We think that few of our 
journals are reaching enemy or enemy- 
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occupied countries. Almost none are 
reaching China except a few score on 
microfilm. There are gaps in the files 
even of the British libraries which have 
not been bombed or burned. 

Thanks to the foresight of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, there is a large re- 
serve of American scholarly periodicals 
issued since 1938. The purchases are 
being made by an ALA Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas. Selec- 
tions and numbers of copies are based 
in part on foreign library subscriptions 
in force at the outbreak of the war. 
Approximately 325 titles are now being 
purchased, and the number of copies 
ranges from 5 to 75. Publishers have 
agreed to forward them, when the war 
is over, to the libraries which will then 
be designated by the ALA Committee. 
Although the expenditures are at the 
rate of $70,000 a year, these reserves 
will not be large enough to meet the 
need. Fortunately, some other pur- 
chases are being made by official or un- 
official agencies of foreign countries and 
institutions. 

It may be necessary in all countries 
to resort to reprinting or other repro- 
duction if the files of libraries are to be 
completed. 

There is a corresponding need for a 
stockpile of American books published 
during the war years. Many have been 
issued in small editions and will soon 
go out of print. Fortunately the Ameri- 
can Library Association is now in a 
position to make substantial purchases 
under a recent $100,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

For use in selecting the books to be 
purchased by ALA, and as a help to 
others who are planning to buy for for- 
eign institutions, the association is hav- 
ing prepared lists of the most significant 
books for reference and research issued 
in the United States since 1938. 

Increased interest in the cultural life 
of America will result in need for old 
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books as well as new ones. The extent 
of those needs and the availability of 
surplus books in America may justify 
the conducting of a national book cam- 
paign to supplement whatever is done 
by governments and foundations. 

A committee is now exploring this 
possibility. In addition to the Ameri- 
can Library Association, it represents 
medical, law, music, research, and other 
special library associations. Prelimi- 
nary inquiries point to the desirability 
of a campaign to solicit suitable dupli- 
cates, back numbers of journals, and 
other scholarly publications, from li- 
braries, learned societies, college pro- 
fessors, and others likely to have them. 
It appears not unreasonable to assume 
that more than a million volumes could 
be obtained and that some hundreds 
of thousands of them would meet 
the specifications. (The Victory Book 
Campaign collected eighteen and a half 
milion books for Army, Navy, USO, 
and Merchant Marine, of which about 
ten million were found useful) If a 
campaign for foreign libraries is under- 
taken, it is hoped that the appeals 
which are now being made or planned 
for particular countries can be incorpo- 
rated in the national effort. 

Many publications of the United 
States Government are of great impor- 
tance to foreign research libraries. For 
the past severa] months the ALA and 
certain government agencies have been 
trying to persuade the issuing and dis- 
tributing agencies to build up stock- 
piles of such publications for later dis- 
tribution. "There has been some success, 
but the outlook is not too encouraging, 
primarily because of the effect of war- 
time printing restrictions on the size of 
editions. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Libraries in this country have made 
every effort to obtain foreign periodicals 
as issued. They have pooled their lists, 
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ordered through neutral countries, and 
subscribed to microfilm reproductions or 
reprints. They have negotiated with 
British and American officials to break 
the log jams in transportation and to 
ease the restrictions. Some of the more 
cautious libraries ordered their ship- 
‘ments stored in Leipzig for delivery af- 
ter the war. How many are still in ex- 
istence is anybody’s guess. 

Many are now building up cash re- 
serves for the purchase of foreign ma- 
terials as soon as the channels are open. 
They will wish to send buyers abroad 
at the first opportunity. Indeed, one 
group of libraries has already sent a 
buyer to a neutral country to get what 
he can now. Another group has been 
formed for the co-operative purchase of 
current and recent materials in China, 
the selection, buying, and storage to be 
handled by the Chinese Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Lonc-TIME CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The experiences of other countries 
over a long period and of our own in 
recent years give substantial evidence 
of the value of books and journals in 
increasing respect for the cultural life 
of the country which produced them. 
Such understanding and respect may 
help substantially to build the founda- 
tions for permanent peace and for the 
further advancement of civilization. 

A serious problem in all cultural re- 
lations is how to avoid using, or the ap- 
pearance of using, the methods and 
media of cultural activities as an in- 
strument of foreign policy. The ex- 
change of books is largely free of such 
suspicions. There is a take-it-or-leave- 
it atmosphere about a collection of 
books which cannot easily be miscon- 
strued, especially if the selection of 
books is left to the foreign recipient. 
For these reasons, and because of the 
comparative recency of the moderniza- 
tion of library organization, the oppor- 


tunities for fruitful interchange of mate- 
rials and ideas in the library field appear 
to be greater than in some others. 


FOREIGN BOOKS FOR AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


The scholarly libraries of this coun- 
try collect foreign materials: not pri- 
marily because they are rarities or 
interesting curiosities, but because re- 
search workers need them. 

American interest in strengthening 
our library collections with foreign ma- 
terials is, of course, now new. Librari- 
ans have discovered during the war that 
maps and descriptions of the remotest 
island in the Pacific may serve a vital 
purpose. They have been besieged by 
research workers for publications of 
which no single copy is owned in the 
United States. As a result, they are 
now asserting that through some means 
of co-ordination and specialization we 
must endeavor to obtain, for some li- 
brary in this country, at least one copy 
of every publication issued anywhere in 
the world which is likely to be needed 
for research. 

Four preliminary steps appear to be 
essential before large acquisition pro- 
grams can be successfully undertaken: 

1. The channels for interchange of 
publications should be opened promptly 
when the war is over; and the flow of 
books from one country to another 
should be made easier than it has been 
in the past, by appropriate copyright, 
tariff, and postal agreements. 

2. The purchase of library materials 
in and export from foreign countries 
should be permitted as soon as that can 
be done without infringement of the 
rights and interests of the people of 
those countries. 

3. The principal research libraries 
should agree on an acceptable division 
of responsibility for maintaining strong 
collections of foreign materials in speci- 
fied fields. 
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4. They should develop plans for co- 
operative purchase insofar as feasible, 
not only as a means of avoiding unde- 
sirable competition among themselves, 
but also to avoid giving the appearance 
that the rich United States is unfairly 
depleting the impoverished countries of 
their cultural heritage. 


UNITED STATES BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Books have played an important part 
in our program of cultural relations with 
Latin America. The American Library 
Association, in co-operation with the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Department of State, will have 
sent some $200,000 worth of United 
States books and journals to Latin 
American libraries by the end of 1944. 
In the first year, between 400 and 500 
university, public, school, and special 
libraries received our publications. 

It is well known that in the past 
some collections of books given to for- 
eign libraries have been treated as ob- 
jects fór exhibition rather than as tools 
for use. It is hoped and believed that 
the American publications which are 
now going to Latin American libraries 
will be so handled as to serve the needs 
of scholars and students who are largely 
cut off from their normal sources of 
supply in Europe. 

Another major enterprise in the book 
feld is the maintenance of American li- 
braries in Latin America. They exist 
now in Mexico, Managua, and Monte- 
video. The ALA operates them under 
contract, with government funds and 
with some funds also from private 
sources. Their primary purpose is to 
make organized small collections of 
Unitėd States books and periodicals 
available to students, research workers, 
journalists, authors, business and pro- 
fessional men, and general readers, both 
adult and juvenile, under conditions ap- 
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proximating those which prevail in the 
United States. They also serve as cul- 
tural centers in co-operation with the 
cultural institutes. Each one operates 
under a board of directors composed of 
nationals of the United States and of 
the country in which the library is situ- 
ated. Each has a chief librarian from 
the United States. 

North American residents in these 
capitals make extensive use of the li- 
braries, but the majority of readers and 
students are citizens of the Latin Ameri- 
can country. There is some circulation 
of books for casual reading, but a sur- 
prisingly large number of the visitors 
come for information about the United 
States or for serious reference and re- 
search. The libraries are beginning to 
serve as centers for interlibrary loans to 
other libraries in the country. They are 
being called upon with increasing fre- 
quency to borrow specific books or to 
obtain copies of them from United 
States libraries for individual research 
workers, and to aid the librarians of 
this country in the acquisition of Latin 
American publications. The library in 
Montevideo has given courses in li- 
brarianship. The one in Mexico is 
compiling a union catalogue of books 
and journals in certain fields in Mexican 
libraries, and plans to operate a micro- 
film laboratory as soon as materials are 
available. 

Books have also been used by gov- 
ernment agencies in many other ways. 
The institutes for cultural relations 
with the United States have received 
substantial libraries. Single volumes, 
copies of articles, or small collections 
have been sent to individual scholars. 
Books and other teaching materials will 
play a part in the program of the Inter- 
American Education Foundation estab- 
lished by the Coordinator to assist 
certain Latin American countries in 
developing their schools and teacher 
training institutions. A two-way trans- 
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lation program is in operation with 
government subsidy. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Similar use of books as cultural 


emissaries to countries other than those 
in Latin America has already begun. 
A “Books for Europe” project was suc- 
cessfully carried on by the ALA, with 
Rockefeller Foundation funds from 
1939 to 1942. The American Library 
in Paris operated successfully for twenty 
years, and its officers have plans for 
expanding the service when France is 
liberated. Recently the Office of War 
Information has opened “information 
libraries” in London, Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, Wellington, and Johannesburg. 
One is being opened in Bombay, and 
others are contemplated. The Depart- 
ment of State is sending microfilm 
copies of about seventy-five technical 
and scientific journals to China month 
by month, and occasional small pack- 
ages of books, by air transport. Trans- 
lation of United States books into 
Chinese is planned. The Vice Presi- 
dent took a considerable number of 
books with him when he flew to China 
in May. State Department aid to the 
.Near East helps in the purchase of 
books for American-founded nonde- 
nominational colleges in that area. 

Evidence of the desire for American 
publications is found in the use of the 
American libraries and other collections 
of books sent abroad; in the increased 
purchases by the libraries of Great 
Britain; in the continued acquisition by 
libraries of the Soviet Union, during 
the war; in purchases now being made 
or planned by agents of foreign govern- 
ments; in the desire for copies of the 
Library of Congress catalogue now 
being printed; and in the assertions of 
scholars and statesmen of foreign coun- 
tries that the position of intellectual 
leadership will in the future rest in 
part on the United States. 


It would appear to be in our national 
interest to encourage the meeting of 
these demands for American publica- 
tions. For the countries which are able 
to buy, we should make selection, pur- 
chase, and export as easy as possible. 
For those countries which lack ex- 
change or credit, some such projects as 
have been organized by the Govern- 
ment for Latin America are indicated. 
As to American libraries in foreign 
countries, the American Library Asso- 
ciation believes that a positive program 
of large dimensions is much to be de- 
sired, and that the United States Gov- 
ernment should provide the initiative 
and the funds. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


In spite of a common recognition at 
home and abroad of the imperfections 
of our methods of preparing young men 
and women for library work, a surpris- 
ingly large number of foreign students 
come to this country in normal times to 
get what the library schools have to 
offer. American-trained librarians are 
to be found in nearly all European and 
many Oriental countries. Numerous 
schools similar to ours have been estab- 
lished in foreign countries. From 1924 
to 1929 the ALA operated a library 
school in Paris. The Boone Library 
School in China is still open. 

When Dr. Jorge Basadre of Lima, 
distinguished librarian and historian, 
was appointed director of the National 
Library of Peru following the recent 
fire, one of his first acts was to establish 
a library school with several instruc- 
tors from the United States and one 
from Habana. He plans to select his 
new staff for the National Library 
largely from the students in this school. 
Some will be sent to the United States 
for observation, experience, or further 
instruction. 

At the request of the Colombian 
Minister of Education and with finan- 
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cial assistance from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Department of 
State, the American Library Associa- 
tion conducted a short-term library 
school in Bogotá in 1942. Originally 
planned for thirty students, the desire 
to attend was so great that the school 
had to be tripled in capacity. Two of 
the graduates have since come to the 
United States for advanced work. 
There is now a strong movement in 
Bogotá for the establishment of a 
permanent library school under Colom- 
bian auspices. 

Another short-term library school was 
conducted under ALA auspices in Quito, 
Ecuador, in the spring of this year, with 
Rockefeller Foundation funds. 

Different, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, is the full-length, permanent li- 
brary school now being operated at the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica in 
São Paulo. Although financed in part 
by the Rockefeller Foundation through 
ALA, it is essentially a Brazilian enter- 
prise. 

Library schools have been started in 
a few other Latin American cities, 
largely, it appears, as the result of some 
native librarian's observations in the 
United States. 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


American librarians and scholars 
have produced some hundreds of books 
about library work. There was some 
demand for these publications in for- 
eign countries before the war and there 
are indications that it will be greater 
in future years. Recently we responded 
to a request for a complete *documenta- 
tion" for use of a French committee in 
Algiers which is planning the reorgani- 
zation of university and popular librar- 
les in France. There is an increasing 
desire for translation and publication, 
with appropriate modifications, for for- 
eign use, especial in those countries 
which have not yet produced any con- 
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siderable body of library literature of 
their own. 


LiBRARIES AS EFFECTIVE CULTURAL 
AGENCIES 


No unusual powers of imagination 
are required to project these bits of his- 
tory into the future. The educational 
leaders in some foreign countries will 
recognize the modern library as an effec- 
tive agency for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge; will appreciate what American 
library schools have done to improve 
the library's service to its readers; and 
will want their countries to profit from 
our experience. 

Requests for technical advisers on 
library matters are anticipated. Stu- 
dents will be sent to our library schools, 
and librarians will come to observe our 
buildings and service. Already we are 
having requests for technical advice and 
publications. A few librarians in mili- 
tary government and several in Office 
of War Information libraries are in 
strategic positions to assist. 

There will be need for the expansion 
of our facilities to accommodate large 
numbers of foreign students; for fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and grants-in- 
aid; and for assistance in the establish- 
ment of library schools abroad. 

Our own librarians can profit from 
foreign «experience. Most of us are 
relatively provincial. Few of us have 
full command of a foreign language; 
fewer, of several. One or more years 
of work or study in some foreign coun- 
try, whether in a library or not, would 
be an asset to any American librarian. 
It is generally accepted that interna- 
tional exchange of librarians is always 
mutually advantageous, for, regardless 
of what the librarian learns or does not 
learn about library methods and serv- 
ice, he cannot fail to increase his usable 
knowledge of the country he visits. 

It is moreover recognized that, while 
we are proud of America's accomplish- 
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ments in the library field, some other 
countries have outstripped us in cer- 
tain respects. In some countries every 
community has its public library, but in 
the United States nearly a third of our 
population is without that service. In 
adult education, library service to fac- 
tory workers, co-ordination of national 
resources for research, preparation of 
research librarians, interlibrary loans, 


and large bibliographical undertakings, 


' we can learn much from other nations. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


Many questions are as yet unan- 
swered. How big will the task of re- 
habilitating libraries be? How is the 
transition to be made from military 
government (which, fortunately, is not 
ignoring libraries, museums, schools, and 
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universities) to the more thorough pro- 
gram of rehabilitation? When and how 
does rehabilitation merge into long- 
time cultural relations? What are the 
responsibilities of the United States and 
the United Nations for policy, funds, 
and direction? What responsibility . 
rests on a private organization, for in- 
fluencing government policy, for sup- 
port of the Government's program with 
Congress and the American people, for 
initiative and operation on its own ac- 
count? 

The American Library Association 
hopes and has some reason to expect 
that, when the war ends, the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United 
States will have an honorable part in 
the restoration of library service in war 
areas and in the expansion of continu- 
ing cultural relations among all nations. 


Carl Hastings Milam is executive secretary of the 
American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, and 
was assistant general director of its Library War Serv- 
ice from 1917 to 1920. He is a member of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee on Cultural Relations to the , 
Department of State, and of the Executive Committee 
of the American Council on Education. He has 
‘served as assistant at the University of Oklahoma Li- 
brary, the John Crerar Library, and the Purdue Uni- 
versity Library, and as director of the Indiana Public 
Library Commission and of the Birmingham (Ala- 


bama) Public Library. 


The World Federation of Education Associations 


URING and after World War I, 

with the vision and insight which 
sometimes come as a result of tragic 
experiences, a few of the leading edu- 
cators of America—members of the Na- 
tional Education Association—came to 
realize that the educational forces of the 
world should be united into one great 
world organization. They felt that such 
an organization could render outstand- 
ing service in promoting a type of edu- 
cation and a spirit of understanding 
which would help to prevent war and 
establish world peace. 

Accordingly, in 1922 it was decided 
to invite representatives of different 
countries to meet with the National 
Education Association in San Francisco 
and Oakland, California, in 1923 to 
discuss the formation of a world or- 
ganization of education. Almost six 
hundred representatives from about 
sixty countries came to the meeting, 
and, with the assistance and encourage- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, formed the World Federation 
of Education Associations. The or- 
, ganization was to be purely educational, 
nonsectarian, and nonpolitical. 

A constitution, with by-laws, was 
drawn up for the new federation and 
the decision was made to apply for a 
charter in the state of New York. It 
was decided also to hold the first world 
conference of the federation in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1925. 


TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the World Fed- 
eration is of three types: 

1. Full membership.—This includes 
nation-wide organizations of those con- 
cerned directly with education, and or- 
ganizations of educators in a country 
not having a nation-wide organization. 


By Henry L. SMITH 


2. Associate membership.—This in- 
cludes individual institutions or asso- 
ciations which have their chief function 
in education, but which are not eligible 
to full membership. These members 
have the right of discussion in open as- 
sembly, but not the right of voting. 

3. Good-will membership.—This group 
includes individual persons who are in- 
terested in the objectives of the federa- 
tion. 


PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


In the charter obtained from New 
York State, and in the constitution 
itself, the general purposes of the World 
Federation are clearly set forth: 


To secure international co-operation in 
educational enterprises, to foster the dis- 
semination of information concerning the 
progress of education in all its forms 
among nations and peoples, to cultivate in- 
ternational good will, and to promote the 
interests of peace throughout the world. 


These general objectives have been 
broadened and added to from year to 
year. 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations has sought to promote its 
objectives in a number of ways, the 
most important of which are: active 
contacts and correspondence with and 
among its members; dissemination of 
educational information both from and 
to all countries; publication of a bi- 
monthly periodical, World Education, 
a ninety-six page magazine with articles 
on education and kindred subjects from 
various countries; holding biennial con- 
ferences attended by thousands of edu- 
cationists from all parts of the world; 
sponsoring special meetings and pro- 
grams, and a World Goodwil Day 
(May 18). 
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The most fruitful of all efforts to 
promote good will among leaders in edu- 
cation have been the nine biennial con- 
ferences held in eight different coun- 
tries, with their rich programs and the 
mingling of representatives from all 
countries. In addition to the biennial 
world conferences, the federation has 
promoted regional conferences in Hawaii 
and in Habana, Cuba. It has also co- 
operated in holding an Institute on 
World Problems in different cities. 

Following the first biennial confer- 
ence, held in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, 1923, Mr. Raphael Herman, who 
had long been interested in the promo- 
tion of peace, offered a prize of $25,000 
to the winner of a contest in plans for 
promoting and establishing world-wide 
peace. The offer brought thousands of 
proposals and a wide variety of plans. 
Some of the plans were largely politi- 
cal in nature, some largely religious; 
these could not well be used by an edu- 
cational federation. After carefully 
considering the many plans submitted, 
the judges selected an educational plan 
proposed by Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
president-emeritus of Stanford Univer- 
sity in California. Dr. Jordan’s plan, 
instead of setting up a full program of 
education, or courses adapted to the 
various age levels and divisions of edu- 
cational systems, proposed the setting 
up of several fact-finding committees. 
The work of these committees was out- 
lined. Each was to gather facts, con- 
sider methods, and present definite 
plans by which peace promotion should 
be carried on. f 

The federations committee charged 
with promotion of peace and good will 
among nations was for several years 
called the Herman-Jordan Committee. 
At the last general conference, how- 
ever, the name was changed to the Com- 
mittee on Education in International 
Relations, 


LEADERSHIP AND SUPPORT 


Through the years since the organiza- 
tion of the federation the successful 
carrying on of international work in 
education has been due in large part to 
the high type of leadership furnished by 
the different officers from many differ- 
ent countries. Special mention should 
be made of the three presidents, Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, Sir Frederick 
Mander, and Dr. Paul Monroe. 

The work of the World Federation 
has from the first received the hearty 
co-operation of most of the local and 
national teacher organizations of many 
countries, and the organization itself 
has received the recognition of the gov- 
ernments and of the leading men and 
women of the great nations and peoples 
of the world. The financial support 
necessary for the work has come almost 
exclusively from fees paid by member 
units. The costs of the conventions, 
however, have been met by contribu- 
tions as well as fees. In the recent year 
or two of stress, the federation has re- 
ceived some welcome support from 
foundation funds, for current expenses. 

With the beginning of the Second 
World War in 1939, the difficulties in 
connection with the work of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
already sufficiently numerous, began to 
increase. It became hard to travel; 
financial problems arose; the term of 
office of the executives expired and it is 
now impossible to hold an assembly 
and elect new officers. The present 
officers, by grace and grit, are attempt- 
ing to hold the organization together 
until the war ends, 


LooxiNG AHEAD 


In spite of present difficulties, and 
encouraged by the successful work of 
over twenty years, the directors and 
executive officers of the World Federa- 
tion are looking forward and making 
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plans for an enlargement of the work 
of the organization just ag soon as the 
war is over. There is no question of 
the need for such an organization or of 
the need for the type of work it has 
been carrying on—the heart of which is 
the promotion of understanding and 
good wil through education. Men 
everywhere, and nations universally, un- 
less morally and politically blind, should 
be able to see that the most important 
task in the postwar period will be to 
build better relationships and in so 
doing help to prevent another war. 

In looking ahead to the period fol- 
lowing the war, when avenues and op- 
portunities of expanded service in the 
international field wil be open, the 
World Federation, as well as other or- 
ganizations, expects to be ready to take 
advantage of as many of these open 
doors as possible. Of first importance, 
however, is for the federation, along 
with like organizations, to realize that, 
besides the commonly known and com- 
monly used methods of developing in- 
ternational amity, there should be dis- 


covered and tested out some new and' 


more fundamental ways of drawing the 
nations together into a more unified 
spirit and of developing and setting up 
a more integrated international ma- 
chinery for peace. 


How To Avom Past MISTAKES 


In this effort to bind the nations to- 
gether, the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations will have to get 
hold of some fundamental conceptions 
and accept some grass-roots policies. 
Sometimes among the nations there has 
been too much of pseudo good will. A 
good-neighbor policy has not been an 
altogether disinterested policy. A ce- 
menting of friendship among nations 
has to be genuine through and through, 
and we shall have to work on that basis 
or work in vain. 

To have this genuineness it is neces- 
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sary to have real character and ability 
in those who enter into any kind of in- 
ternational contacts. The several na- 
tional education associations, therefore, 
will choose people with high ability and 
character to represent them in the 
World Federation. It is only as na- 
tions build upon moral character and 
moral principles that they can escape 
the danger that lies in throwing a 
crooked boomerang. It will be abso- 
lutely necessary to set barriers against 
putting educational leadership into un- 
scrupulous hands. Whatever it may 
cost to lay a solid foundation upon 
which future good relationships may be 
built, that price will have to be paid. 

There can be little question that the 
way to change the ideas, ideals, and 
pattern of life of any country is to 
work through the children and youth. 
The schools, therefore, are the most 
effective agencies in bringing about a 
desirable world order. 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations, and especially the Ameri- 
can and British members, will need to 
be prepared with plans, facilities, and 
personnel to assist the war-torn nations 
in getting a new start educationally. A 
strong leadership at that time will be 
especially needed to bring groups to- 
gether in a workable relationship, thus 
giving them the strength which comes 
through association with those of simi- 
lar vision and purpose. The federation 
is only one organization among many 
that seek to furnish leadership in inter- 
national education and culture. If it is 
to be of real service, it will have to 
stand up, come to the front, take hold, 
and work energetically. It will need to 
have ready qualified leaders, a well-de- 
fined program, and adequate resources. 


IMPERATIVE Postwar TASKS 


While it will be impossible to list all 
the plans and all the types of work in 
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which the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations will be interested in 
the postwar period, it is possible to 
bring together under a few general cate- 
gories many of the definite tasks in the 
field of international relations—tasks in 
which the federation expects to have a 
very definite part. The tasks may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Work in which the General Fed- 
eration of Education Associations’ gen- 
eral office will be used as a clearing 
house. The following are samples of 
such tasks: 

&) To keep teachers in all coun- 
tries informed as to world educational 
events, problems and issues, dangers, 
and future plans. 

b) To pass on quickly to teachers 
everywhere any new principle or 
method which has been found to be 
of value in education. 

c) To sponsor an Education Week 
in all countries to advance the cause 
of international understanding. 

d) To have compiled in every 
country a contact directory available 
to visiting teachers so that they may 
meet people who will be helpful in a 

' particular field. 

e) To promote sharing of pro- 
grams, courses, and outlines of na- 
tional school systems so that others 

' may study and, if they so desire, may 
imitate or adopt. 

f) To plan and sponsor trips for 
groups of teachers among different 
countries during the summer. 

£) To promote an international ex- 
change of teachers and students dur- 
ing the academic year. 

hk) To sponsor wide-scale interna- 
tional correspondence, and exhibits 
of teaching material, texts, pictures, 
building plans, and periodicals. 

i) To promote intensive studies on 
matters of world amity through the 
work of continuous committees re- 
porting regularly to the World Fed- 
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eration of Education Associations and 

through it, to all national member or- 

ganizations. 

2. The promotion and holding of 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciation conferences. When the war is 
over and travel is again opened up, the 
world conferences can again begin to 
function and become an increasing 
power in bringing about better world 
conditions. 

3. Pioneer work in international un- 
derstanding. When peace and normal 
times come again there will be hundreds 
of open doors of opportunity for the 
use of various methods of developing 
friendly international relations. Some 
of these plans may make use of the 
schools, some of government facilities, 
others of national literature, and others 
of the discoveries of science. The fol- 
lowing are examples of work in this 
line: 

a) The publishing of the monthly 
magazine World Education in several 
languages in order to give it wide 
circulation. 

5) The publishing of pamphlets 
containing information about the dif- 
ferent countries, to be distributed in 
the schools of every country. 

c) The locating or selecting of ex- 
pert writers of stories for children 
and older youths—and world-wide 
distribution of stories emphasizing 
good will and the equality of races 
and nations. 

d) The giving of assistance to war- 
torn countries in restocking depleted 
educational facilities; to backward 
countries in improving their schools; 
and to every country in reorganizing 
education, especially in the fields of 
character, vocational training, and 
individual culture. 

€) The mobilization of teachers in 
all countries on the side of peace, 
promoting Goodwill Day, Pan-Ameri- 
can Day, and international days 
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through children’s festivals, book 
fairs, foreign book lists, and so forth. 

f) In countries able to take care 
of foreign students, the placing of 
worthy students from different coun- 
tries in schools, industrial plants, 
government offices, with agricultural 
agents, and in professional offices. 

g) Efforts toward the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Education 
at the peace table and of a World 
Bureau of Education to assist in 
handling world educational problems. 
4. Promotion of the fundamentals of 

the democratic way of life. Most of the 
people of the world have been forced, 
during this war, to face realistically 
two oposing types of ideology—totali- 
tarianism and democracy; and most of 
them by this time must be convinced 
that totalitarianism is fundamentally 
wrong and socially a failure. But how 
many of the great masses of people 
know what democracy really is, to say 
nothing of whether it is desirable? 
The greatest task ahead for education 
is to bring the people of the world to 
know what the democratic way of life 
is and in large measure to accept that 
way of life. 


Postwar ROLE or THE FEDERATION 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations is democratic in principle 
and in intention. It will have the op- 
portunity after the war to present to the 
world the best ideals and patterns of 
life that have been developed anywhere 
up to this time. It can show the people 
of different races and nationalities that 
there are certain indispensable elements 
which go into the making of a success- 
ful and happy community or national 
life. If the peoples of the world are 
ever to be brought together into any 
kind of a satisfactory world order, it 
will have to be on the basis of common 
experience both intellectual and aes- 
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thetic. Each nation and race must 
share its best with all others, and in the 
process of sharing there will grow a 
better understanding and a greater 
good will. 

In seeking for common grounds of 
education for all peoples there are cer- 
tain basic areas of interest and concern 
common to all races and nationalities. 
Schools all over the world will gradu- 
ally but certainly come to know these 
common areas and to build school cur- 
riculums around them. They will select 
teaching methods, also, that will be suit- 
able for attaining knowledge and suc- 
cess in these areas. 

If the teachers of the world could ever 
come to see eye to eye in the few big 
areas of common interest and could de- 
velop common methods and direct the 
thoughts of children the world over into 
common channels and their eyes toward 
common goals, there would finally come 
a unanimity of urges and desires, a like- 
ness of knowledge, which would prove 
to be the strongest force ever known 
to bring nations together into an in- 
ternational brotherhood. International- 
mindedness depends upon like-minded- 
ness, and like-mindedness can come only 
among those who have like knowledge, 
like experiences, like interests, desires, 
emotions, and aspirations. This does 
not mean uniformity in minor affairs, 
but leaves the way open for initiative 
and individual differences. 

In this development of like-minded- 
ness it is absolutely necessary that the 
nations of the world come to recognize 
that the fundamental energizing, inte- 
grating force is spiritual. All the physi- 
cal forces in the universe can neither 
draw nor hold peoples together. No 
economic device, no military plan, and 
no political compact can give any as- 
surance or guarantee of a universal 
permanent unity of nations. It is only 
when the spirits of men become united 
by deep religious and spiritual ideals 
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and have faith in a Spiritual Power out- 
side themselves that they can be kept 
together in a permanent world order. 


It will be both the obligation and the 


privilege of the World Federation of 
Education Associations to point the way 
to the best content and the best meth- 
ods by which the young people of the 
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` world may come to have the same de- 


sires and the,same ideals, and thus come 
to be a part of a great international 
brotherhood. It is the task of the edu- 
cators of this generation to envision 
and to work for this brotherhood; it : 
may be the privilege of the coming gen- 
eration to attain to it and to enjoy it. 


Henry L. Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., is dean of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, and director of the Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search of that university. He has served as superin- 


tendent of schools at Brookville and Bloomington, 


Indiana, and as superintendent of United States Gov- 


ernment Schools in the Canal Zone. 


He is a mem- 


ber of numerous educational bodies and is author or 
joint author of many publications in the field of edu- 
cation, of which the latest arè Comparative Educa- 
tion (1941); (with Velorus Martz) An Introduction 
to Education (1941); and Educational Research, 
Principles and Practices (1944). 


Professional Organizations in Education 


\ By Frank W. HUBBARD 


CCORDING to the Educational 

Directory of the United States 
Office of Education, there are about 
four hundred national organizations in 
the field of education. Perhaps only 
half of these might be considered “pro- 
fessional,” since the list includes youth 
groups, semi-lay organizations, and re- 
gional associations. There are also fifty 
state and territorial associations of 
teachers. Of local associations there 
must be five thousand, although no one 
has yet presented a reliable count. 
These figures not only indicate the mag- 
nitude of attempting to summarize what 
is being done in the field of international 
relations, but also suggest the potential 
power that might be united on a single 
program. 

Because of the number of organiza- 
tions, the present statement can only 
suggest what certain national groups of 
this type are attempting to do. Un- 
doubtedly a number of excellent pro- 
grams have been overlooked at the na- 
tional level, in addition to the local and 
state activities deliberately omitted. It 
is to be hoped that the current interest 
in international relations will lead to 
such unity of effort that some future 
reporter will be able to fill in details 
that are here lacking. So much for 
apologies. 


CLASSIFICATION 


It seems well to get in mind several 
points of reference with respect to ac- 
tivity in the area of international rela- 
tions. Perhaps the first point should be 
a general classification of the types of 
interest and programs which ‘appear to 
have been current among professional 
groups. Perhaps these are characteriza- 
tions of teachers who belong to various 
groups, but to a large extent they also 
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describe the programs of the groups 
themselves: 

Pacifistic. The primary purpose of 
the pacifistic approach is to emphasize 
the horror of war, to convince teachers 
that they must teach their pupils to hate 
war, and to co-operate with groups that 
are attempting to outlaw war. In its 
simplest form, it is essentially a nega- 
tive plan designed to eliminate war or 
any desire to fight, under the theory 
that if warlike tendencies are elimi- 
nated, people will get along with one 
another and peace will prevail. 

Comparative. The comparative con- 
ception is basically neutral in that it 
attempts to inform the group as to the 
characteristics of the people of other 
nations. It is essentially factual in ap- 
proach and operates under the theory 
that if we have a factual knowledge of 
other countries, we shall be able to get 
along with them. It may or may not 
be accompanied by the implied reserva- 
tion that “we are lucky to be Ameri- 
cans.” 

Cultural. The main idea in the cul- 
tural approach is to understand our for- 
eign friends by exposure to firsthand 
contacts with their culture. It is essen- 
tially the “comparative” approach, but 
is usually more positive in that it at- 
tempts to enlist the emotions and to pro- 
vide direct contacts. Although poten- 
tially constructive in purpose, it often 
degenerates into an uncritical, oversenti- 
mental view of “the cute little Esqui- 
maux" or “our little brown brothers.” 

Eclectic. Recently there has been 
emerging a type of program that com- 
bines all the best features of the pre- 
ceding three and attempts to avoid their 
faults. Its essential purpose is to build 
a type of understanding that leads to 
co-operation; it accepts education as its 
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chief instrument for attaining its ends; 
it utilizes facts mixed often with an 
emotional flavor but not for the purpose 
of either an academic exercise or an 
emotional spree; it appreciates the hor- 
ror of war but it also recognizes that 
some nations can be kept from destroy- 
ing their neighbors only by force in the 
hands of those who believe there are 
some things worth fighting for. Where 
the other approaches are limited in pur- 
pose and methods, this approach draws 
upon all the resources of education in 
a comprehensive program. 

The foregoing classifications are nec- 
essarily arbitrary—all classifications are. 
Those who have been pacifistic in ap- 
proach have, of course, used facts and 
emotions. The comparative type often 
tended to be emotional. The cultural 
often sought “peace at any price.” Yet 
the classifications are helpful if we think 
of them as points of primary emphasis. 

The time factor is also involved in 
these classifications. Perhaps the com- 
parative is the oldest approach. It 
dates at least from the time when Hor- 
ace Mann spread the message of the 
efficiency of continental education which 
led in the United States to the adoption 
of many European ideas in American 
education. People generally came to 
think of Europe as the home of scholar- 
ship, particularly in the fields of science, 
philosophy, psychology, and research. 
The cultural approach also is old, be- 
cause of the immigrants to America. It 
has had its ups and downs depending 
upon transportation, economic condi- 
tions, and social developments as shown 
in part by the rise and fall of various 
kinds of language teaching. The paci- 
fistic type is perhaps the next in age, 
having grown up largely since World 
War I and largely as a result of Ameri- 
can disappointment and reaction. The 
eclectic plan may, of course, be the old- 
est of all, since it is largely an attempt 
to apply good teaching to the situation. 
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It has tended to be recognized only in 
recent monjhs, and seems to arise from 
the feeling—“We have tried everything 
else, why not try a real program of edu- 
cation?” 


TECHNIQUES 


Through the listing of the devices and 
techniques used by professional organi- 
zations in their international relations 
programs we are helped in understand- 
ing the types of basic programs spon- 
sored. 

Convention topics. Usually some for- 
eigner, educator or layman, is invited to 
speak to the group on his country, its 
economic problems, its educational pro- 
gram, or its interest in peace. This is a 
listening situation in which the audience 
acquires a few facts, some attitudes, and 
then usually forgets it all except pos- 
sibly the speaker’s accent. 

Plays, pageants, and exhibits. These 
devices are often used in connection 
with conventions or conferences. Na- 
tives of foreign countries, may partici- 
pate, or the program may be given by 
pupils and teachers who have been 
studying a particular nation. Usually 
these presentations are colorful and 
dramatic. They have value in that they 
arouse interest and suggest some of the 
rhythm, tone, or flavor of the national- 
ity portrayed. The danger is that they 
exaggerate the relative place of national 
“tone” and may be factually inaccurate. 
Glamour may distort the perspective. 

Study conferences. These small gath- 
erings, sometimes including representa- 
tives of foreign nations, offer opportu- 
nity for genuine discussion and thinking. 
Most of those present have an opportu- 
nity to participate, and as a result are 
definitely “affected” by the experience. 
Unless such meetings are enriched by 
publications, motion picture films, still 
pictures, and other aids, the content 
may he definitely limited. 

Motion pictures. Some use has been 
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logue, newsreel, or propaganda type. 
All of these have the disadvantage of 
the audience or *spectatoritis" situation. 
Usually they are more effective than the 
ordinary speaking program, because of 
the visual details presented. 

Books, bulletins, and leaflets. Most 
of the professional organizations have 
prepared and distributed book-type pub- 
lications. These are most frequently 
designed for teachers and librarians, 
who in turn help others to become fa- 
miliar with foreign nations. 

Magazine articles. Various journals 
of the professional organizations have 
issued articles on conditions in other 
countries, comparative statistics, news 
events, and similar items chiefly of in- 
terest to adults. These materials can 
be used to supplement classroom work, 
and often suggest teaching techniques. 
Frequently they lack in richness of con- 
tent and are only as stimulating to ac- 
tion as the spirit and skill of each 
author. 

Bibliographies. Among the most fa- 
vored devices are the selected references 
or book reviews issued as separate items 
or as feature pages in the organization’s 
official journals. Most of such lists are 
not too carefully put together, and oth- 
ers are careful to avoid really scholarly 
(and possibly dull) publications. 

Resolutions. Another common type 
of device has been the resolution usu- 
ally approved at annual conventions of 
the professional organization. Strangely 
enough, resolutions are about the only 
expression of official opinion, and yet 
they are scarcely seen or heard of again, 
once they have been approved. Often 
they vary in genuine meaning in inverse 
ratio to the size of the organization. A 
small, homogeneous group can formu- 
late brief, meaningful statements, while 
large organizations tend to express gen- 
eral and innocuous statements. 

Committees. A frequently used de- 


made of motion pictures dos trave- 
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vice is the appointment of a committee 
to outline the international relations 
program of the professional organization 
or to produce materials for distribution 
to the membership. Rarely are com- 
mittees given either the authority or the 
funds to do any serious work. A few 
committees have been able to issue use- 
ful bulletins, to promote conferences, 
and to stimulate activities among the 
affiliated local and state groups. With- 
out a budget and a staff, most commit- 
tees are narrowly limited in effective- 
ness. 

Newsletters. In recent years the 
newsletter has been used with increasing 
frequency by professional organizations. 
It has the distinct advantages of brev- 
ity, timeliness, and low cost as compared 
with bulletins, books, and periodicals. 
For these reasons it is usually more 
widely distributed among the member- 
ship. It may have the disadvantage of 
unattractive format and, because of 
brevity, a lack of the stimulating quality 
necessary to precipitate action. 


ASSOCIATION ÁCTIVITIES 


In order to obtain recent information, 
the officers of about fifty organizations 
were asked to supply statements as to 
the machinery, activities, and plans of 
their respective associations. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are summaries of 
some of the information received. Fif- 
teen associations wrote that their pro- 
grams were limited to national problems 
narrowly interpreted. Several others re- 
ported one or two publications or the 
adoption of resolutions as the limit of 
their activities with respect to inter- 
national relations. Those reporting in- 
cluded different periods of years, which 
in some instances explains variations in 
the length of the statements. In brief, 
the number of words is not an accurate 
measure of either the vitality or the ef- 
fectiveness of the items reported, but 
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the section as a whole reflects typical 
activities. 


American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion recently appointed a Committee on 
International Adult Education to explore 
the possibilities of an American point of 
view with respect to. international align- 
ments in adult education after the war. 
Contacts have been established with Brit- 
ish and Canadian leaders in the field of 
adult education. 

American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation (NEA). Its 
Foreign Relations Committee has given 
guidance to visiting educators, particularly 
those from Latin America, prepared arti- 
cles, held and participated in conferences; 
the Inter-American Committee of the Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics has prepared 
and translated materials for teachers of 
physical education in Latin America; 
through affiliation with the Inter-American 
Committee of the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women it 
has procured scholarships for Latin Ameri- 
can students, surveyed Latin American 
courses offered by member colleges, spon- 
sored radio programs and publications, and 
distributed articles; and through the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the 
American Academy of Physical Education 
it has encouraged and assisted financially 
with the visits of foreign leaders in health 
education. 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
has provided in its constitution for mem- 
bership by any qualified junior college in 
North America (one college in Cuba ad- 
mitted); published in its official journal 
articles on junior colleges in Canada, In- 
dia, Greece, and other countries; distrib- 
uted its publications in Canada and Latin 
America; prepared materials on junior col- 
leges for publication in Spanish language 
newspapers; appointed a Committee on 
Postwar Plans with attention to some inter- 
national considerations; and through cor- 
respondence and personal contacts stimu- 
lated the junior college idea in foreign 
countries. 

American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges (NEA) through its Committee on 
Standards and Surveys has reported on 
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colleges; co-pperates with various commit- 
tees and agencies now active in interna- 
tional aspects of education; circulates to 
memberships materials of postwar interna- 
tional problems; and provides in annual 
meetings and special conferences for speak- 
ers and discussion groups on international 
relations. 

American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish for twenty-seven years has worked 
to improve the teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese in the United States; publishes 
articles dealing with literature, materials, 
and methods in its official journal, Hispa- 
nia; publishes articles by representatives 
of Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking coun- 
tries; co-operates with the cultural rela- 
tions agencies of the Federal Government; 
and has prepared a Handbook for the 
Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. 

American Council on Education. Its 
Committee on Modern Languages has de- 
veloped a series of tests to measure prog- 
ress of Spanish-speaking students particu- 
larly in bilingual regions; it has published 
a bibliography of films on other American 
republics for use in the schools of the 
United States; developed an Inter-Ameri- 
can Schools Service to advise and assist 
schools in Latin America sponsored by 
North American groups; co-operated with 
the Federal Government in extending finan- 
cial aid to schools in Latin America; pre- 
pared a series of pamphlets on North 
American education for distribution in 
Latin America; prepared a report, Latin 
America in School and College Teach- 
ing Materials, which critically evaluates 
and makes recommendations with respect 
to teaching aids used in the schools of 
the United States; sponsored a national 
discussion contest on inter-American affairs 
for college and university students; pro- 
duced thirty-five film strips on American 
life for distribution in Latin America; ap- 
pointed a Committee on Materials for 
Teachers in International Relations which 
prepared several pamphlets and syllabuses 
particularly for use in high schools; and 
appointed a Committee on Asiatic Studies 
which has sponsored a series of institutes, 
published articles, and issued pamphlets on 
subjects dealing with China. 


attention op to the Far East in teachers 
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American Federation of Teachers spon- 
sors a Committee on Interflational Rela- 
tions; sponsors a Commission'on Education 
in the Postwar World which has prepared a 
number of articles and issued the booklet, 
America, Russia, and the Communist Party 
in the Postwar World; co-operates with 
postwar planning activities of the American 
Federation of Labor; and has passed reso- 
lutions favoring democracy in education 
and an international office of education, in- 
cluding a department of adult education. 

American Library Association. The work 
of this group is illustrated particularly by 
the International Relations Offices located 
in the Library of Congress. Particularly 
active is the program for Latin America, 
involving the distribution of books, assist- 
ance in the establishment of library facili- 
ties, and the training of library personnel. 
Plans are well under way for the collection 
and storage of publications to be used in 
the rehabilitation of libraries in the war 
zones. 

Association for Childhood Education at 
one time included branches in foreign coun- 
tries; during World War I co-operated with 
other agencies in conserving children in war 
zones; has brought as guests various for- 
eign educators to attend annual conven- 
tions; has held memberships in various in- 
ternational associations of educators; has 
a committee studying efforts in the field 
of international education; its Committee 
on Intercultural Relations has collected and 
published materials to help American teach- 
ers understand other peoples; and it has in- 
vited speakers to récent meetings in order 
to keep informed on developments in edu- 
cation for international understanding. 

Department of Adult Education (NEA) 
has promoted among its members the study 
and discussion of the recommendations of 
the Harpers Ferry conference and Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace; and its Legis- 
lative Committee plans to support efforts 
to amend Federal legislation in order to 
extend the program of co-operation be- 
tween the United States and other nations. 

Department of: Art Education (NEA) 
sponsors a Committee on Pan American 
Relations Through Art which has arranged 
an exhibit of the work of Cuban students, 
studied art publications on Latin American 
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arts, and planned for the exchange of teach- 
ers; encourages the publication of art ma- 
terials in magazines; co-operates with vari- 
ous agencies to include the arts in postwar 
reconstruction activities; and recently ap- 
pointed a Committee on International Re- 
lations Through Arts to promote the use 
of arts in the schools of the United States 
as a medium for building international un- 
derstanding. 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (NEA) published in 1933 a report of 
its Committee on International Relations 
calling for the building of intelligent inter- 
national understanding of the common 
problems of the world; has approved reso- 
lutions on problems and opportunities of 
elementary schools; selected international 
education as the topic for its 1945-46 year- 
book; through its official journal promoted 
pageants and other activities dealing with 
the cultures of other lands; and made pro- 
vision for the discussion of international 
education at annual meetings and special 
conferences. 

Depariment of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (NEA) has published 
numerous articles and the yearbook on in- 
tercultural education in the United States, 
Americans All; sponsored through the 
magazine Building America a series of 
teachers’ guides. including. several on inter- 
national relations subjects; issued a guide 
to the study of intercultural education; 
and it advocates a realistic approach to the 
study of the pressing problems of the war 
and postwar periods. 

International Education Assembly. This 
group, activated by the Liaison Committee 
for International Education, consisted of 
educators from twenty-six nations at its 
first meeting at Harpers Ferry in Septem- 
ber 1943; provided for the free discussion 
of broad educational questions concerning 
the war and postwar periods; issued a sum- 
mary of its deliberations under the title, 
Education for International Security; and 
continued its deliberations at Hood Col- 
lege during the period June 6-9, 1944. 

Liaison Commitiee for International 
Education consists of the representatives 
of thirty-five educational groups in the 
United States; meets several times a year 
to survey the developments in the field of 
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its interest; promotes co-operation between 
its membership groups, school systems, and 
Federal agencies; issues a newsletter sum- 
marizing the activities of its membership; 
issues occasional statements of policy; and 
assists in the development of the program 
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Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. Its Commission on Trends in Educa- 
tion co-operates with committees of the 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
subcommittees are working on postwar 
problems, including the preparation of 
teachers, in the fields of foreign languages 
and English; a survey has been made of 
new-type language classes in seventeen lan- 
guages and the report will be considered 
at the next meeting; a report on Literature 
in American Education has been translated 
in Spanish and Portuguese for distribution 
in Latin America; and articles have been 
published on the importance of foreign- 
language study. 

Music Educators National Conference 
(NEA) sponsors numerous committees 
concerned with "widening the horizons" at 
all school levels and through all types of 
music instruction; sponsors a Committee 
on International Cultural Relations which 
promotes discussion of international con- 
tacts and co-operation; co-operates with 
the Federal Government in developing pro- 
grams for intercultural relations in the field 
of music; includes in convention confer- 
ences programs on cultural relations among 
nations; sponsors the Committee on Inter- 
American Relations which has selected 
Latin American music for publication and 
educational use in the United States and 
co-operated in the development of Ameri- 
can music loan libraries in each of the 
Latin Ámerican republics; sponsors the 
Committee on Inter-Allied Song Evaluation 
which has selected, edited, and interpreted 
representative songs for publication and 
use in American schools; and republished 
the proceedings of the International Musi- 
cological Congress. 

National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (NEA) has approved 
plans whereby its staff may participate in 
plans for the development of international 
cultural activities; published in its official 
journal articles on educational activities in 
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dent Life deafing with inter-American rela- 
tions; published bulletin, Education for 
World Security; and published articles pre- 
pared by representatives of foreign coun- 
tries. 

National Catholic Education Association 
sponsors à Committee on Postwar Educa- 
tional Problems to study and discuss the 
basis of a lasting peace, the role of educa- 
tion in the postwar world, and rehabilita- 
tion of education in the devastated coun- 
tries. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(NEA) has appointed a Committee on In- 
ternational Relations to outline a program 
of publications and action; published units 
of work and materials designed to make 
clear the interdependence of nations; pre- 
pared the yearbook, Citizens for a New 
World; and it considers at meetings and 
conferences the teaching of the interna- 
tional aspects of civic, social, and economic 
problems. 

National Education Association has in 
recent years activated its international re- 
lations program through its Committee on 
International Relations, its Research Divi- 
sion, its Commission for the Defensé of 
Democracy Through Education, and its 
Educational Policies Commission; through 
its platform and resolutions it has sup- 
ported the building of international good 
wil; it led in organizing and maintaining 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations; it has reproduced in its official 
journal many articles on international sub- 
jects and descriptions of teaching prac- 
tices; provided on its convention program 
for discussions by both American and for- 
eign leaders; published bulletins on general 
principles of teaching, such as Promoting 
World Goodwill in High Schools; prepared 
bibliography, Latin American Backgrounds; 
distributed annually for three years nearly 
200,000 copies of newsletter, Among Us, 
for those teaching inter-American co-opera- 
tion; issued bibliographies on Far East and 
postwar planning; published policy state- 
ment on inter-American relationships, For 
These Americas; urged upon Federal agen- 
cies the extension of cultural relations such 
as the creation of an international office of 
education; published Education and the 
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People's Peace together with [study guides 
for high school students and Rdult discus- 
sion groups; held staff conferences with 
many foreign educational leaders; and 
exchanged publications with professional 
groups all over the world, several NEA 
publications being translated into Chinese, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 

Progressive Education Association or- 
ganized itself as the United States section 
of the new American Education Fellow- 
ship; has appointed a Committee on War 
and Postwar Education; published numer- 
ous articles in its official journal; issued the 
pamphlet, Education’s Role in War and Re- 
construction; co-operates with foreign edu- 
cators now planning ways for co-operating 
in the educational rehabilitation of devas- 
tated countries; and has issued a statement 
of policy which includes the objectives of 
world co-operation in the establishment of 
peace, economic co-ordination, and free 
education for all peoples. 


APPRAISAL 


On the basis of observation, there 
appear to be certain definite weaknesses 
in the present situation. This statement 
does not suggest lack of sincerity or en- 
ergy on the part of many individuals 
who have pioneered in developing the 
international relations programs of the 
professional organizations. However, 
unless the present situation is examined 
critically, it is difficult to see how the 
necessary improvements will be made. 

1. There has been a great scattering 
of effort. Committees, agencies, publi- 
cations, and resolutions have appeared 
in great numbers, often competing for 
the attention of the educational world. 
Undoubtedly the Liaison Committee for 
International Education has possibilities 
as a co-ordinating agency. If its pro- 
gram takes on production activities, it 
may become a competitor of some of 
the efforts now in operation. 

2. The leaders of too many organiza- 
tions have been indifferent to their op- 
portunities and obligations in the field 
of international relations. Fine resolu- 
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tions have been allowed to substitute 
for work requiring sacrifices in time and 
money and in energy given to construc- 
tive thinking. 

3. The products of such activities as 
have existed have reached too few of 
the individual members of the respec- 
tive associations. After a period of 
time, each organization tends to develop 
a small group of “professional inter- 
nationalists,” but the rank and file of 
the associations are unaware of and 
indifferent to what is taking place. Too 
frequently there has been a lack of op- 
portunity for the general membership 
to participate in the programs of the 
organizations except by listening. 

4. The contacts between professional 
organizations in the United States and 
leaders in other countries have been too 
sporadic and infrequent. Such contacts 
as have been made are often of such 
short duration as to endanger rather 
than to improve international relations. 
As a substitute for personal contacts and 
direct observation, the organizations 
have used publications. The contents 
of these publications are often unreal- 
istic, obsolete, repetitious, commonplace, 
and lacking in ideas. 

5. Many of the efforts of the profes- 
sional organizations have been lacking 
in vision. Some might say that they 
lacked daring. At any rate, even where 
resources were available, programs have 
been restricted to activities that avoided 
controversy or criticism. Educators 
have the reputation of being timid, and 
many are still unwilling to agree that 
one of the major purposes of education 
should be to build deliberately for world 
understanding and co-operation. Meth- 
ods of developing protective support 
through public opinion have not been 
tried, with the result that supernational- 
ists have brought ill-deserved attacks 
and restrictions upon both individual 
teachers and educational organizations. 

6. The efforts of professional organi- 
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zations have too frequently lacked the 
support and encouragement of the Fed- 
eral Government. In some instances 
this has been the fault of the profes- 
sional groups in failing to ask for gov- 
ernment assistance. In other instances 
the Government has lacked either inter- 
est or facilities for helping the associa- 
tions with their international contacts. 
Although the new agencies for cultural 
relations offer some solution for the 
situation, a great deal needs to be done 
with respect to policies, procedures, leg- 
islation, and finance. Without an inter- 
national office of education and some 
type of world-wide governmental or- 
ganization, the activities of professional 
associations lack broad and permanent 
channels within which to operate. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


Following are some suggestions of 
possible steps to be taken in the im- 
mediate future if the activities of pro- 
fessional groups are to be improved: 

1. Each organization, through its ex- 
ecutive officers or other representative 
body, should formulate a policy as to 
its role in the field of international re- 
lations. Any group wishing to restrict 
itself to domestic matters should recog- 
nize that fact and drop any of its pres- 
ent halfhearted efforts. If it is agreed 
that the group has a contribution to 
make in the international field, this fact 
should be clearly and boldly stated. 

2. Once agreed that it has a place in 
the field, an organization should attempt 
to state the specific goals and procedures 
it will seek to attain. Its present pro- 
gram should be reviewed and revised in 
the light of these goals. 

3. With the program clearly stated, 
the association should assign the funds 
necessary to carry the plan into opera- 
tion. To do this requires competent 
personnel, the delegation of the author- 
ity to accompany the assignment, and 
the development of the devices whereby 


the activities may enlist the active par- 
ticipation of individual members. 

4. All organizations should seek out 
other associations with mutual interests, 
pool resources wherever possible, and 
make definite efforts to eliminate un- 
necessary competition and duplication 
of effort. 

5. Professional organizations should 
work with similar groups in foreign 
countries to develop the necessary inter- 
national professional agencies, both gov- 
ernmental and professional, whereby the 
contacts and opportunities for co-opera- 
tion may be multiplied. 

6. Both in their national and inter- 
national activities, all organizations 
should seek the maximum number of 
direct contacts through exchange of stu- 
dents and publications, arrangement of 
extended tours and surveys, and ap- 
pointment of joint committees working 
on textbooks, methods of teaching, cur- 
riculums, teaching devices, and the pur- 
poses of education. 


7. Professional organizations should, 


offer their services to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in developing plans for inter- 
national co-operation. Where necessary, 
they should co-operate in obtaining leg- 
islation necessary to implement the pro- 
grams outlined. 

8. Finally, professional groups should 
recognize that in America all educa- 
tional activities need to be understood 
and supported by public opinion. The 
people have a right to know the pur- 
poses of programs of international rela- 
tions, to have an explanation of the sig- 
nificance of the procedures proposed, 
and, wherever possible, to have oppor- 
tunity to contribute their thinking and 
support to the advancement of the 
plans. 


There are in the United States a mil- 
lion teachers. If to this number are 
added the librarians and others engaged 
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in related educational activities, the to- 
tal is well above this figute. Most of 
these individuals are members of one or 
more professional organizations. The 
daily work of teachers is necessarily fo- 
cused upon local, state, and national 
problems and programs. Until they ac- 
cept the obligations of education as.an 
instrument of international good will 
and co-operation, most of the present 
international relations activities will 
continue to be relatively ineffective. So 
long as these international relations ac- 
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tivities are ineffective, the ultimate aim 
of education—the improvement of hu- 
man behavior—is narrowed and re- 
stricted. So long as human purposes 
and understanding are defective in the 
international field, governmental ma- 
chinery and efforts toward maintaining 
international co-operation are ultimately 
futile. Today there is a tide in the af- 
fairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
will lead to world security and co-opera- 
tion; omitted, bounds the future in shal- 
lows and miseries. 


Frank W. Hubbard, Ph.D., is director of the Re- 
search Division: of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. He has served as staff con- 
tact officer for the NEA Commitiee on International 
Relations, editor of the newsletter “Among Us,” and 
general supervisor of materials prepared by the Re- 
search Division in the field of international relations. 


Education for World Citfenship 


By I. James QUILLEN 


ORLD citizenship may have two 
meanings. At the present time it 
is generally used to mean the possession 
of international understanding and good 
will toward the people of other nations 
and the willingness and ability to par- 
ticipate in international co-operation 
and human betterment. More techni- 
cally, it means being a citizen of a world 
government. The discussion in this 
article employs the term in both senses, 
recognizing that no effective world or- 
ganization now exists, but hoping and 
believing that one will soon be estab- 
lished “within which both a loyal and 
devoted national citizenship and world 
citizenship in the more precise sense, 
exist at one and the same time for the 
same individual." + 
Broadly stated, the aims of world citi- 
zenship include understandings, ideals, 
and abilities. The world citizen under- 
stands the need for world co-operation 
and possibilities for achieving it. His 
ideals include “the fullest possible de- 
velopment of individual personality in 
the widest and deepest possible fellow- 
ship,” ? a recognition of the dignity and 
brotherhood of man, and he has a strong 
sense of individual responsibility for 
world well-being; in short, he identifies 
himself with mankind and appreciates 
deeply the value of world co-operation. 
His abilities include some means of 
communication through language with 
other peoples of the world, and he has 
the desire and the ability to use his in- 
telligence, rather than blind prejudice or 
unrestrained force, in attempting to 
solve world problems. 


1 Education for International Security (New 
York: School Executive Magazine, 1943), p. 
27. 

2Statement by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 
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AIMS AND TECHNIQUES 


Techniques for developing world citi- 
zenship should recognize and utilize 
emotional appeals and satisfactions, but 
they should, in the main, rest solidly 
upon critical analysis, constructive syn- 
thesis, and effectiveness in action. In 
Education for International Security (a 
joint report of the Liaison Committee 
for International Education and the In- 
ternational Education Assembly) it is 
recommended that educators in all the 
United Nations arrange for effective co- 
operation in: 


1. Examining the curriculum to deter- 
mine how the development of world citi- 
zenship may permeate the teaching of all 
subjects, and eliminating the content and 
materials which foster intolerance, preju- 
dice, and war among the peoples of the 
world. 

2. Providing for the broadest study and 
teaching of the humanities (philosophy, 
ethics, history, literature, and the arts) as 
a means of developing human relationships 
and international understanding and of 
stabilizing basic values. 

3. Developing an understanding of the 
effects of the physical environment on cul- 
ture, of the effects of culture on human 
personality, the distribution of world re- 
sources and population, the lanes of world 
transportation and communication, and the 
growing interdependence of the modern 
world. 

4. Providing for the careful study of 
modern technology and economy upon 
which world interdependence rests and ade- 
quate standards of living for all depend. 

5. Studying the development of culture 
to show the growing unity of the world, 
and man's long struggle for peace and se- 
curity. 

6. Studying the great religious teachings 
and faiths of the world to show man's com- 
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mon aspirations and spiritualfideals, and to 
help develop a personal kai of liv- 
ing. 

7. Teaching the scientific method of 
solving problems and developing the spirit 
of science which contributes to human bet- 
terment to the degree that it is free from 
narrow nationalistic and closed cultural re- 
lations. 

8. Preparing instructional materials to 
support the proposed changes in content. 
In certain areas, common reference mate- 
rials used throughout the world are desir- 
able. 

9. Providing for a wider use of the news- 
paper, periodical, pamphlet, radio, motion. 
picture, library, art galleries, museums, et 
cetera, on all levels of instruction: child, 
youth, and adult. Radio programs for 
world transmission, and motion pictures 
and newspapers for world distribution are 
desirable. 

10. Selecting an international language 
and encouraging the teaching of it wher- 
ever feasible in elementary and secondary 
schools in order to foster world intercom- 
munication and understanding. This lan- 
guage can be employed in certain reading 
materials, radio programs, periodicals, and 
motion pictures in order to ensure its con- 
tinual use. More effective methods of lan- 
guage instruction should be used and the 
study of languages generally encouraged. 

11. Developing and using methods of in- 
struction which will facilitate effectiveness 
in world citizenship, such as international 
correspondence among students. 

12. Providing for a very substantial in- 
crease in the international interchange of, 
students and teachers, planned and man- 
aged so as to obtain the maximum value 
from such experiences. 

13. Providing international institutes and 
increasing the number of centers of learn- 
ing where teachers from different nations 
can study world problems and cultures un- 
der competent instructors. 

14. Providing a translation service for 
old and new materials for educational use 
in various countries.? 


3 Education for International Security, op. 
cit, pp. 27-29. 
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Use of symbols 


In education directed toward world 
citizenship and in action directed to- 
ward the formation and strengthening 
of the bonds of world unity, the use 
of symbols is important. Symbols rep- 
resent emotional short cuts which at- 
tract or repel individuals and groups. 
Common symbols unite! Competing 
symbols divide! A flag representing 
the united peoples of the world, an 
anthem giving spiritual expression to 
world co-operation, a declaration of 
rights giving security in the present and 
hope for the future, a world constitu- 
tion giving a firm structure to world or- 
ganization and a sound foundation for 
international law—all of these would be 
powerful symbols in education for world 
citizenship. Such symbols, however, 
should express present aspirations and 
be attainable in relation to future reali- 
ties. Most youth are idealistic. ‘They 
desire values to which they can aspire. 
Evidence of cynicism among modern 
youth is not due to a rejection of all 
ideals, but to the discouraging tendency 
of many of their elders to separate 
ideals from action. 

Heroes also represent strong symbols 
in civic education. World citizenship 
can be furthered by selecting heroes 
from the past and present and from all 
cultures who have attempted to further 
the well-being of mankind. These he- 
roes can be drawn from religion, politics, 
Science, art, music, literature, and other 
fields. 


History and cultural studies 


History, traditionally and contempo- 
raneously, has been a primary bulwark 
of civic education. Those seeking to 
develop a narrow and aggressive na- 


4 Jt is significant that the League of Nations 
as a symbol of potential world unity has been 
the most powerful stimulant for education in 
international relations. 
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tionalism have used history to serve 
their ends. History, however, can be a 
strong force leading to international co- 
operation. Through history, world he- 
roes who have stressed the dignity and 
brotherhood of man can be studied in 
their setting. History demonstrates the 
contributions of almost all peoples to 
the enrichment of culture. It depicts 
the struggles of man to achieve higher 
standards of living, peace, and security. 
The victories of peace should be de- 
scribed in histories used in civic educa- 
tion, as is done in Swiss textbooks. The 
study of various plans to achieve world 
peace, their successes and failures, 
should be emphasized. History can also 
be used to develop an understanding of 
the cultures of other nations of the 
world. Special attention should be 
given to the study and sympathetic 
understanding of cultures of neighbor- 
ing nations, and care should be exercised 
at all times to assure accuracy in fact 
and interpretation. 


Formation of public opinion 


It is perhaps inevitable that some in- 
dividuals and groups outside the schools 
wil seek to break down international 
unity and peace and to foster misunder- 
standing, hatred, and conflict. To pro- 
tect young people against these influ- 
ences, school programs should include a 
careful study of human motivation and 
the formation of opinion. The tech- 
niques used to influence attitudes should 
be known by all, in order that they may 
better discover the purposes of those 
who seek to influence their action, and 
discover accurate information which will 
enable them to form their own opinions 
and’ consciously direct their own civic 
efforts. 


Economic interdependence 


All education for world citizenship 
must include a careful study of the 
extent to which modern technology is 


uniting the world economically. Spe- 
cialization dnd interdependence have 
now extended to the entire world. Eco- 
nomic and scientific groups are already 
organized on a world basis. The war 
has dramatically revealed the extent to 
which nations must depend upon each 
other for basic resources required in 
the production of goods. Air trans- 
portation has now shrunk the world to 
a size smaller than the colony of Vir- 
ginia in 1776 in terms of travel time. 
Electrical communication is instantane- 
ous the world over. 

It must now be evident to almost 
everyone that the human benefits of 
technology depend on much greater 
world co-operation, and that modern 
transportation and communication make 
possible world political unity. The most 
crucial issue today is whether this unity 
is to be forced upon that world by a 
tyrant or voluntarily achieved through 
mutual co-operation. Relevant content 
from economics, physical and biological 
sciences, and geography should be in- 
cluded in the school programs of all 
nations to show the relation of world 
unity to the self-interests of the peoples 
of all nations. í 


Incidental techniques 


Schools have successfully used inter- 
national correspondence, outside speak- 


ers, dramatic play, model international . 


assemblies, pageants, essay writing, cre- 


'ative art and handicrafts, folk songs and 


folk dancing, and many other techniques 
to develop an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the people of other nations. 
These techniques are helpful and can be 
more fully utilized than in the past. 
However, it cannot be too strongly as- 
serted that incidental teaching for world 
citizenship is insufficient. The implica- 
tions of every course and every activity 
for international appreciation and un- 
derstanding should be made clear to 


young people, 
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Vital aims in world education 


Education for world citizenship, in 
order to be effective, must become in- 
tegral, not incidental, to the total pro- 
gram of the school. More attention 
should be given especially to the devel- 
opment of the capacity to think reflec- 
tively about international problems. 
Such problems should be studied di- 
rectly. Students should learn to recog- 
nize crucial world problems and analyze 
them into their essential elements; to 
collect, evaluate, organize, and interpret 
relevant information; and to formulate, 
verify, and apply conclusions. The abil- 
ity to find and use accurate sources of 
information and to act on the basis of 
sound conclusions is especially impor- 
tant. 

The whole process of education for 
world citizenship might be stated in 
terms of: (1) arousing an interest in 
and concern about international prob- 
lems; (2) discovering and studying with 
care accurate information about them; 
(3) deliberating and carefully forming 
conclusions; and (4) acting on the basis 
of these conclusions with a high sense of 
responsibility for the welfare and happi- 
ness of all people, everywhere. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS AND 
MATERIALS 


The effectiveness of techniques for de- 
veloping world citizenship depends to a 
large degree on the attitudes and opin- 
ions of the teacher. Regardless of what 
is being taught, the personality of the 
teacher plays an important role in shap- 
ing the impressions made on the minds 
of the young. Hence, in order to achieve 
success in education for world citizen- 
ship it is necessary to give attention to 
the problem of teacher education.* 

'The establishment of a world uni- 
versity or universities has already been 


5 The importance of international travel and 
Study by teachers has already been mentioned. 
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advocated. If such a university is estab- 
lished, one of its most important func- 
tions should be the training of educa- 
tional leaders, not only in the techniques 
and content of world citizenship, but 
also in the spirit of international co-op- 
eration. In addition, courses in inter- 
national co-operation and world citi- 
zenship should be introduced in the 
teacher-education institutions of all the 
nations of the world. Perhaps these 
courses should be taught, in large part, 
by instructors trained in the world uni- 
versity or universities. The use of in- 
ternational institutes should be widely 
extended. 

Another important function of a 
world university and international in- 
stitutes is to encourage research and 
the preparation of materials in the area 
of world citizenship that could be used 
by the textbook writers of all nations. 
Conferences of textbook authors and 
publishers might be held to co-ordinate 
their work and to plan common ap- 
proaches and the use of common mate- 
rials. Every effort should be made to 
see that accurate, usable, attractive, and 
reasonably priced textual materials are 
made available for use in the schools. 
A commission on international educa- 
tion and culture or an international edu- 
cation office could also perform these 
tasks. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN ACHIEVING 
WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


The greatest obstacle to the develop- 
ment of education for world citizenship 
is the opposition of those who see in it 
a conflict with national citizenship. 
This is true if nationalism is considered 
as “a particularly excessive, exaggerated 
and exclusive emphasis on the value of 
the nation at the expense of other val- 
ues, which leads to a vain and impor- 
tunate overestimation of one’s own 
nation and thus to a detraction of 
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others.” © ‘The bitter fruits of this type 
of nationalism, however, are so self- 
evident in the modern world that it is 
difficult to see how its continuance can 
be desired by enlightened men and 
women. f 


Modern nationalism 


Modern nationalism emerged, to a 
large extent, as a part of the struggle 
of the peoples of the world for freedom. 
Groups with a common language” and 
common cultural traditions attempted 
to work out their own destiny. They 
wanted the right to develop the natural 
resources of the lands they inhabited 
in order to raise their standards of liv- 
ing; they wanted to be governed by 
men of their own kind and, usually, of 
their own choosing; they wanted to 
speak their own language, educate their 
own children, and enrich their own cul- 
ture; above all, they wanted to free 
themselves from the arbitrary rule of 
foreigners or from the threat of enslave- 
ment by conquest. Hence, they organ- 
ized, armed, and developed intense 
bonds of unity. But soon, not content 
with freedom for themselves, they be- 
gan to force their own rule on other 
peoples for the glory of their nation 
and to raise their own standards of liv- 
ing. During the controversy over the 
extension of slavery into the Kansas- 
Nebraska territories, Abraham Lincoln 
wrote: 


When we were the political slaves of 
"King George, and wanted to be free, we 
called the maxim that “all men are created 
equal” a self-evident truth, but now when 
we have grown fat, and have lost all dread 
of being slaves ourselves, we have become 
so greedy to be masters that we call the 
same maxim “a self-evident lie.” 8 


9 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York: Macmillan, 1933), Vol. XI, p. 231. 

7 There are exceptions, such as Switzerland. 

8 Letter to George Robertson, August 15, 
1855, in Philip Van Doren Stern (Ed.), The 
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The sk HE wars of the past 
century haye not only prevented the 
economic co-operation that would have 
made possible a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all the peoples of the world, but 
have also left in their wake destruction, 
death, misery, and huge debts as bur- 
dens on future generations. Further- 
more, as technology improved offensive 
armaments, the threat of the conquest 
and enslavement of the whole world by 
men bent on the worst kind of tyranny 
not only became a possibility but close 
to an actuality. Thus the exaggeration 
of nationalism combined with ruthless- 
ness and blind greed now threatens the 
security and freedom of the peoples of 
all nations. It is evident that a con- 
tinuation of chauvinistic nationalism 
and economic autarky cannot achieve 
the aspirations which groups once 
sought through national sovereignty. 
If they persist, world economic depres- 
sion and war will continue to push the 
peoples of the world back toward bar- 
barism. Already, some political leaders 
are urging preparation for World War 
III. How many more severe depres- 
sions and world wars can modern cul- 
ture endure? 


National security through international 
devices 


Sincere patriots of the nations of the 
world should now recognize that the se- 
curity of national groups, their right to 
self-government and the enrichment of 
their own cultures, and their desire to 
achieve higher standards of living can 
be realized only through international 
co-operation and organization powerful 
enough to maintain world peace and to 
facilitate planetary economic co-opera- 
tion. Even though this involves the de- 
velopment of a desire for and compe- 
tence in world citizenship, it does not 
mean either the sacrifice of national 


Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln (New 
York: Modern Library, 1942), p. 390. 
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culture or citizenship or the subordina- 
, tion of one national group, to another. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and China have demonstrated 
the practicality of political unity amidst 
cultural diversity. In the United States, 
allegiance to one of the forty-eight states 
seldom conflicts with allegiance to the 
Nation. In Russia, peoples of many 
different local cultures and republics are 
strongly united. The peoples of the 
countries that make up the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations are loyal to their 
own countries and to the Common- 
wealth as well. “In fact, good national 
citizenship and good world citizenship 
will reinforce each other once all na- 
tions give up the idea of foreign con- 
quest and racial superiority.” ? 


Attitudes whick defeat unity 


It is easy to take a hard-boiled or so- 
called realistic point of view and to 
ridicule efforts to achieve world unity 
and peace. There are those who say 
that the selfishness and greed of man 


9 Education for International Security, op. 
cit., p. 30. 
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make war and poverty inevitable. Not 
so long ago this same attitude was taken 
in regard to the possibility of reducing 
disease, but the conquests of medicine 
now open up unbelieved dreams for the 
well-being of physical man, provided he 
can be prevented from self-destruction 
or destruction by other men. Steady 
progress is being made in most fields of 
human endeavor. War, too, can be con- 
quered. The stakes are high. The call 
to action iş urgent. We must begin now 
in the midst of war to lay plans for en- 
during peace, and even though the road 
is long and the traveling difficult, it is 
none too soon for us to start moving 
toward our destination. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said in the middle of the last 
century that where we stand is not so 
important as is the direction in which 
we are going. The greatest hope for 
the future is intelligent planning and 
action on the part of the leaders of to- 
day and a sound program of education 
that will develop the understandings, 
ideals, and competence required for fur- 
ther progress by the citizens of tomor- 
row. 
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The Psychological Foundations of Peace 
By Marx A. May 


N THE winter and spring of 1940, 


after Germany had defeated Poland 
and before she had attacked Norway 
and the Low Countries, there was a 
period of three or four months of no 
fighting. This period was represented 
in the newspapers as the “phony war.” 
Military warfare consisted in prepara- 
tions for attack and defense, but politi- 
cal, economic, and psychological war- 
fare was active and vigorous. This 
situation made clear the extent to which 
war is a psychological phenomenon. 

The entrance of the United States 
into war was a gradual process begin- 
ning with the German invasion of Nor- 
way and culminating with the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Psychologi- 
cally we were in the war against Ger- 
many and Japan long before Pearl Har- 
bor. Germany and Russia likewise 
were psychologically at war with each 
other for many years prior to the in- 
vasion of Russia by Germany in June 
1941. It would be easy to cite other 
instances illustrative of the assertion 
that periods of peace are merely inter- 
ludes between shooting wars. Unde- 
clared war of a psychological, political, 
and economic nature may be going on 
continuously. Economic competition, 
diplomatic maneuvering, and organized 
propaganda, evident in the struggle for 
power, are the psychological foundations 
of war. 

The psychological foundations of 
peace are the positive counterparts, and 
not the mere absence of the underlying 
causes of war. The mere absence of in- 
ternational competition, political ma- 
neuvering, and propaganda would be 
possible only if each nation were com- 
pletely isolated and self-sufficient. But 
the world has already reached a level of 
technological development where com- 


plete isolationism, except in the case of 
certain remote primitive tribes, is un- 
thinkable. The peoples of the world 
are becoming more and more interde- 
pendent, and the volume of traffic across 
international boundaries will be pro- 
gressively greater in the future than it 
has been in the past. All of this means 
that the psychological foundations of 
peace must be positive and construc- 
tive. Roughly they are: international 
economic co-operation, an increase of 
the common grounds of culture through 
education and voluntary international 
associations and organizations, and an 
increase in political unity leading even- 
tually to a democratic world govern- 
ment. 


CREATING ÁTTITUDES FOR WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 


Laying the psychological foundations 
for peace is mainly a job of education 
broadly conceived. The task is a gi- 
gantic one of reconditioning the minds 
of men, changing their attitudes to- 
ward one another, and equipping youth 
with habits of belief and action that are 
compatible with world citizenship. This 
cannot be accomplished by preaching 
pacifism or persuading people to sign 
pledges refusing to participate in war 
or agreeing to join and support a 
league of nations. It requires building 
into the lives of people new understand- 
ings, outlooks, motivations, and con- 
ceptions. 

For example, one conception that 
must be disseminated is that wars are 
not due to the perverse and sinful na- 
ture of man. Biologically, the human 
organism is neutral in respect to inter- 
national war and peace. Children and 
youth can acquire, by learning, an 
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equipment of habits, attitudes, and be- 
liefs that constitute the foundations of 
peace, quite as easily as they can ac- 
quire those that lead ultimately to war. 
The psychological equipment that is 
acquired depends primarily upon the 
nature of the social environment in 
which learning takes place. 

The first step in laying the psycho- 
logical foundations of peace is there- 
fore that of creating conditions under 
which people, particularly young people, 
can learn the ways of peace. If a child 
grows up in a home and a community 
surrounded by parents, teachers, and 
playmates who fear, hate, or are intol- 
erant toward people of other communi- 
ties or countries, he is almost certain to 
acquire similar attitudes of fear, hatred, 
and intolerance toward those people. 
The attitudes which most adults in the 
United States hold toward Negroes are 
acquired, for the most part, early in 
life and tend to match the attitudes held 
by parents, teachers, and associates who 
constitute the core of the social en- 
vironment of the individual. Most of 
our attitudes, beliefs, and social habits 
are acquired by interactions with per- 
sons who have authority over us or who 
are in a position to reward or punish 
us. If white children are constantly re- 
warded for discriminations against Ne- 
groes and punished for behavior that is 
regarded as dangerous to white su- 
premacy, they will, in most instances, 
acquire prejudices similar to those held 
by the people who have authority over 
them. It is this fact that makes the 
problem of race prejudice so stubborn. 

An effective program for the promo- 
tion of peace is seriously handicapped 
at the outset if it calls for the develop- 
ment of types of attitudes, motives, 
conceptions, and habits that are unac- 


1For further elaboration of this point the 
reader may refer to Mark A. May, A Social 
Psychology of Wer and Peace (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943), Ch. II. 


- which they have never seen. 
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ceptable to the present adult popula- 
tion. It would be exceedingly difficult, 
for example, for the youth of the United 
States to acquire friendly and co-opera- 
tive attitudes toward Russia if the adult 
population were fearful and suspicious 
of Russia. It would be equally difficult 
for children to learn much about China 
unless they were exposed to adequate 
sources of information and motivated to 
acquire it. The situation would be 
even worse if some of the popular mis- 
conceptions of the Chinese people were 
perpetuated. 


Absence of a world state 


This dilemma of how to create in 
children attitudes and beliefs that are 
different from those that are held by 
people who have authority over them is 
illustrated by the attempt to educate 
for world citizenship. It is often said 
that the great opportunity for educa- 
tion is to make children more interna- 
tionally minded and to provide them 
with types of knowledge and concep- 
tions that should characterize a citizen 
of the world. But citizenship, as ordi- 
narily understood, means membership 
in an organized political group known 
as a state. Habits of citizenship are 
acquired by participating in the social, 
political, and economic affairs of the 
state. 'The state must first exist before 
its citizens can be trained. If this is 
true, how can it be possible to educate 
for world citizenship in the absence of 
a world state? 

It has been suggested that one way 
out of this dilemma is illustrated by the 
fact that children do grow up in one 
country and acquire loyalties to another 
For ex- 
ample, in certain South American coun- 
tries citizens of German descent attempt 
to educate their children to be Germans 
rather than South Americans. While 
this is quite possible and often happens, 
it is not a case parallel to that of world 
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citizenship. A German state does exist, 
but a world state does not. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS FOR PEACE 
WITHIN THE STATE 


“Let us be more specific concerning 
the psychological factors that are fa- 
vorable to world peace. What are the 
psychological conditions under which or- 
ganized groups live peacefully among 
` themselves and with neighboring groups? 
In the first place, one obvious way to 
maintain peace between individuals or 
groups is to keep them so far apart that 
there is neither provocation nor oppor- 
tunity for aggression. An illustration of 
this technique is the exile or imprison- 
ment of criminals. While useful as a 
practical means of handling disturbers 
of the peace, it cannot be used as a 
general preventive measure without de- 
stroying the essence of society, which 
is social interaction. One great prob- 
lem of society has always been how to 
promote co-operative interaction in the 
production and exchange of goods and 
in the utilization of the experiences of 
others in solving a variety of problems 
by the interchange of ideas and co-op- 
erative efforts, and at the same time to 
avoid destructive conflicts. This prob- 
lem has been fairly well solved on a 
national level. Aside from a limited 
amount of crime and occasional clashes 
between political subgroups resulting in 
minor revolutions, life in most civilized 
nations is on the whole peaceful. 

Peace within a politically organized 
group—i.e., a state—is maintained pri- 
marily by fostering, through social con- 
ditioning and formal education, the de- 
velopment of certain motives, attitudes, 
and habits commonly known as traits of 
citizenship.  Prominent among these 
are: respect for law and order, adher- 
ence to unwritten moral codes of con- 
duct, a sense of civic responsibility, a 
feeling of identification with other citi- 
zens, an appreciation of the problems 


of others, dnd tolerance for differences 
in beliefs, opinions, and ways of doing 
things. 

'There is a prevalent belief that peace 
within a group depends primarily on 
law enforcement. All politically organ- 
ized groups have laws against homicide, 
assault, theft, and other acts of aggres- 
sion. Individuals whose psychological 
traits of citizenship are defective and 
who have strong aggressive tendencies 
are believed to be restrained from acts 
of destructive aggression by fear of ar- 
rest, fines, and imprisonment. There is 
some doubt, however, concerning the ex- 
tent to which the peaceful behavior of 
individuals is motivated by fear of the 
law. It is a common observation that 
criminal law exists primarily because 
the community has failed to inculcate 
the traits of citizenship in 100 per cent 
of its members. If all people were good 
citizens, the criminal laws would not be 
necessary. The good citizen has learned 
either to control his aggressive impulses 
or to find outlets for them in ways that 
are not socially destructive and are not 
in violation of written or unwritten laws. 

A second powerful means of social 
control is found in the application of 
sanctions based mainly on accepted 
moral codes. Sanctions are simply ways 
by which society can punish an offender 
without resort to the organized ma- 
chinery of the courts. 
and ostracism are examples. Many 
people are restrained from violations of 
the moral code because they fear neigh- 
borhood gossip, disgraceful publicity in 
newspapers, loss of face and caste, and 
so on. Scandal sheets are sometimes 
said to serve a genuinely useful func- 
tion in the community. In relatively 
small groups the technique of applying 
social sanctions is often so successful 
that an organized machinery of law, 
police, and courts is unnecessary. An- 
thropologists have noted that many 
primitive societies maintain peaceful in- 
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group relations exclusively by the use 
of sanctions. Let it be noted, however, 
that sanctions require the existence and 
the common acceptance of a code of 
conduct. The failure of the League of 
Nations to use sanctions as a method 
of preventing international aggression 
was due primarily to the fact that the 
common belief in the sovereign rights of 
nations to handle their own affairs, even 
though they were aggressive, is far 
stronger than any universal belief in 
decency and fair play between nations. 
Psychologically, the motivation for 
peaceful behavior, both in the case of 
law and in the case of sanctions, is fear. 
In the first case it is fear of the police, 
the courts, and the prisons; whereas in 
the second case it is the fear of what 
one’s friends, neighbors, and fellow citi- 
zens may do to one. But good citizen- 
ship is motivated not by fear, but by a 
sense of social responsibility, by a be- 
lief that the welfare of the individual 
depends upon that of the group, and by 
a sense of identification with other mem- 
bers of the group. This is commonly 
known as the “social conscience.” 
Conscience is a psychological mecha- 
nism by means of which an individual 
administers unto himself rewards and 
punishments. If fear is involved, it is 
fear of his own conscience rather than 
of law or of sanctions. The conception 
of conscience suggested by Freud and 
advocated by his followers is that of the 
internalization of external authority. 
The authority that is internalized is 
usually that of parents, because they 
are the persons who, in most societies, 
exercise the greatest authority over the 
child during the formative years. If 
parents are good citizens and have re- 
spect for the laws of the state and the 
unwritten code of their culture, it fol- 
lows that these forms of external au- 
thority will be reflected in the con- 
science of the child. The inner controls 
tend, on the whole, to match the ex- 
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ternal controls. Thus conscience is 
nearly always on the side of law and 
order, and almost without exception on 
the side of the moral code. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Factors FOR PEACE 
BETWEEN THE STATES 


This brief sketch of the psychological 
mechanisms that seem to be involved in 
peaceful behavior within a group gives 
us some clue to the nature of the psy- 
chological foundations of peace between 
groups. It suggests that international 
peace will require first, international 
law and police force; second, the build- 
ing up of an international code of con- 
duct as the basis for the use of sanc- 
tions; and third, the development of an 
international conscience in a large num- 
ber of people. 

A program of education for laying 
the psychological foundations of peace 
could very well take these three propo- 
sitions as its major objectives. The 
problem is how to proceed. A plan of 
action is needed. Everyone understands 
that winning a war requires first, a 
clear definition of aims and objectives; 
second, a general over-all plan for 
reaching them—the grand strategy; 
third, the co-ordinated efforts of entire 
populations in the execution of these 
plans; and fourth, the willingness to 
make whatever sacrifices may be re- 
quired for ultimate victory. Winning 
the peace also requires a clear definition 
of objectives, a comprehensive set of 
plans, the united efforts of the people 
of many nations, and, above all, uni- 
versally strong motivations to execute 
the plans. 

The avowed military objective of the 
United Nations is the unconditional 
surrender of Germany and Japan—by 
this is meant the capture of their armies 
and military equipment. One of the 
first and most immediate aims of peace 
is to prevent these nations and all other 
aggressor nations from rearming. But 
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the exercise of police power over Ger- 
many and Japan is not enough to 
guarantee enduring peace in the world. 
It is only a necessary first step toward 
the establishment of a more permanent 
peaceful world order. At the present 
moment there is considerable uncer- 
tainty and disagreement as to the kind 
of international order that will provide 
the best guarantee of world peace. 
Some think that it is unwise at present 
to attempt even the conceptualization of 
a world order that would be the goal 
toward which all people could and 
Should strive. But the obvious answer 
to this is that one cannot plan how to 
reach an objective until that objective 
is clearly defined. It is not enough to 
cry “peace, peace.” We must have a 
long-term plan which we think is most 
likely to bring peace, and strive for its 
realization. 

A considerable body of evidence 
could be martialed in support of the 
familiar view that enduring peace will 
depend ultimately on some form of cen- 
tralized world government which has 
authority to enact and enforce inter- 
national law. It is not necessary to re- 
view these arguments here, but merely 
to note in passing that the longest 
stretches of world peace, historically, 
have corresponded roughly with the 
political control of a single world power 
——for example, the Roman Empire. All 
attempts to secure enduring peace by 
alliances, concerts of powers, and con- 
federations or leagues of sovereign 
powers have suffered the same fate as 
the late and lamented League of Na- 
tions. 


Wuat Kinp or: WORLD ORDER? 


Differences of opinion concerning the 
kind of a world order that will afford 
the best guarantee of peace and human 
welfare are inevitable. Individuals who 
are schooled in the doctrines of totali- 
tarianism may honestly believe that a 
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world dictatorship is the best solution. 
Individuals, on the other hand, who 
have been indoctrinated with the con- 
cepts of democracy will insist that a 
plan for enduring peace must embody 
the principles of democracy. Both 
sides agree that the best guarantee of 
world peace is a world government with 
authority to enact and enforce inter- 
national law, but the central issue is: 
What kind of a government shall it be? 
This is the issue that is being fought 
out by World War II. The United Na- 
tions are fighting to prevent a world 
dictatorship by Germany. This is our 
great war aim. It is essentially a nega- 
tive aim. Our peace aim should there- 
fore be the positive counterpart of our 
war aim. If the aim of the war is to 
prevent world dictatorship, then the aim 
of peace must be either that of estab- 
lishing a world democracy or continu- 
ing the general international status quo. 
I am one of those who believe that our 
best insurance policy against future 
wars is a democratic world government. 

It is frankly admitted that the people 
of the world are not now ready to at- 
tempt the establishment of a democratic 
superstate. Many years, if not cen- 
turies, may be required to reach this 
goal. ‘But the fact that the goal is dis- 
tant need not deter us from defining it 
as clearly as possible and developing a 
grand strategy for achieving it. In 
fact, the longer we delay in the forma- 
tion of long-range peace planning, the 
greater are the risks of future world 
wars. All great social achievements, 
especially those that require the united 
efforts of many people, come as the re- 
sult of planning. 

At the present moment the United 
Nations are reported to be engaged in 
plans for the peace of the world in the 
period following the war. These plans, 
as far as they have been made public, 
contemplate a United Nations police 
force for the prevention of national ag- 
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gression until such a time as a more 
permanent plan of international rela- 
tions can be worked out. This step 
seems eminently sound, but is it re- 
garded only as a first step toward the 
ultimate goal? If it is thus regarded, 
then what thought is now being given to 
the second, third, and even fourth steps 
that are to follow ten, twenty, or even 
fifty years hence? 

It is always true that planning for the 
immediate future is easier than for the 
remote future, for the simple reason that 
it is impossible to foresee intervening 
developments and the emergence of new 
factors and conditions that would neces- 
sitate modification of plans. But no 
great prophetic foresight is required to 
see the present barriers that obstruct 
the path to enduring peace. There is 
surely enough wisdom among living 
men and women to develop a plan for 
the systematic removal of these barriers. 


Barriers TO ACHIEVING A DEMO- 
cratic WoRLD STATE 


What,are some of the barriers to a 
democratic world state, and how may 
they be removed? First, there are a 
number of economic barriers imposed 
by traditional trade restrictions and 
monopolies which tend to increase 
rather than decrease the inequalities in 
the standards of living of groups of 
people throughout the world. One con- 
structive step would be that of aiding 
backward countries to exploit their own 
natural resources and to raise their own 
standards of living. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration may be a first step in this 
direction. 

Illiteracy and low standards of edu- 
cation among large world populations 
constitute another barrier to world de- 
mocracy. Democracy thrives on popu- 
lar enlightenment. It is generally 
believed that democratic forms of gov- 
ernment require for their success a 
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much higher level of mass education 
than is necessary for almost any other 
type of government. 

There are numerous political barriers 
that must be removed. The most stub- 
born one is the popular conception of 
the sovereign powers of existing politi- 
cal groups. Another is the fact that 
many nations of the world will, after 
the war, continue to be ruled by dic- 
tators. A democratic world govern- 


ment could not succeed if large popu- 


lations were governed locally under a 
totalitarian system. 

There are also social barriers, as 
illustrated by differences in language, 
traditions, and cultural achievements. 
These, however, may be progressively 
broken down by a number of cultural 
interrelations between nations. 

There are a host of psychological bar- 
riers, an important one of which is fear 
of strangers. In the United States, for 
example, there is still a widespread fear 
of Russia which must eventually be 
overcome before effective co-operation 
with that nation is possible. Race 
prejudice is another barrier. One of 
the greatest problems of democracy in 
the United States today is the Negro 
question. One could go on and men- 
tion other barriers, such as religious 
bigotry and intolerance, and the gen- 
eral ignorance of the achievements and 
merits of people whose ways seem 
strange and foreign. 


THE Next FIFTY YEARS 


It is doubtful if all these barriers 
could be removed in fifty years. Some 
headway may be made by proceeding 
according to an intelligent plan. World 
peace is something to be achieved not 
by the haphazard procedure of allowing 
the affairs of men to go on without 
chart and compass, but by a serious at- 
tempt to map out a program, subject 
to modification, and a determined ef- 


fort to see it through. I believe there 
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is enough wisdom in the world to 
justify the beginnings of work on such 
a plan. 

But are people the world over suffi- 
ciently motivated to endorse and sup- 
port a plan for guaranteeing peace until 
A.D. 2000? I believe they are, because 
the anxieties created by this war have 
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surely spread to the most remote cor- 
ners of the earth, and more people 
throughout the world have personally 
felt the impact of war than at any 
other time in history. The prospect of 
freedom from fear of war for fifty years 
would, I believe, have tremendous 
popular appeal throughout the world. 


Mark A. May, Ph.D., is professor of educational 
psychology and director of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
He was formerly professor of psychology at Syracuse 
University, and is a member of several educational 


bodies. 


He is author or co-author of numerous works 


in his field, of which the latest are Competition and 
Co-operation (1937), Education in the World of Fear . 
(1941), and A Social Psychology of War and Peace 
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Konn, Hans, The Idea of Nationalism: 
A Study in Its Origins and Background. 
Pp. xiii, 735. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1944. $7.50. 

The publication of Professor Kohn's 
opus magnum, of which the present volume 
is only the first part, represents an extra- 
ordinary event in the history of political 
theory studies. It unquestionably estab- 
lishes the author as the outstanding au- 
thority on the problem of nationalism. 
Even granted that this work was greatly 
aided in its preparation by the hundreds of 
prior studies and detailed monographs in 
the general field of nationalism, frankly ap- 
preciated by the author in 150 pages of 
notes, it constitutes, nevertheless, an origi- 
nal contribution in the best meaning of his- 
torical originality. It was in awe and ad- 
miration of Professor Kohn's scholarship 
that this reader opened and closed the 
covers of his work. 

It is difficult to avoid superlatives in ap- 
praising Hans Kohn’s book, and superla- 
tives abound indeed in the many reviews it 
has already received from scholars and 
publicists alike. The life work of one man, 
it encompasses the birth, growth, and frui- 
tion of one of the most potent ideas that 
have driven mankind from primitive trib- 
alism to the modern nation state, or rather, 
that reflect the rise and development of 
our civilization. It has been suggested by 
Max Lerner.that this work “might have 
gained body by a greater sharpness of fo- 
cusing on the part of the author. The 
reader feels a little that he has been chas- 
ing shadows." But anybody who has ever 
attempted to trace the emergence of a po- 
litical concept, with all its accompanying 
birth pangs, knows that "chasing shadows" 
is inevitable. And Lerner, master of the 
brilliant phrase, accurately assesses the re- 
search problem involved in the study of 
the history of ideas when he compares the 
author to “a huge excavating machine that 
dredges up tons of ideological sand and 
gravel because it is searching for a few 
pounds of nationalist pay dirt." 

Ultimate purpose of all historical re- 
search, and especially in the history of 


ideas, can only be to explain how things 
have come to be as they are. Today na- 
tionalism has become the greatest obstacle 
to a better world. But without the age of 
nationalism, the better world might never 
be possible. For, as Professor Kohn points 
out, the age of nationalism, coming into its 
own in the eighteenth century together with 
the emergence of liberalism and industrial- 
ism, “represents the first period of uni- 
versal history. What preceded it, was the 
long era of separate civilizations.” By 
studying the crystallization of the idea of 
nationalism in these separate civilizations— 
in ancient Israel and Greece, in Rome, in 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and the basically cosmopoli- 
tan-minded Enlightenment—the integrating 
dynamism of nationalism, its present world- 
wide character, is put in sharp relief. 

If nationalism finally became a negative 
force in what may be called its disruptive 
phase, the era of competitive national capi- 
talisms and imperialisms, the very fact that 
it so bitterly frustrated man’s quest for se- 
curity, liberty, and co-operation may turn 
out to be its saving grace. It is for this 
reason that Professor Kohn’s background 
study of the idea of nationalism is as timely 
as it is scholarly. It gives that perspective 
without which human efforts would be 
meaningless. That nationalism, in spite of 
the havoc it has created in our time, con- 
tains socially constructive elements as well 
as destructive ones, is the real lesson to be 
learned from Professor Kohn’s monumental 
treatise on the history of the idea of na- 
tionalism. 

Heinz H. F. Evrav 
. New York City 


CIANFARRA, CAMILLE M. The Vatican and 
the War. Pp. 344. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1944. $3.00. 


The author of this suggestive volume 
has had ample opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the methods and the objec- 
tives of papal diplomacy. From 1935 until 
the outbreak of war between Italy and the 
United States in December 1941 he served 
as New York Times correspondent in 
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Rome, and while so engaged he paid par- 
ticular attention to developments at the 
Vatican. Valuable contacts in high places 
gave him access to information generally 
denied most newspapermen. This, together 
with his familiarity with the Italian scene 
and his grasp of the underlying realities 
upon which the Holy See bases all its im- 
portant decisions, enabled him to accom- 
plish his task with admirable insight. 

In the belief that the Vatican’s efforts 
to combat totalitarianism have received 
little attention in the United States, Cian- 
farra adduces facts and advances inter- 
pretations designed to clarify the nature 
and the significance of this phase of papal 
policy. He points out that the Holy See, 
because of its international character, has 
had no choice but to maintain an attitude 
of strict political neutrality in the present 
conflict. But at the same time, he adds, 
Pius XII has repeatedly denounced on doc- 
trinal grounds policies and actions deemed 
prejudicial to religion and justice. Nazism 
and Bolshevism, the archenemies of Ca- 
tholicism, have thus been made to feel the 
weight of papal censure. 

Cianfarra devotes considerable attention 
to the Vatican’s efforts in behalf of peace. 
The program urged upon the belligerents 
by Pius XII includes such things as the 
. right of all nations to life and independ- 
ence, the protection of minorities, equal 
access for all countries to the world's natu- 
ral resources, a general limitation of arma- 
ments, and the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. The author stresses 
the long-range view which underlies the 
attitude of those who guide the destinies 
of Catholic Christendom. “The Vatican,” 
he writes, “places no limit of time on the 
achievement of its ends. It thinks of itself 
in terms of eternity, and its dealing with 
foreign powers are, therefore, based on the 
assumption that the Holy See can afford 
to wait since men are mortal and the 
Church is eternal.” The author likewise 
points out that the papacy, although un- 
compromisingly rigid as regards the prin- 
ciples and interests for which it stands, has 
demonstrated great flexibility in the realm 
of practical politics. And in shaping its 
attitude toward a particular regime or in 
fixing its course in a given situation, it is 


motivated primarily by concern for the 
welfare of the Catholic Church. 

The author is fully aware of the com- 
plexity and vastness of his subject. He 
knows, too, that the full story of papal 
diplomacy during World War II cannot be 
told until the Vatican and the lay powers 
throw open their archives. But so much 
is certain: The future historian will find 
Cianfarra’s book useful because it assem- 
bles a considerable portion of the material 
now available and because its author dis- 
cerns the larger contours of his many- 
faceted theme. 

S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 

University of Chicago 


U.S.S.R. in Reconstruction, The. Pp. 160. 
New York: Ámerican Russian Institute, 
Inc, 1944. $1.00. 

'This admirable collection of essays, out- 
side of the introduction by Professor Lébe- 
denko and an abridged translation of a 
newspaper article by Bormotov, represents 
contributions by American authors. They 
are apparently based on information availa- 
ble to the public—articles in newspapers in 
the Soviet Union or in the United States 
(especially the New York Times). The 
authors do not seem to have had access to 
any exclusive sources of information. 

While a composite work of this kind is 
bound to be very uneven, the general im- 
pression one gets is the epic character of 
the struggle now raging and the heroic ef- 
fort being put forth by the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, not only to defeat and expel 
the German invaders, but to repair the 
devastation of Soviet economy wrought by 
war and invasion. There seems to be no 
way in which this country can share in or 
understand the suffering undergone by the 
Russians in the past three years. The 
clash of arms comes to us dim and muffled 
by distance. It has hardly at all affected 
our habits of mind carried over from peace- 
time. We are concerned over this or that 
deprivation. 

Whereas we are told tbat an unprece- 
dented proportion of our servicemen have 
been rejected because of mental weakness, 
we read of the Russian fighting men: “Rus- 
sian fighters today seem endowed with 
better-conditioned nervous systems than 
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their predecessors. There is less war neu- 
rosis. After all, it is the spiritual and mo- 
rale condition of the soldiers as much as 
anything which determines their mental 
reactions. In this war Russian troops know 
what they are fighting for and are willing 
to die for it. That makes all the differ- 
ence.” ‘This sound faintly reminiscent of 
a plain, russet-coated captain of Cromwell’s 
that “knows what he fights for and loves 
what he knows.” We might take these les- 
sons to heart. 

The principal difference between the 
Soviet Union and other countries caught in 
the vortex of war is that by the former’s 
complete control of all production, of for- 
eign trade, banking, transportation, and 
above all of publicity and education, it is 
able to attain a unity which for the demo- 
cratic states represents an ideal. For in- 
stance, we read that it has introduced 
martial law and military rank on the rail- 
ways in order to overcome the transport 
crisis. A drastic labor law has drawn into 
production a large part of the female popu- 
lation and of the children that a country 
with free institutions hesitates to coerce. 
Private interests and individual comfort 
have not been allowed to stand in the way 
of anything that was necessary for victory. 
We know that this herculean military ef- 
fort has been made possible only by greatly 
lowering the standard of life for the civil- 
ian population—to a level that would be 
intolerable in this country. We may well 
admire, even if we do not emulate. 

One would have liked to see some at- 
tempt to estimate how far it will be pos- 
sible for the Soviet Union to achieve recon- 
struction without calling on other countries. 
Can it be done by the simple process of 
still further tightening the belt? 

Mr. Kazakevich’s essay on “Soviet 
Finance” is interesting, Venturing to criti- 
cize, one feels that he spends a great deal 
of time insisting on the uniqueness of 
Soviet finance and the impossibility of 
using a capitalistic yardstick to measure it. 
Yet he himself constantly returns to the 
capitalistic yardstick to measure its result. 
For instance, he claims that “values are 
formed in the process of planned produc- 
tion, and their monetary expression does 
not arise independently in the process of 
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exchange.” On the same page he says that 
“it is perfectly feasible to sell some goods 
below the cost of production, making up 
the ‘loss’ from the general fund.” If prices 
can thus be arbitrarily fixed for commodi- 
ties, how can comparisons of individual 
values be made or totals of production be 
arrived at that mean anything? It seems 
to me that his very premise destroys the 
value of the figures that he cites. 
Stuart R. TOMPKINS 
University of Oklahoma 


Cor, Perre (Sybille and Milton Crane, 
Translators). Triumph of Treason 
(“Contre nous de la tyrannie .. ”). 
Pp. 432. New York: Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Co., 1944. $3.50. 

Pierre Cot, president of the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference from 1936 to 1940 
and France’s Minister of Aviation under 
the Popular Front government (1936-38), 
introduces this, the most passionately per- 
sonal yet objective book about France 
known to the reviewer, as “especially 
written on behalf of my friends, Leon 
Blum and Edouard Daladier,” whose fate 
in Nazi hands is not known. This is not a 
pleasant work if we look for sentimental- 
ism with which books about fallen coun- 
tries abound. It is magnificent, however, 
if we seek to know the causes, their origin 
and development, for France’s fall. Pierre 
Cot knows; he has served faithfully the 
principles of democracy (with frankly ad- 
mitted mistakes—he quotes Cicero with 
fullest justification: amicus Plato, amica 
magis veritas) in every imaginable ca- 
pacity. Inasmuch as he was condemned 
in absentia alongside so many friends and 
valiant fighters in the same cause at the 
farcical trial of Riom, it is only logical 
that he begins with it; and the account is 
exhaustive, from a surgical dissection of 
Vichy to a crystallike weeding of French 
Reaction, the Cagoulards, Croix de Feu, 
names, dates, facts! 

Possibly the most valuable chapter (if 
we are to learn from history more than 
Hegel grants us!) deals with the causes of 
France’s defeat: (1) the isolation of 
France, resulting from the failure of col- 
lective security; (2) France’s military 
weakness; and (3) the moral disunity of 
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the French nation, more specifically the 
moral collapse of the ruling classes. Cot’s 
theories and hypotheses are being proved 
in principle, with variations, by history in 
other countries as well. No greater en- 
dorsement could be offered any record of 
a disgraced nation. 

There can be arguments in Cot’s discus- 
sion of the Popular Front, when juxtaposed 
with some of Blum’s thoughts. But in 
principle there is agreement, more of it 
than was ever apparent when France was 
still a sovereign republic. The Vichy gov- 
ernment’s criminal record needs no further 
quotation here. We know of-its complete 
unconstitutionality; we ache under the 
whip of Laval, the personified denial of 
justice as well as reason! But with official 
transcripts and annotations by a colleague 
of Blum’s (to whom the author pays un- 
stinted homage), France’s utter defeat and 
the perverse triumph of Nazism becomes 
ever clearer despite its fantastic propor- 
tions. 

Perhaps more revealing than Cot’s re- 
cital of France’s “Economic Preparations 
of the War" are those of military prepara- 
tion: the delays, the Fascist officers' corps, 
the laxity, which led to the shameful show- 
ing of the French armies—not to the show- 
ing of the courage of the French soldier! 
Monsieur Cot's discussion of aviation in 
the French defeat carries through, himself 
not sparing, the keen analysis of the en- 
tire book. There were mistakes and neg- 
lects, again widely confused concepts and 
viewpoints—although adherence to a pact 
which Hitler had torn to shreds weeks be- 
fore seems but a threadbare excuse when 
an entire nation's life was at stake. 

But there remains the future; and in 
France's future, Pierre Cot champions but 
millions of eager hopes. He fears that 
America and Britain might back reaction— 
which would lead to more fascism and 
communism (does he mean anarchy?). 
This warning seems especially timely to- 
day when France’s immediate status is 
being pointedly disagreed on. France's 
new nobility is the thing, the French 
worker, the “average” Frenchman. In 
truth, they are not new, for as in 1793, 
“the love of France and of liberty are 
one.” There is little doubt that this book 


will remain as one of the few enlightened 
recordings of France’s setback in her fruit- 
ful destiny in the family of nations. Mon- 
sieur Cot deserves tremendous credit for 
his honesty, sincerity, and exhaustiveness in 
unraveling history so brilliantly that a read- 
ing of this grim book cannot fail to teach 
a very much needed lesson to appeasers of 
the rotten, whitewashers of the stupid, un- 
believers in reality, and the purposefully 
gullible. It is well to use Cot’s quotation 
from Robespierre’s adress at the Conven- 
tion on February 5, 1794: “We want an 
order of things where the citizen is sub- 
ordinated to the magistrate, the magistrate 
to the people, and the people to Justice.” 
Here is a dedication and a promise; a chal- 
lenge as well to the most civilized of na- 
tions, which fell because she let lax those 
very principles. With Robespierre: “The 
French Republic is as invincible as rea- 
son; it is an immortal as truth!” 
Boris ERICH NELSON 
Princeton, N. J. 


SPRIGGE, CECIL J. S. The Development of 
Modern Italy. Pp. 216. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1944. $2.75. 


The tragedy that has befallen Italy 
three-quarters of a century after her attain- 
ment of unity is spurring persons inter- 
ested in her ultimate position and political 
destiny to take stock of the forces and 
personalities that have helped to shape the 
course she has traversed and the state she 
has presently reached. Few are as well 
prepared by experience and close observa- 
tion to speak of the background of Italy’s 
plight as Mr. Sprigge, former Rome corre- 
spondent of the Manchaster Guardian. He 
had ample opportunity to ‘study the com- 
plex elements at work during the period of 
Italian democracy's convulsive agony, as 
well as to observe the development of that 
new political and moral disease of which 
Mussolini’s Fascism was one of the earliest 
symptoms in the brave new world arising 
from the ashes of World War I. His 
“conscientious diagnosis” of the rise and 
fall of Italian democracy from the Risorgi- 
mento to the March on Rome, written in 
the lively and attractive style characteristic 
of the best journalistic-historical tradition, 
is ultimately a study in the anatomy of 
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pessimism (of which Italians have, not 
without cause, more than a just share), 
enhanced by the author’s vaguely expressed 
assumption of the blissful superiority of 
his own country’s political and moral life. 

The Piedmontization of Italy, according 
to Mr. Sprigge, left a heritage of repressed 
or unsolved problems of which the psycho- 
logical was not the least important. The 
ideals for which Mazzini had struggled and 
Garibaldi had fought were stified or ren- 
dered ineffectual under the “dryasdust” 
regimes of “parliamentary dictators” like 
Depretis and Giolitti or the strong-hand 
rule of Francesco Crispi. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century, Mr. Sprigge main- 
tains, “it was almost a universal impression 
that the fatherland, whose formation had 
called into play the highest gifts of the 
Italian people, now offered scope. only to 
mediocrities.” Giolitti is a forbidding 
protagonist on Mr. Sprigge’s stage. Gio- 
litti’s long tenure of power (1903-14), his 
domination of Parliament, his aloofness 
“from every earnestly held belief or pas- 
sionately pressed programme,” his alleged 
manipulations of elections that gained him 
Salvemini’s characterization of ZI Ministro 
(not “Jl Governo") della mala vita, are 
seen by Mr. Sprigge as the immediate 
cause of a widespread revulsion through- 
out the country, “a.variegated opposition” 
to “Biolittianism” which “flowed somehow 
together into a single mood of rebellion.” 
This pattern of rebellion, of which Capo- 
retto was presumably the military and spir- 
itual nadir, was further exasperated by the 
postwar "neurasthenia" in which patriots 
decried the “mutilation” of peace at Ver- 
sailles, Communists looked to Lenin’s “Red 
Utopia,” workers seized factories, power- 
ful agrarian interests fought off land- 
hungry peasants, capitalists, industrialists, 
and bankers utilized all available means to 
restore “authority,” liberal Socialists and 
Popolari vacillated and thus lost both ini- 
tiative and opportunity, and all the while 
Mussolini’s nondescript “Fascisti” re-en- 
forced by d'Annunzio's "arbi?" gathered 
the fruits of this miasmic confusion. The 
.liberal state was apparently bankrupt, the 
parliamentary regime was impotent. Thus, 
says Mr. Sprigge, with "the failure of the 
liberals of Italy to dispossess the small 
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class of intriguers and traffickers who 
loomed large in the governmental system 
prior to 1915,” Mussolini’s Fascism came 
to fill the vacuum with a system of gov- 
ernment which shocked “the liberal con- 
science” of Italy and of Europe. By 1943, 
Mr. Sprigge contends, Italy had been 
brought “to an impasse as grave as that 
from which Fascism at the beginning of- 
fered a quick release.” 

Mr. Sprigge’s “diagnosis” follows a fa- 
miliar pattern. It is not altogether unas- 
sailable, even in the main threads of his 
central theme, which is politics. Italian 
historiography has generally inclined to- 
ward an overemphasis of the role of per- 
sonality as against the equally powerful 
influence of the interplay of economic and 
social forces. Although not completely un- 
aware of these, Mr. Sprigge follows the 
Italian historiographical tendency by pro- 
jecting his story against a shadowy and 
tenuous economic background. He seems, 
moreover, to have too liberally accepted 
judgments on Giolittian policies from 
overtly anti-Giolittian sources without seek- 
ing to lay bare the roots of that opposition. 
These may be venial omissions in a mono- 
graph on politics alone: They may ap- 
pear serious limitations in a work which 
wishes to trace unqualifiedly “the develop- 
ment of modern Italy.” Mr. Sprigge has 
nevertheless presented the intricate vicissi- 
tudes of modern Italian political life in a 
penetrating and enlightening fashion. He 
has thereby rendered good service to the 
cause of enlightened judiciousness, both 
by his analysis itself and by his exhortation 
to the United Nations to temper their use 
of victory and “tough sense of realities” 
with the realization that “there will always 
be an Italy.” 

A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 

University of Pennsylvania 


ARCHER, Lamp. Balkan Journal. Pp. 254. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1944. $3.50. 

Warre, LeicH. The Long Balkan Night. 
Pp. x, 473. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944. $3.50. 

Laird Archer’ has lived and worked in 
the Balkan and Near Eastern region for 
twenty-one years, and for thirteen years he 
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was Foreign Director of the Near East 
Foundation, with headquarters in Athens. 
Balkan Journal consists of selections from 
Mr. Archer’s diary during the period from 
June 1934 to August 1941. Like his friend 
Harold B. Allen, whose Come Over Inio 
Macedonia appeared some months ago, Mr. 
Archer has been concerned primarily with 
education and agricultural reconstruction in 
the Balkans, particularly in Greece and 
Albania. His work is interesting because 
of the side lights which it throws on the 
tragic period covered. Mr. Archer is most 
at home when he is discussing his own la- 
bors. When he ventures into the field of 
politics, however, he displays a kind of 
naiveté, especially in his attitude toward 
King Zog of Albania, Premier Metaxas of 
Greece, and King George II. Moreover, it 
is difficult to vouch for some of his politi- 
cal information, as when he states that in 
December 1937 Greece, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania signed a secret treaty 
to remain neutral in case of war. 

Leigh White is à young American jour- 
nalist who went to the Balkans on the eve 
of invasion to serve as the correspondent 
of the Overseas New Agency and to re- 
port on the problem of the Jews in re- 
gions under Nazi control and influence. 
He had previously served as an ambulance 
driver for the Spanish Republicans in 1937 
and had worked as a free-lance writer. 
Mr. White’s work is a record of his experi- 
ences in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece. It contains interesting ac- 
counts of Hungarian political leaders such 
as Admiral Horthy and Tibor Eckhardt, of 
the German occupation of Rumania, the 
political situation in Belgrade on the eve 
of the Nazi invasion, and the political 
forces within Greece. White’s story of the 
bombing of Belgrade, of the flight which 
he and other journalists made across Yugo- 
slavia and over the Adriatic Sea, is a 
graphic account. Mr. White writes from 
the viewpoint. of an intelligent, liberal jour- 
nalist who has seen the march of Nazism 
and Fascism in Europe and does not fear 
to call a spade a spade. His directness in 
characterizing political leaders contrasts 
sharply with that of Laird Archer. In gen- 
eral well-balanced in his points of view, 
Mr. White occasionally gives expression to 
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sentiments (as in his views of the bound- 
aries drawn in 1919-20) which would be 
difficult to establish on the basis of de- 
tailed, objective study. White believes that 
a new day would dawn in the Balkans with 
the development of some kind of Balkan 
federation in which the Balkan peoples 
could find peace and security and promote 
their own welfare. . 

In a sense, the Archer and White vol- 
umes are complementary both as to points 
of view and as to the period covered. It 
is likely that history will place the views 
of both works in a more proper perspec- 
tive when a long-range view of men and 
events is possible. When the time comes 
to write the history of the Balkans during 
the period of World War II, these two 
contemporary accounts will be of service. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Miami University i 


WiescHorr, H. A. Colonial Policies in 
Africa. Pp. 138. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. $1.50. 
Colonial Policies in Africa impressed this 

reader as being an objective and a very 
fair handling of the colonial situation in 
Africa. Mr. Wieschoff has undertaken this 
project in a courageous and straightfor- 
ward manner. He has pointed out some of 
the Africans’ hopes for.their country in the 
light of the Atlantic Charter declarations, 
and judging on the basis of former empire 
dealings toward them and some present 
statements of colonial leaders concerning 
them, he also makes some estimate as to 
what they are likely to get. 

In the beginning of the book the author 
emphasizes that we cannot be indifferent 
to the subject of his study, since at the 
present time almost half the world’s popu- 
lation lives in a state of colonial depend- 
ency. He traces for his reagers the gen- 
eral shifts in colonial emphasis in Africa. 
Though these vary with each country’s 
holdings, yet in general they have been 
from an out-and-out exploitation system, 
often conducted under a “company grant,” 
to a verbal commitment quite the contrary , 
to exploitation. In more recent years there / 
have been a few real changes in. the direc- 
tion of the verbal altruisms. Mr. Wiesch- 
off insists that there was more genuine in- 
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terest in the “White Man’s burden” theory 
of a generation ago than is now usually ac- 
corded to it, and says that the present in- 
dications are for “gradualism” or gradual 
development.. This lies in the direction of 
the Atlantic Charter promises and of the 
African's hopes (p. 123). 

Mr. Wieschoff defines a colony as “an 
overseas extension of the metropolitan area 
but without application of the rights, privi- 
leges and protection of the métropole" (p. 
4). He does not hesitate to point out in 
some detail the very unsatisfactory and un- 
democratic conditions that exist in many 
parts of Africa, or how in some instances 
they are being heightened, quite unneces- 
sarily, by the present war. 

This book is both scholarly and authori- 
tative; in it, historical record and literary 
accomplishment are pleasantly blended. 
The bibliography is adequate; the docu- 
mentation clear. Students of African af- 
fairs should keep this book close at hand. 
All who are interested in justice toward 
colonial peoples after the war should be- 
come acquainted with the facts treated in 
this volume. 

Desmonp W. BITTINGER 

Elgin, Il. 


AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, MEMBERS or. Australia and 
the Pacific. Pp. x, 203. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. $2.50. 
This group of ten papers was originally 

prepared for use at the Mont Tremblant, 
Quebec, meeting of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in December 1942. The range 
of topics covered is so wide—from Aus- 
tralia’s position as a British Dominion to 
the somewhat technical question of the fu- 
ture exchange value of the Australian 
pound—that the book can be profitably 
read by students of both politics and eco- 
nomics. 

Australia’s complex position as a British 
nation in close geographic proximity to 
Asia, with which she has no cultural affin- 
ity and with which her economic relations 


\ are still in an embryonic stage, is well 


worth the attention of all students of the 
Pacific area. Before the outbreak of the 
present war it was possible to consult book 
after book and article after article on the 


^ 
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Pacific and find few or no references to 
Australia. The war has shown the fallacy 
of such neglect, but it has not made all the 
current references either exact or under- 
standing. This little book may contribute 
to giving more substance and accuracy to 
references to Australia’s position. It is 
unfortunate, however, that there is no com- 
panion book on the history of Australia’s 
external relations which would enable one 
quickly to put the present thinking into 
perspective. 

For the fact is that Australia for many 
years appeared to try to live apart from 
her geographic location (except for a fairly 
constant concern about events in nearby 
islands which she would have liked to see 
all in British hands), and only lately has 
she become acutely concerned with the 
problem of living in the Pacific which com- 
prehends Asia. That is the Pacific in 
which her future must be found. She must 
integrate herself in that political and eco- 
nomic environment. For example, the eco- 
nomic development on which her future 
population growth depends, must in very 
great degree depend upon favorable changes 
in southeast Asia and China. Yet Aus- 
tralia proposes to remain British—or Euro- 
pean-American—in the cultural sense, and 
her concern with the development of con- 
ditions in Asia favorable to herself and 
the peoples of Asia is balanced by the 
absolute need she feels for the support of 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
in guaranteeing her fundamental cultural 
character. Australia is a country where 
forces originating in the Orient and the 
Occident will, in the future, ever more 
vividly collide and find expression in a 
compromise synthesis. How the Austral- 
ians see the problem is well illustrated in 
this little book. 

1 C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


JomwsoN, F. Ernest (Ed.). Religion and 
the World Order. Pp. 223. New York: 
Institute for Religious Studies, 1944. 
$2.00. 


This volume, containing assorted lec- 


'tures on the general subject of "Religion 


and the World Order" delivered during 
1942-43 before the Institute for Religious 


*. 
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Studies, is an interesting compendium of 
essays by more than a dozen scholars in 
widely different fields on the implications 
of religion for present world anarchy, and 
its responsibilities for postwar reconstruc- 
tion. In introducing the volume, Professor 
F. Ernest Johnson, who also contributes a 
summary chapter, construes secularism as 
“evidence of the lure of the market place 
and the lust of power”; and he argues that 
- for “the ‘spiritual discipline which the 
‘democratic way of life requires,” the in- 
stitutions of corporate religion are indis- 
pensable, even though he recognizes that 
religion is continually exposed to the haz- 
ard of degenerating into escape or hy- 
pocrisy. 

Johnson pleads for the extension of the 
“social gospel,” of socially responsible and 
activist religion, as decisive for the pres- 
ervation of democracy and the establish- 
ment of world peace. A unified world 
view and a common ethic are indispensable 
if we are ever to achieve a world com- 
munity. Political isolationism and anti- 
democratic subversion are ultimately prod- 
ucts of faults in the spirit of man; only 
religion can provide the spiritual discipline 
which will regenerate man, “making him a 
glad participant in the corporate experi- 
ence of community.” It is the function of 
religion to furnish that unifying force. Be- 
cause secularism impedes—nay, paralyzes 
—the performance of that function, the 
overcoming of it is the “great desideratum 
of our time.” f 

This valuation of the overwhelming im- 
portance of religionism for the rebirth of 
order in the world is naturally shared by 
all the religious representatives who par- 
ticipated in the symposium. In consider- 
ing the trends in religious doctrines affect- 
ing the social outlook, Professor Tillich 
discards the illusion of social perfectionism 
but holds fast to the possibility of the pro- 
gressive realization of moral ideals within 
history. Dr. Luther A. Weigle discusses 
religious liberty in the postwar world, and 
Bishop McConnell stresses anew the con- 
gruity of religion and democracy. The 
contribution of the spokesmen of religion 
is concluded with a survey of proposals 
for postwar reconstruction by representa- 
tives of the three major faiths: Dr. Henry 


P. Van Dusen,*Father John La Farge, and 
Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser. 

The rest of the volume, except for the 
summary by Dr. Johnson, comprises essays 


by social scientists on various aspects of ` 


the postwar world. Thus, the bases of re- 
construction in politics, economics, inter- 
national law, and culture are treated by 
such authorities as Robert M. Maclver, 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Clyde Eagleton, 
and Lawrence K. Frank. The problems of 
education, labor, government, and opinion- 
making in the postwar world are surveyed 
by George S. Counts, John A. Fitch, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, and Clyde R. Miller. 
Finaly, Felix Morley sums up the lessons 
to be drawn from the League's ineptitude 
and demise. . 

Some of the essays evince but slight ap- 
preciation of the basic thesis of the over- 
weening importance of religion for world 
reconstruction. Yet most of them, even 
where no explicit reference is made to re- 
ligion, are united by the idea that high re- 
ligion can assist in the formation of a world 
order by supplying a dynamic faith for 
establishing "the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world." For this there 
is required an ample faith proclaiming the 
fraternity of man, not the constricting par- 
ticularism of denominational chauvinism. 

It may be questioned whether such irenic 
charity, such unexampled ecumenicity, can 
be achieved. Will the various religions, at 
least within the domain of Christendom, 
learn to shift their emphasis from cult to 
belief in the worth of persons and uni- 
versal brotherhood and mercy? Can they 
learn to forge a common faith and re-edu- 
cate people in regard to the relations of 
individuals, cultures, and races? These are 
most fateful questions for the possible es- 
tablishment of a world order. 

EPHRAIM FIscHorr 
Hunter College 


Mumrorp, Lewis. The Condition of Man. 
Pp. x, 467. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1944. $5.00. 

No book could be inspired by a higher 
ambition than Mumford’s The Condition 
of Man, for its aim is nothing less thdn 
“to give a rounded interpretation of mod- 
ern man, and to show what changes in his 
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plan of life are necessary if he is to make 
the most of his vast powers.” In this dis- 
integrating world “we must recapture once 
more our sense of what it is to be man; 
' we must fashion a fresh way of life, which 
will give to every man a new value and 
meaning in his daily activities. . . ." In 
order to accomplish this Herculean task, 
“we must explore the historic nature of 
the personality and the community . . . as 
both the means and the end of our effort." 

The Mumíord effort thus falls in the 
main stream of the swelling literature of 
social salvation. Mumford brings to the 
task an easy style, considerable learning, 
and oft-professed humanism. If the bold 
premises lead the reader to expect too 
much, he does not peruse the volume with- 
out being repaid by flashes of insight, sound 
observations, and patches of purple writ- 
ing. Men of many tastes will find much 
with which to agree, but the ambition of 
the book is such that it must not be judged 
on the incidental virtues of writing (which 
will no doubt, assure it of popular suc- 
cess), but on its avowed premises. 

It is to history, then (defined with some 
originality as “the dynamic working out ‘of 
the drama of culture”), that we have to 
turn for instruction. Ten of the eleven 
chapters are devoted to what in the absence 
of a more exact term may be called his- 
torical analyses. In order to cover ‘the 
field, the survey necessarily becomes selec- 
tive; it is literary and psychological in ap- 
proach. The author deals as knowingly, 
but with less reverence, with the superego 
as any old theologian with the Trinity. 
Another author, with a slightly different 
selection of data and using different psy- 
chological tools, would produce an alter- 
native world-picture, with equal absence 
of justification. The inconclusiveness of 
the historical analyses is inherent in the 
teleological inclination of the author. Cul- 
tures and events serve “special purposes,” 
and each age leaves its particular message 
from which we have to draw a lesson. 

But these are minor objections compared 
to the fundamental observation that the 
historical past, at closer analysis, bears no 
real relationship to the author’s positive 
message, for the central idea in Mumford’s 
program of salvation is as old as it is 
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simple: Man has ceased to be whole and 
must be made whole again. “There is no 
easy formula for this renewal. We must 
do that which seems impossible. We must 
bring to every activity and every plan a 
new criterion of judgment: we must ask 
how far it seeks to further life fulfillment 
and how much respect it pays to the needs 
of the whole personality.” 

Few would deny the desirability of real- 
izing such and similar rather vaguely re- 
stated Christian teaching, but the crux of 
the matter is how, and by what means, to 
achieve this “revolution of the soul,” using 
here Plato’s expression. Exhortations and 
sermons will avail little, and the real prob- 
lem of this or any other age begins at the 
exact point where Mumford takes leave of 
the bewildered reader. ; 

JOHN LINDBERG 

Princeton, New Jersey 


MANNHEIM, KARL. Diagnosis of Our Time. 
Pp. xi, 195. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. $3.00. 

The diagnosis of our time offered by Dr. 
Mannheim asserts that we are living in an 
age of transition from a laissez faire social 
order to some kind of a planned order. 
This transition has brought into existence 
what he terms Mass Society, which em- 
ploys new social techniques that the author 
believes are potentially dangerous to demo- 
cratic and humanistic values in that these 
techniques are prone to advance minority 
rule. Itis Dr. Mannheim’s belief that the 
totalitarian states have been the first to 
realize the power potentialities of new so- 
cial techniques such as the scientific man- 
agement of large-scale organizations and 
the utilization of modern means of com- 
munication and transportation for politi- 
cal purposes. The democratic nations have 
been forced to adopt some of these tech- 
niques to protect themselves from the ac- 
tivities of the totalitarian countries. 

The main thesis of the author on the 
constructive side is that the democratic na- 
tions—England and the United States are 
specified—must orient themselves to a pro- 
gram of planned democracy in order to 
avert either the chaos into which he be- 
lieves laissez faire is heading or the to- 
talitarianism of Germany, Italy, and Rus- 
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sia. Democracy must become militant in 
defense of its values and way of life, and 
Dr. Mannheim believes that it can become 
militant in fact without sacrificing its basic 
philosophy or practices. He argues for a 
reinterpretation of many basic democratic 
values such as social justice, decency, and 
freedom in order that these ideas may be- 
come effective in an industrial mass so- 
ciety. Interesting suggestions are offered 
as to the changes necessary in formal edu- 
cation if a new philosophy of values con- 
sonant with a planned democracy is to be 
transmitted to the rising generations. 

There are interesting chapters on “The 
Problem of Youth in Modern Society” and 
“The Crisis in Valuation,” and a long final 
chapter entitled “Towards a New Social 
Philosophy” which is quite valuable. Those 
who read this book for specific suggestions 
for building the planned society will be dis- 
appointed, but those seeking a point of 
view from which to approach the problem 
of resolving the conflicts of planning and 
democracy will be well rewarded. This 
is a fighting book, and quite different in 
character from the previous works of Dr. 
Mannheim which have, been translated into 
English. It contains a strong plea for the 
participation of sociologists and other so- 
cial scientists in creating a militant de- 
mocracy which, to the author, represents 
the only desirable alternative to chaos or 
totalitarianism. 

James H. BARNETT 
University of Connecticut 


ARCINIEGAS, GERMAN (Angel Flores, Trans- 
lator). Germans in the Conquest of 
America: A Sixteenth Century Venture. 
Pp. 217. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1943. $2.50. 

The author, a distinguished Colombian 
writer and former Minister of Education 
in his country, here gives the reader a 
highly dramatic account and interpreta- 
tion of the influence and activities of the 
great German banking houses, Fuggers and 
Welsers, in the early conquest of America. 
In view of the more recent threat of 
German economic penetration into South 
America, the writing of this volume and its 
translation into English seem quite timely. 

Sefior Arciniegas brings to this subject 


very high qualifications as historian and 
skillful writer. His earlier volumes deal- 
ing with the conquest of New Granada 
(Colombia) by Jiménez de Quesada and 
the later uprising of the Comuneros in 
Colombia have already demonstrated his 
ability to present the results of historical 
investigation in very readable form. 

This present, volume, reflecting so well 
the author’s knowledge of the region and 
the period, deals for the most part with 
German exploitation of the Venezuela-New 
Granada area in search of El Dorado. The 
work shows how thoroughly the Crown of 
Spain could at times be so dominated by 
foreign banking interests that the conquest 
of much of South America came near to 
being the work of Germans rather than 
Spaniards. Sefior Arciniegas gives, in the 
first several chapters, a background of Ger- 
man financial intrigue in the early part of 
the sixteenth century; intrigue which led 
to the granting of concessions by the Span- 
ish Crown to the Fuggers and the Welsers 
for territorial domination in the regions of 
Venezuela and southern South America. 
The success of the German bankers in ob- 
taining these concessions was even greater 
than that which fell to the leaders of Span- 
ish conquest; the German success was due 
largely to the dependence of Charles V on 
the loans of these bankers and to the fact 
that Charles favored his German subjects 
over the Spaniards. The remainder of the 
volume tells the stories of the various Ger- 
man captains who tried to wrest wealth from 
Venezuela (such men as Ehinger, Hoher- 
muth, Federmann, Hutten, and others) and 
gives a brief account of the exploits of the 
famous Ulrich Schmidl in the conquest of 
the Plata area. These German phases of 
New World conquest are here presented 
for the first time in English as a unified 
account, thus filling a long-standing need. 

The author’s extensive use of the present 
tense and frequent allusions to more mod- 
ern methods of German conquest give the 
reader the feeling of a close tie-up between 
the attempted German intrusion of the 
sixteenth century and that of a later day. 


At times, however, the apparent intent to' 


create this illusion is somewhat strained; 
e.g., when the author attributes to the Ger- 
man exploiters of Venezuela in the six- 


a 
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teenth century the invention of the con- 
centration camp and the “war of nerves.” 

The principal thesis which seems to be 
developed by Sefior Arciniegas is that the 
German attemp:s at American conquest 
were merely “get-rich-quick” schemes. The 
author places heavy emphasis on the greed 
and the cruelty of the German captains and 
skillfully points out that the Germans were 
completely destructive and, by comparison 
with the Spanish conquerors of the period, 
not at all constructive. 

All in all, Sefior Arciniegas has produced 
an excellent work; his historical presenta- 
tion is convincing, and the literary style of 
the book is fresh, dramatic, and appealing. 
A very few minor errors (occasionally of 
fact for literary effect) do not detract from 
the high quality of the author’s work in 
general. Much credit is due the translator 
for preserving so well the literary fresh- 
ness and vigor of the original Spanish. 
This work should enjoy an excellent re- 
ception in this country and add markedly 
to the rapidly growing reputation of Sefior 
Arciniegas as scholar and writer. 

Puritip WAYNE POWELL 

Northwestern University 


Prewetr, VIRGINIA. The Americas and 
Tomorrow. Pp. 292. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1944. $3.00. 


Among the myriad of recent publications 
on Latin America, this is the characteristic 
of Miss Prewett’s book: She is not afraid 
of saying the truth, even if it is disagree- 
able to American readers to hear about 
past mistakes. She is a kind of Emily 
Post in telling how to behave in Latin 
American matters in the United States. 
“This book is as much about us as it is 
about the Latin Americans. . . . The Great 
American Illusion . . . has kept us from 
building a world policy in proportion to our 
world importance . . . has led to our but- 
dated belief that the territorial limits of 
the United States surround a sufficiency of 
the raw materials that we need." 

Another outstanding feature of the book 
is the avoidance of special chapters on each 
Maf the twenty republics and the offering, 

stead, of general pictures of the whole 


continent. “Through the great majority of 


the stories run themes so similar that a 
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general direction for most of the area can 
be clearly seen"—chief determining geo- 
graphical factors, the dreams of union that 
failed after independence, the fights of 
cliques and the simple shifts of despotic 
power from one group to another, ex- 
ploitation by foreign capitalists, effects of 
our policy before and after 1933, the new 
kind of nationalism throughout Latin 
America, Nazi Germany’s tricks, and the 
present phase of our real good neighborli- 
ness. 

The most valuable parts of the book 
have to do with the future. “What we 
are building in the Western Hemisphere 
with our new policy for Latin America is 
a zone of security for this nation.” Co- 
operation in planning for economic de- 
velopment of Latin America “makes it 
possible for us to shift back to peacetime 
production in a more orderly way.” On 
the other side, it will keep European na- 
tions out. Besides economic, there will 
accrue political and military advantages to 
both Americas of tomorrow. But this 
policy must continue “an American, not a 
partisan policy,” and the other republics 
must be sure that our aim will be “to 
prosper with Latin America, not on it.” 

The book is highly recommendable, writ- 
ten in attractive and witty diction by an 
author who made thorough direct investi- 
gations and knows well the psychology of 
Americans, South and North. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


SERENI, ANGELO Piero. The Italian Con- 
ception of International Law. Pp. xii, 
402. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. $5.50. 

The author, who taught international 
law at the University of Ferrara before his 
arrival in this country several years ago, 
has placed at the disposal of English-speak- 
ing readers a comprehensive history of in- 
ternational law in Italy. In view of Italy's 
important contributions to international 
law, especially during the Renaissance, the 
author in writing the book, and the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
in financing its publication, have rendered 
a much needed service to the science of 
international law. 
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Dr. Sereni's book covers the development 
in Italy of international law, public and 
private, from its origin until the present 
time, giving historical data as far as neces- 
sary for the understanding of this de- 
velopment. The first part deals with the 
Renaissance period, during which many in- 
ternational practices were established. In 
fact, beginning with the twelfth century, 
the Italian city-states maintained diplo- 
matic relations and concluded treaties con- 
cerning frontiers, communications, protec- 
tion of citizens abroad, extradition, and 
recognition of judgments. They estab- 
lished colonies, fonded colonial companies, 
and appointed consuls. - They resorted to 
mediation and arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes and devel- 
'oped principles relating to war on sea and 
rules on neutrality. The author deals ex- 
haustively with the doctrines of Renais- 
sance jurists such as Bartolus and Gentili. 
They developed the idea of an interna- 
tional commonwealth composed of sover- 
eign states, and opened the path for the 
modern conception of international law. | 

'The period of foreign ascendancy which 
followed shows the decline of international 
law in Italy. Then follows the "Risorgi- 
mento," the period of unification of Italy, 
and the rise of the first Italian school of 
international law, the “school of nationali- 
ties," with Mazzini and Mancini as the 
main representatives. The doctrine of na- 
tionalities, applied to public and private 
international law, is analyzed. 

Almost half of the book is devoted to 
the contemporary period. Dr. Sereni gives 
an account of the status of international 
law in prewar Italy. He discusses Italy’s 
international position, its international re- 
lations, its domestic legislation, and cases 
concerning international matters. The Ital- 
ian version of the “positive doctrine” of 
international law as established by Anzilotti 
and Donati, and further developed by Ro- 
mano and Balladore Pallieri, is expounded. 
The author appraises the results of the 
period of Fascist domination and shows 
that Fascist ideologies have exerted no in- 
fluence on the Italian conception of inter- 
national law. While the Fascists indulged 
in violations of international law, legisla- 
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tive acts like ‘the war and neutrality laws 
of 1938 are free from Fascist conceptions. 
Dr. Sereni’s book, enriched by an excel- 
lent bibliography, is an invaluable source 
of information. The sizable material is 
handled in a masterly fashion. The au- 
thor’s approach to the Italian contributions 
to international law is objective. If too 
much emphasis is laid on some of the con- 
tributions, the reader will understand that 
this is due to the author’s great love for 
Italy. Kunr H. NADELMANN 
Washington, D. C. 


Gyorcy, ANDREW. Geopolitics: The New 
German Science. Vol. 3, No. 3. Pp. 
141, 303. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1944. 


Dr. Gyorgy’s evenhanded treatise on the 
origins and ascendancy of geopolitics has 
become available at a strategic moment. 
The constellation which briefly illuminated 
this edifice of German thought with the sin- 
ister glow of Nazi triumphs is eclipsed by 
Allied victories. The prestige of nothing- 
succeeds-like-success no longer attaches to 
German innovations in science and politics. 
Geopolitics is no longer what it was cracked 
up to be by its German publicity agents 
and the horribles simplificateurs everywhere 
who minister to the intellectual fadism of 
our age. It can now be calmly examined 
for what it is. This is precisely the task 
Dr. Gyorgy has set himself. The result is 
a historian’s impartial analysis of a system 
of political thought which is neither sensa- 
tional nor simple. 

'The roots of geopolitics are embedded in 
the intellectual subsoil of the West. “The 
geopolitical heritage," Dr. Gyorgy writes, 
“came all the way from Aristotle and led, 
via Bodin, through Montesquieu, Buckle, 
Ritter, Kjellén, and Mackinder down to 
present day German, French, and American 
scholars.” 

An important part of the study is given 
over to the discussion of those writers 
whom the German geopolitical writers 
themselves recognize as their precursors. 
Dr. Gyorgy sticks to his source material; 
he does not allude, like some recent critics 
of the German school of thought, to si 


with such “typical” German thinkers as 


r 


nificant analogies linking the Geopolitikers we 
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Hegel, Nietzsche, and Spengler. Undoubt- 
edly, the followers of Geopolitik were ex- 
posed to their baneful influence—what edu- 
cated European has escaped it? 

The formations of geography—orogra- 
phy, the length of coast lines, the shape of 
continents—condition the histories and the 
cultures of peoples. This fact—which 
should not be confused with the teleologi- 
cal concept so fashionable in nineteenth- 
century geography—furnishes one, if also 
not the only, answer to the question: Why 
were some Germans such good Europeans 
and others the scourge of the Continent? 
Germany, by virtue of her geographical 
position, shared in all the intellectual cur- 
rents of Europe. The German's aptitude 
for assimilating any and all ideas in phi- 
losophy, science, and literature, which all 
too frequently descends to crass imitative- 
ness, can be observed at its best and at its 
worst in the works of General Haushofer 
and his formidable cohort of experts. 
These works (Dx. Gyorgy's quotations are 
judiciously selected) reflect the encyclo- 
pedic range of the contemporary German 
scholar, as well as his hair-raising lack of 
sense of values. Yet the geographical ma- 
terialism of Geopolitik is no more an in- 
digenous Germzn product than is economic 
determinism, historical materialism, prag- 
matism, or philosophical Darwinism. To 
accept deterministic doctrines as valid and 
to be shocked by their extreme application 
in Geopolitik is to confuse the malady of 
the age with its random symptoms. 

The author supplies a complete Who's 
Who in German geopolitics, and elaborate 
lists and diagrams of German geopolitical 
organizations, domestic and foreign. Sig- 
nificantly, a large number of the educa- 
tional organizations are dominated by that 
pedantic, humorless Teutonic Babbitt, the 
German high school teacher. Dr. Gyorgy 
appends a somewhat hurried survey of 
"American. scientists and writers [who] 
have taken up the publication of geopoliti- 
cal works where the French and the British 
left off." While some of these writings are 
undoubtedly beholden to the works of 
Vallaux, Brunbes, and Mackinder, and the 
classical studies of Mahan, A. C. Coolidge, 
and Fullerton, other cerebrations on “power- 
zones” and “super-states” appear to have 
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been stimulated by geopolitics without any 
dew on it, to wit, the German variety. 
Dr. Gyorgy's expert study attempts no 
synthesis—which does not detract from its 
value. It is definite; besides, it may serve 
as a check list of itinerant ideas. 
ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPÉ 
University of Pennsylvania 


RENNER, GkoRcE T., and Associates. 
Global Geography. Pp. vii, 728. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1944. 
$3.75. 


Many good geographers have contributed 
their time and effort to this ambitious text- 
book; in fact, more than twenty-five dif- 
ferent authors, in addition to Professor 
Renner, have written one or more of the 
thirty-five chapters that compose the book. 
That they have conscientiously done their 
best under the limitations that space and 
editorial regulations have imposed upon 
them, there can be no doubt. That many 
chapters in themselves constitute good sum- 
maries of the part of the field that they 
are intended and written to cover, is self- 
evident to anyone who examines the book. 
That there is sore need of a textbook in 
geography that will enable the American 
citizen “to view peoples, nations, and 
theatres of currents events in their ap- 
propriate environmental settings, and to 
observe, classify, analyze, and solve po- 
litical and other problems in terms of local, 
regional, and global relationships" as Doc- 
tor Renner states in his Preface, there can 
also be no doubt. 

But that this book measures up to the 
need of the time and the occasion, there is 
grave doubt from many points of view. 
First of all, it lacks the unity of concept, 
the continuity of thesis, the systematic ap- 
proach, which a book written by a single 
author, or two or a few authors in close 
collaboration, provides. Despite the most 
sincere effort possible on the part of the 
editing author to unify or integrate the 
material of the several chapters into a ho- 
mogeneous textbook of geography, twenty- 
five different points of view, twenty-five 
different concepts of geography, twenty-five 
different approaches, are more or less 
clearly reflected in the book. For a ref- 
erence book, this lack of uniformity would 
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not be out of place—instead, rather de- 
sirable; but as a textbook for the first, or 
even last, course in geography, it just fails 
to satisfy, falls far short of the need and 
the demand. 

Second, the book provides neither educa- 
tional challenge nor academic discipline. 
The heavy pages of type; the abbreviated, 
compact text from which so much detail 
necessary for explanation and interpreta- 
tion has been eliminated; the finality of 
some of the statements—these and other 
defects detract from the value of the book 
as a challenging text for the student. 
There is lack of sustained criteria from 
which a geographic direction of thinking, 
a geographic discipline, can be derived. 

Space permitting, other failures of the 
book to measure up as a whole to the pur- 
pose for which it was written might readily 
be cited. It is no reflection upon any au- 
thor that the book in its entirety is dis- 
appointing, and that it does not fulfill the 
requirements emphatically set out in the 
Preface; the authors have done their best, 
and their work measures up. But as a 
textbook it just does not succeed in giv- 
ing "the average reader a viewpoint and 
method of thinking which he can carry 
through life as an active intellectual tool,” 
as the Preface promises. 

W. ELMER EKBLAW 

Clark University 


Merriam, CHarLeS Epwarp. Public and 
Private Government. Pp. 78. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 
$1.75. 

'This book consists of four lectures given 
at Indiana University in March 1943 on 
the Mahlon Powell Foundation. The au- 
thor describes them in his preface as parts 
of a larger work on systematic politics 
Soon to be completed. The titles are: 
“Public and Private Government," “Sover- 
eignty," *New Meanings of Organization," 
and “Democracy and Organization.” Af- 
ter pointing out that the traditional con- 
trasts between public and private systems 
of control have grown increasingly less 
sharp and that in the light of this fact our 
conceptions of “sovereignty” will require 
revision away from the strictly mechani- 
cal, Mr. Merriam devotes somewhat more 


than half his book to an analysis of the 
nature of administration. Briefly, it is his 
view that command must yield to demo- 


cratic consent in a social order where - 


“government” in the traditional sense has 
no uniqueness among human associations, 
and that the various disciplines have taught 
us enough about organizing this consent to 
cast grave doubts upon the old assumption 
that- governing is necessarily personal and 
hierarchical. Thus, “if sovereignty speaks 
as one having authority, it will be because 
it speaks as one having reason, justice, 
liberty, human dignity, as the co-authors 
of its authority”; and “organization tends 
to escape from its original trappings of per- 
sonal authority and hierarchical ranking 
into a.field of more truly organic relation- 
ships” (pp. 35, 54). 

The author does well, of course, to talk 
about government as a phenomenon by no 
means strictly political in the old sense, 
and he does this, as we might expect, with 
very considerable learning. Many will also 
find his analysis of organization both pro- 
vocative and illuminating in an epoch 
when it is fashionable to speak of the “sci- 
ence of public administration" and when 
administrators undertake with an almost 
brash confidence the urgent tasks of so- 
clety. All of this is impressive, but the 
reviewer feels that some of its impressive- 
ness comes from the use of language whose 
meaning, to him at least, is not always 
clear. It may well be that “in democracy 

. organization is not an end but a 
means, not a vested right of the few but 
the tool. of the many" (p. 76), or that “the 
emerging world will not make a mockery 
of the dignity of man or his advance to 
higher levels of life" (p. 78); but many a 
reader will persist in wondering if the 
maxim komo homini lupus may not still 
correspond to things that go on in the 
name of democracy. 

Lane W. LANCASTER 

University of Nebraska 


FITZPATRICK, Epwarp A. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin, Pp. x, 316. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1944. $3.50. 
Some twenty years after the untimely 

death at the age of forty-seven of Dr. 

Charles McCarthy, a timely social biogra- 
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phy appears; for the author’s story of Mc- 
Carthy is not the “re-creation of an indi- 
vidual,” but an eloquent reminder that at 
the very heart of a democracy is its legis- 
lative system. The great success of the 
Legislative Reference Library of Wisconsin 
is due to McCarthy. It was his “alter ego 
in institutional form.” Although prior to 
1901 both New York and Massachusetts 
had made some beginnings in providing 
technical aids to legislators, it was Mc- 
Carthy’s vision and activities that gave the 
‘movement national interest and widely ex- 
panded the aciivities of this service in 
Wisconsin. McCarthy’s work soon became 
the model for other states. Since Mc- 
Carthy’s death in 1921 it has been the 
Council of State Governments that has 
strived to fulfill McCarthy’s vision of a 
complete legislative service in every state. 
While much has been accomplished, prog- 
ress has been.too slow and appropriations 
too meager when one considers the indis- 
pensable part these services should play in 
a democratically efficient legislative process. 

However, no greater tribute could be 
paid to the Legislative Reference Library 
movement than that it attracted so strik- 
ing a personality as McCarthy—a man of 
indefatigable energy, with a consuming zeal 
for public service that refused all offers of 
private employment—a man who displayed 
a deep understanding of a widely varied 
number of subjects. He had a capacity for 
quick organization and believed that in 
doing something, one learned a lot faster. 
Through the Legislative Reference Library 
he translated some of his plans into public 
policies. 

McCarthy shared the muckrakers’ pas- 
sion to discover the facts and conditions. 
But his interest only began there. “He 
then looked for the social means to equal- 
ize the forces in the particular problem of 
social dynamics which he faced: political 
leaders were to be in the foreground as 
they were in Wisconsin, helping to create 
and sustain a public opinion as to social 
objectives, but in the background there was 
to be a social engineer who would imple- 
‘ment the program.” The year 1912 was 
a great year for McCarthy. His advice had 
been sought in the drafting of planks for 
the four national platforms of that year: 
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In addition, Woodrow Wilson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had sought his further help. 
To McCarthy, democratic education was 
the essential foundation for both political 
and economic domacratic processes. He 
had tremendous faith in the common man 
and a profound respect for public opinion. 
This underlying philosophy is seen in his 
plan for and activities in behalf of univer- 
sity extension work to put the “University 
on Wheels” and thus extend its influence 
to “wherever there were aspiring and hope- 
ful human beings.” Furthermore, in the 
constructive role he played in the establish- 
ment of part-time continuation schools, he 
helped the “educationally disinherited.” 

McCarthy spoke out frankly against the 
power of the courts to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional. He was an ardent advocate of 
the recall, including the recall of judicial 
decisions. “The judges are usurping legis- 
lative functions, and a legislative body 
which is neither elected nor recalled is in- 
conceivable in a republic.” 

A sympathetic biographer runs the dan- 
ger of portraying his subject without any 
human weaknesses or frailities. This the 
author does attempt to guard against 
largely by recounting the circumstances 
and incidents when McCarthy aroused the 
ire of people with whom he came in con- 
tact. The bluntness and frankness of his 
criticism were not always accepted ami- 
cably. The charge that his “bill factory” 
was “another lawmaking body” was vigor- 
ously met by McCarthy in the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to abolish the library. Again, 
his “meddling” in university departmental 
matters and programs was resented at 
times. 

In writing this social biography the au- 
thor draws heavily upon the manuscript 
material deposited in the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society at Madison and the rich ma- 
terial in possession of McCarthy’s family 


‘and the Legislative Reference Library. 


The study also indicates wise use of the 
recollections of relatives and associates, as 
well as Dr. Fitzpatrick’s own knowledge of 
the man under whom he worked during 
the last ten years of McCarthy’s life. The 
Appendix contains a good sampling of 
source material. BELLE ZELLER 
Brooklyn College 
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ApROGUÉ, Cartos A. Poderes impositivos 
federal y provincial sobre los instru- 
mentos de gobierno. Pp. 711. Buenos 
Aires: Guillermo Kraft Ltda., 1943. 


Dr. Carlos A. Adrogué, a graduate of the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Buenos 
Aires, and now a legal adviser of the mu- 
nicipal government of the great South 
American metropolis, has just written a 
masterful exposition of the legal problems 
arising from tax immunity. His primary 
concern, of course, is with Argentina, but 
he devotes a great deal of space to the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
citing nearly four hundred American cases, 
as compared with approximately five hun- 
dred decisions of the highest Argentine 
tribunal. In virtually every chapter his 
method of approach is the same: he first 
states the problem to be considered, and 
then presents the attitude of the Argentine 
Supreme Court, contrasting it with the 
viewpoint of the highest court of the 
United States, and finally offers his own 
concept of the correct doctrine. 

This comparative analysis makes the vol- 
ume especially valuable for American stu- 
dents of constitutional law, who have less 
difficulty in grasping the subtleties of Ar- 
gentine judicial reasoning when they find 
themselves in the company of Holmes, 
Taft, Stone, and Frankfurter. But the 
author was not writing primarily for an 
American audience. He included Ameri- 
can cases because they form virtually a 
part of Argentine jurisprudence. This does 
not mean that the Supreme Court of Ar- 
gentina slavishly follows the lead of its 
American counterpart, but it does mean 
that the opinions of the highest American 
court receive respectful attention when 
Argentine jurists discuss the fine points of 
their own constitutional law. 

The first four chapters of the book, rep- 
resenting about one hundred and fifty 
pages, are devoted to a discussion of gen- 
eral problems only remotely related to the 
main topic. The author considers the na- 
ture of the taxing power; he classifies 
taxes; he even describes the several agen- 
cies of government; and then he devotes 
a chapter to the right of the courts to de- 
clare laws unconstitutional. To an Ameri- 
can student of government, such an intro- 
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duction is neédlessly verbose—more than 
that, it is out of place; but to a Latin 
American, it is the only logical method of 
presentation. 

The main theme—intergovernmental and 
intragovernmental tax immunity—begins 
with Chapter I of Part Two, and continues 
through seventeen closely packed and well- 
written chapters. The author considers 
whether the federal government may tax 
provincial agencies and employees; whether 
the provinces may tax the nation; whether 
judges, federal or provincial, may be com- 
pelled to contribute to the sipport of the 
governments they serve; and many Other 
related questions. 

The author’s answers to all these ques- 
tions cannot be given in a brief review. In 
general, however, it may said that Argen- 
tine judges are very solicitous of their own 
immunity from taxation, and extremely 
careful to establish a broad base for fed- 
eral taxation, even at the expense of pro- 
vincial authority. Students of government 
who desire more than this brief statement 
should read the book itself. Their time 
will not be wasted. 

Austin F. MACDONALD 

University of California 


Hansen, ALvın H., and Harvey S. PER- 
LOFF. State and Local Finance in the 
National Economy. Pp. vii, 310. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944. $3.75. 


Here is an exceedingly valuable book. 
Would that every citizen who attempts to 
think about public finance might study it 
carefully! Jt provides a great deal of 
stimulation and a great deal of information. 
While the points presented are not en- 
tirely new, it is an excellent summary of 
modern thought on governmental finance. 
It would make an excellent text for an ad- 
vanced course and good supplementary 
reading for an elementary course in public 
finance. 

Naturally, one cannot do justice to a 
book like this in a brief note., It must be 
read to be appreciated. The theme is given 
in the Introduction: 

“The American people are citizens of a 
great unified nation. The tasks of the na- 
tion as a whole must, however, be carried 
forward under a federal system of govern- 
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ment. A nation so large in geographic ex- 
tent and so varied in its industrial and so- 
cial development demands a large reliance 
upon local responsibility and local govern- 
ment. 

“The conflict between different levels. of 
government is frequently posed in un- 
realistic terms. Too often it is assumed 
that a vigorous state government, for ex- 
ample, implies a diminution in the sphere 
and influence of local government, and, 
similarly, that enlarged activities of the 
federal government encroach upon the 
proper functioning of state governments. 
It can, however, be demonstrated, we think, 
that only when the higher levels of gov- 
ernment play their appropriate role vigor- 
ously and efficiently are conditions cre- 
ated under which subordinate units of 
government can effectively carry out the 
functions appropriate to them. It is where 
state governments are strong and vigorous 
that efficient local government flourishes. 
Experiences of recent years have demon- 
strated that when problems which tran- 
scend the power of state and local govern- 
ments are not vigorously attacked by the 
federal government, state and local govern- 
ment becomes unworkable. 

“The American people have continuously 
throughout their history set themselves 
new goals for the nation as a whole in 
terms of political, social, and economic 
progress. These national goals can only 
be effected through the three levels of gov- 
ernment, each playing its appropriate role, 
and not by any artificial departmentaliza- 
tion of the three governmental levels. 
Thus, despite the fact that we operate in 
a federal system, the programs which we 
seek to carry through are national in scope, 
involving appropriate action at each gov- 
ernmental level. 

“Fiscal policy has an important role to 
play in all this. Under modern conditions, 
many things must be done by collective 
action. Public finance underlies, of neces- 
sity, community action. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that the finan- 


“cial machinery of government and the in- 


tergovernmental fiscal relations be geared 
to the requirements of present-day so- 
ciety.” 

It is pointed out that state and local 
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governments for the most part are not 
setting their houses in order to meet the 
postwar situation. Neither are they mak- 
ing rapid progress in correcting funda- 
mental deficiencies which have existed for 
a long time. For the most part they are 
not following the good advice of such or- 
ganizations as the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association, the National Municipal 
League, and other equally authoritative 
sources. Public finance in practice remains 
too much a matter of what seems to be 
expediency. The point of view of citizens 
and officials is not broad enough and does 
not look to the long pull. 

This volume makes many sound recom- 
mendations. Its authors are widely recog- 
nized as authorities. Dr. Hansen is a pro- 
fessor in Harvard and an adviser to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Dr. Perloff was economist for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

H. R. ENsLow 

Albany, New York 


Brown, WILLIAM ApAMs, JR. The Future 
Economic Policy of the United States. 


Pp. 101. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1943. Paperbound, 25¢; cloth- 
bound, 50¢. 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. Present Savings 
and Postwar Markets. Pp. iv, 73. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. 
$1.00. 


Professor Brown has compressed an ex- 
traordinary amount of material and good 
sense into these 100 pages. The volume is 
in four parts analyzing the dangers and 
problems ahead, including our contradic- 
tory aims, both domestic and international, 
the problem of reconciling human freedom . 
with security, our foreign trade policy, and 
the requirements of a consistent policy. 

Unlike too many advocates of change 
and reform, Professor Brown is unusually 
aware that many of these reforms, while 
aiming at desirable objectives, must in- 
evitably destroy many other desirable fea- 
tures of our system. If we want security 
for the individual and the nation, the area 
and the scope of freedom must to some 
extent be contracted. He distinguishes ef- 
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fectively between security of the indi- 
vidual and-security of the occupation. 

This volume comes to grips with the 
essence of most of our leading economic 
problems and, while not designed as a text- 
book, it would make excellent supple- 
mentary reading in almost any course in 
economics and political science. 

Slichter's short volume is interesting and 
useful more because of its methodology 
than because of the facts presented. The 
facts themselves are changing and will 
change greatly the longer the war endures. 

The book is concerned with the implica- 
tions of the enormous increase in cash, 
bank deposits, government securities, and 
the debt position as these relate to gov- 
ernments, individuals, and business units. 
At war's end, debts will be greatly reduced, 
except the Federal debt, and businesses and 
individuals will have their supply of money 
and assets readily convertible into money 
augmented to all-time highs. 

What are the implications of this highly 
liquid position for the postwar world? 
Will people dispose of these assets, or will 
they continue to hold them?  Slichter di- 
vides the "savings" into “hot,” “warm,” 
and “cold.” He relates these to present 
and prospective income and consumption 
levels. These categories are further re- 
lated to the effectiveness of our price and 
wage controls. The author favors a mod- 
erate and gradual rise in both prices and 
wages, on the theory that the war-created 
dislocations will be better absorbed by such 
readjustments than would be the case 
through a deflation of many of the wartime 
inflated prices and costs. 

The author is optimistic in the light of 
the accumulation of purchasing power and 
deferred demand for the short-run postwar 
period, but doubts whether adequate plans 
are being made for the long pull. 

Emerson P. SCHMIDT 
. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


Braxey, Roy G. (Director). Analyses of 


Minnesota Incomes, 1938-39. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Studies in Economics 
and Business, No. 14. Pp. xxvi, 367. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1944, $5.00. 
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-To meet the growing governmental and 
business demand for income statistics by 
states as well as for the nation as a whole, 
the Minnesota Income Study was inaugu- 
rated in 1937 by Roy G. Blakey, who at 
that time was the chief of the Division of 
Economic Research of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Along with Wisconsin and Dela- 
ware, Minnesota was chosen to be a pioneer 
state in the production and study of in- 
come statistics. The basic data of these 
states seemed to be better than those of 
most other states, and, in addition, there 
were individuals in those three states who 
exhibited enthusiasm for such projects. 
The Minnesota Income Study originated as 
a statistical project of the WPA. The sta- 
tistics collected and co-ordinated by this 
project and published by the Minnesota 
Resources Commission were used as the 
raw data for this book, which is a Univer- 
vity of Minnesota project under a grant of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The national income statistics and those 
of the states of Wisconsin and Delaware 
are largely based on income tax returns, 
which supply reasonably adequate data for 
the small percentage of the population re- 
ceiving comparatively large incomes. The 
incomes for the greater proportion of the 
population receiving small incomes, includ- 
ing most of the farmers, laborers, and 
many others, have usually been estimated 
by various means. The projectors of the 
Minnesota studies determined to improve 
upon this procedure, and used the state 
unemployment compensation data covering 
the first $3,000 of compensation of nearly 
all industrial employees of the state, a 
much larger number than was covered by 
the state income tax returns. The Min- 
nesota unemployment data for 1938-39 
covered a larger percentage of employees 
than were covered in most states, because 
the Minnesota law required returns from 
those employing one or more persons. 
Since the unemployment compensation data 
were for industrial employees, their inclu- 
sion still left uncovered the farmers, the“ 
domestic workers, the casual laborers, and 
the independent business and professional 
men who had small incomes. Accordingly, 
in order to secure a more representative 
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sample of income receivers in all occupa- 
tions and in all levels of income in all parts 
of the state, a field survey was made. 
From this field survey 16,528 usable sched- 
ules of family and individual incomes were 
obtained. 

The present volume contains three 
analyses of the data secured by the Min- 
nesota Income Study: (1) Individual Earn- 
ings and Family Incomes in Minnesota, 
1938-39: Some of the Factors Affecting 
Their Size Distribution; (2) Housing as 
Related to Income; (3) Analysis of the 
Sampling Techniques. Because of the 
wider coverage of data and consequent new 
analyses thereby made possible, this is 
more than just another book on income 
statistics; but, beyond this, most statisti- 
cians will be especially intrigued by the 
third analysis, the application of sampling 
techniques to test the data. This last is a 
significant pioneering effort. In all tests 
save one, using analysis of variance and 
chi-square tests, the results from stratified 
samples were found to be in error by more 
than could be attributed to chance. In 
many fields of statistical research, reliance 
has conventionally been put upon stratified 
sampling, and it has been more or Jess gen- 
erally assumed that the results have been 
adequate. The findings in this book will, 
it is to be hoped, lead to revolutionary 
changes in habits of thought as well as in 
procedure in future statistical work involv- 
ing the necessity to use stratified samples. 

James G. SMITH 

Princeton University 


WiLLIAMSON, Harorp F. (Ed). The 
Growth of the American Economy. Pp. 
xii, 804. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1944. $4.00. 

Over two dozen writers, most of them 
outstanding in their particular fields, have 
contributed to this book. The editor ex- 
plains that the “various phases of Ameri- 
can life have been so uniquely conditioned 
that only specialized study can give an ade- 
quate explanation of their evolution” and 

““it is doubtful if any one person can ever 
treat with authority all the topics that 

should be included in a survey book" (p. 

vii). There is much truth in that. On 

the other hand, the task of reconciling oc- 
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casional conflicting viewpoints among 26 
writers preparing 32 chapters, sifting out 
inconsistencies, eliminating duplication, and 
harmonizing to some degree style and 
method of presentation is tremendous; it 
is something a single author does not have 
to contend with. Professor Williamson 
has done a good job of editing, all things 
considered. Furthermore, it may be asked 
if so many authorities are needed to write 
& "survey" book, or "an introduction to . 
the economic history of the United States." 
For freshmen, it seems very doubtful; for 
upperclassmen even, it is debatable; for 
graduate students, it is unquestionably a 
good idea, Students who have not had a 
course in economic principles will find 
parts of this book difficult. It is really a 
book of essays, some of them exceedingly 
scholarly pieces of work. While no chap- 
ter is poor, several are excellent, such as 
W. F. Craven's "The Early Settlements," 
Clarence Danhof's "Agricultural Technol- 
ogy to 1880," Charles Kuhlmann's "The 
Processing of Agricultural Products after 
1860," Muriel Hidy’s “The Capital Mar- 
kets, 1789-1860," and H. F. Williamson's 
*Money and Commercial Banking, 1789- 
1861." Several chapters contain almost a 
superabundance of detail (Chaps. 6, 14, 16, 
18, 20, 29, 32). Too few have distilled 
out the essence for the elementary student. 

The general plan of the book is to divide 
our economic history into three phases, 
namely, the colonial period to 1789, the 
two generations before the Civil War, and 
the period since 1860. There are chapters 
on commerce, labor, money and banking, 
and so forth, in each of these phases. Ex- 
ceptions are topics such as business cycles, 
which do not extend back to the colonial 
period, and Catherine Ruggles’ careful 
treatment of “American Public Finance, 
1789-1943." Some welcome innovations 
are the separate treatment of heavy and 
light industries, chapters on the often over- 
looked capital markets, a chapter on the 
location of industries, a chapter on public 
finance, two chapters on business organiza- 
tion and development, and the business 
cycle chapters. The bibliographies at the 
chapter ends are short but well selected. 
Tables and maps were left to the discretion 
of the authors, with the result that some 
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chapters abound in them, while others suf- 
fer from the lack of them and try to com- 
pensate by detailed descriptions. A map 
is needed in chapter 5 to depict the early 
westward movement; illustrations would 
help in chapter 6 to an understanding of 
developments in agricultural machinery; 
the maps on pages 343-45 are so faint as 
to be useless; the table on land disposi- 
tion on page 375 is very helpful. Some- 
where there should be a list of tables and 
charts. 

Inconsistencies and duplications were 
bound to creep into a combined project of 
this sort; the wonder is that there are not 
more. Two authors seem to differ on the 
license fee under the Homestead Act (pp. 
371, 422), and two more on the amount of 
the greenback issue (pp. 633, 682). Omis- 
sions are the failure even to mention sugar 
as a pre-Civil War southern staple second 
only to cotton (p. 150); virtually ignoring 
squatters and the pre-emption right in dis- 
cussing the westward movement (p. 101); 
and forgetting the Elkins Act of 1903 when 
talking of legislation against railroad re- 
bates. 

In summary, this excellent collection of 
specialized studies by outstanding authori- 
ties should prove invaluable to the ad- 
vanced student and to teachers, but it is a 
mistake to call it or consider it an intro- 
ductory text. 

Donatp L. KEMMERER 

University of Illinois 


TYLER, ALICE FELT. Freedoms Ferment: 
Phases of American Social History to 
1860. Pp. x, 608. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1944. $5.00. 
This book is a very readable yet schol- 

arly survey of American social history 

from the Revolution to the Civil War, with 
special emphasis on reform movements. It 
it a highly convenient and useful book, 
which should be not only of much value 
to the general reader but also extremely 
serviceable as assigned reading in connec- 
tion with general courses in American his- 
tory. It will serve well to widen the 
student’s horizon beyond the customary 
panorama of constitutional, political, and 
diplomatic history associated with union, 
the War of 1812, democracy, and the 
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slavery controversy. It is to be hoped 
that the book will also have a salutary im- 
pact upon the writing of the next batch of 
general textbooks on American history. 

The author shows a good command of 
both the source material and the secondary 
works. Unlike many books on social his- 
tory, it is not a mere collection of sources, 
with. introductory paragraphs and some 
running comment, but a finished bit of ex- 
pository and descriptive prose, with just 
enough quotation from the sources to give 
the proper zest and flavor. The book deals 
with the various movements between Wash- 
ington’s days and the time of Lincoln which 
contributed to the growth of democracy 
and the progress of social reform. The 
author does not, however, neglect such 
movements as may have worked in the 
opposite direction, such a prohibition, racial 
and religious intolerance, the anti-Masonic 
movement, and the like. 

The volume is divided into three parts. 
The first is a brief one on “The Faith of 
the New Republic,” which the author finds 
to reside mainly in Jeffersonianism, the 
frontier, Jacksonian democracy, and evan- 
gelical religion, Part Two covers the 
“Cults and Utopias,” including Transcend- 
entalism, Millennialism, and Spiritualism; 
the rise and early troubles of Mormonism; 
the origins of Religious Communism in 
America; the Shaker Communities; Ameri- 
can Utopias of Religious Origin; and the 
establishment of Utopian Socialism in this 
country. The third and final part treats of 
the “Humanitarian Crusades.” These are 


Education and the American Faith, stress-' 


ing the rise of free public education for de- 
mocracy; the Reform of the Criminal, 
with the rise of the prison system; the 
growth of more humane and adequate care 
of the poor, the helpless, and the insane; 
the Temperance Crusade; various anti- 
democratic movements, patriotic, racial, 
and religious; the rise of the American 
peace movement and its European rever- 
berations; the struggle for women’s rights; 
abolitionism and the antislavery move- 
ments; and the ideological and political 
impasse between North and South on the 
eve of the Civil War. 

The author holds, with complete justice 
and much timeliness, that we have all too 
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long been entertained by the fads, fancies, 
charlatanry, crackpots, and doctrinal clowns 
of the period under study, instead of being 
instructed in the solid and substantial de- 
velopments that worked for freedom, indi- 
viduality, democracy, and social justice, 
even if sometimes within the framework 
of the esoteric and the fanatical. The au- 
thor has made her book, which stresses the 
elements of permanent worth which came 
out of that era, just as entertaining as the 
well-known earlier books which emphasized 
the uproarious, the banal, and the exhi- 
bitionist aspects of the epoch. The style 
is always clear and animated, and in the 
chapter on women’s rights it takes on some 
of the traits of crusading zeal for which 
the period was so justly noted. Fortu- 
nately, the author writes from a liberal 
and appreciative point of view, though not 
without plenty of critical sense and ca- 
pacity for balanced judgment. One of the 
interesting impressions emerging from the 
pages of the book is the frequency with 
which persons who were leading progres- 
sives in one field were likely to be so in 
several, with just enough decisive, some- 
times shocking, exceptions to prove the rule. 
In a few instances, as in the case of V. F. 
Calverton’s important recent books on 
early American Utopias, the author seems 
to have overlooked indispensable mono- 
graphs; but these cases are rare. All in 
all, it is a competent, illuminating, and en- 
grossing volume. 

A conviction one will get from reading 
this book——and it is probably a sound re- 
action—is that what there is of liberalism, 
democracy, and idealism in American life 
has been derived mainly from the period 
prior to the Civil War. The smoldering 
sectionalism, the rise of plutocracy, the ex- 
pansion of political corruption as greater 
spoil became available for grafters, and 
the growth of mechanism and standardiza- 
tion, acted as stifling influences from the 
period of Reconstruction onward, despite 
heroic efforts at emancipation in Populism 
and Progressivism. In these days of hypo- 
critical mouthing of resonant phrases and 
slogans relative to freedom on eyen a 
global scale, while we actually proceed to 
crush out what little freedom remains for 
us as a nation, it is a welcome relief to 
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get back for a time to those who meant 
what they said when they talked of de- 
mocracy, freedom, and justice, and realized 
that these things, like charity, must begin, 
if not end, at home. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Dameron, KENNETH (Ed). Consumer 
Problems in Wartime. Pp. xii, 672. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1944, $3.75. 

Kenneth Dameron, associate professor 
of business organization at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and director of the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, has edited an important volume in 
consumer education. Co-operating with 
Mr. Dameron, twenty-four specialists have 
contributed chapters, although perhaps one- 
fourth of the writing is by the editor. 
With few exceptions, the presentation is 
conservative but fair. Conflicting view- 
points are adequately presented, even 
though the conclusions drawn will seldom 
be fully acceptable to those active in the 
American consumer movement. 

Since spokesmen of advertising have been 
so prone to meet such issues as grade label- 
ing, consumer testing, Federal Trade Com- 
mission control, or standardization with a 
refusal to argue on logical grounds, it is 
pleasant to encounter a work under busi- 
ness editorship which, though conservative, 
is balanced in presentation. 

The reviewer would be prone to quarrel 
with Professor Nixon's chapter on wartime 
advertising because of the indeterminate 
result it reaches, but the very fact that he 
realizes that all is not well in this field is 
ground for applause. The discussions of 
marketing are similarly balanced, so that 
one has a full collection of the arguments 
pro and con, with no very clear stand 
taken by the writer. The latter half of the 
book is dedicated to a study of the place 
of speciüc goods in the wartime picture, 
and includes useful data set forth in teach- 
able form. The volume is attractive and 
contains excellent bibliographies. 

Any work of as ambitious a nature as 
this inevitably faces criticism, because it 
ranges from a discussion of distribution 
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costs to a eulogy of popcorn balls. There 
is something in the book for every reader. 

One wishes that Mr. Dameron had pre- 
pared two volumes, each of which would 
have had a place in consumer courses. 
One would have dealt with the national 
problem of government control of market- 
ing and consumption in wartime; the other, 
with the wise use of goods by the con- 
sumer. Almost any attempt to blend these 
two approaches is bound to bring dissent 
from teachers using the book, because the 
material is considered too general or too 
detailed. 

For those interested in the development 
of consumer education, the introductory 
chapter contributed by the editor is highly 
significant. In it an attempt is made to set 
forth the recent trends in consumer educa- 
tion and particularly the effect which the 
war has had upon the subject matter. 

Cotston E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


Warp, Leo R. Nova Scotia: The Land of 
Co-operation. Pp. xiii, 207. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1942. $2.50. ` 
This is an unusual travelogue. Father 

Ward set out to the Maritime Provinces 
to see the co-operative movement at first 
hand, and the book is a personal record of 
the inquiry. It is not a scientific study of 
co-operatives, but a collection of “human 
interest” sketches, sometimes a bit senti- 
mental and overdramatized, of communities 
where co-operatives flourish. 

Father Ward has caught the evangelical 
fervor of the leaders and the almost re- 
ligious character of the movement. Its 
greatest contribution has perhaps been so- 
cial and moral rather than economic. Un- 
like the giant co-operative organization of 
Great Britain, the co-operative movement 
in eastern Canada is a collection of small 
local units, and as such it has revived com- 
munity life and reinvigorated rural and 
village democracy. Father Ward is cor- 
rect in his emphasis on this side of the 
movement; statistical facts and economic 
analysis can be found elsewhere. 

To the unconverted, continued testi- 
monials may become boring; but Father 
Ward is too interested in men and nature 
to let his enthusiasm for co-operation spoil 
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his reporting. His book is enlivened by 
thumbnail sketches of little places and of 
humble folk as well as of leaders of the 
movement. One cannot forbear to quote 
one of these: "Iona is hardly a place at all. 
It is a chin of land stuck down into the 
salty water at the meeting of the two Bras 
d'Or" The world of journalism lost a 
brilliant reporter when Leo R. Ward took 
to the cloth. 
R. A. MacKay 
Ottawa, Canada 


LruEeNTHAL, Dav; E. TVA—Democracy 
on tke March. Pp. xiv, 248. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 


A journalist stirred by what was taking 


' place in Russia twenty-five years ago ca- 


bled home to his paper: "I have seen the 
future, and it works." Something of this 
enthusiasm rightly enriches Mr. Lilienthal's 
account of what Americans have achieved 
in transforming the geography and the po- 
litical and economic life within the Ten- 
nessee Valley. From the standpoint of 
straight facts alone, the Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority presents an in- 
spiring picture of the future toward which 
America is marching—a future fashioned 
by our natural genius for digging dirt, 
steering rivers, and building dams and fac- 
tories. It accents the development of an- 
other, equally essential, trait of character, 
that is, a maturing willingness to assume a 
collective sense of responsibility toward the 
conservation of our natural wealth. Ad- 
mittedly, one of the weaknesses of our 
vaunted bigness has been our undisputed 
skill in recklessly exploiting our rivers, 
mines, and forests. 

Mr. Lilienthal contradicts this failing by 
objectively picturing TVA as a full-scaled 
working model of engineering achievement 
and social planning that is laying up huge 
stores of cheap electric power which al- 
ready have redeemed a large area of waste 
and drabness, revitalizing the soil in the 
process, reforesting the hills, opening new 
waterways for inland transportation, and 


insuring the valley and its investment ^ 


against floods. All this in itself makes re- 
warding reading. 

Equally significant is the point that this 
working model bears the label, *Made in 
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U.S. A.” Congress started it. The people ' 


right in the valley run it—farmers, urban 
dwellers, manufacturers, conservationists, 
administrators. 

The book has dual direction in that it is 
also the story of democracy on the march. 
The TVA undertaking is of the people, for 
the people. Mr. Lilienthal insists that we 
should keep it that way. The goal he de- 
scribes lies in *decentralized administration 
of centralized authority.” He says: “Our 
task is to invest devices of management 
through which many of the powers of the 
Central Government will be administered 
not by remote control from Washington 
but in the field.” The kind of decentraliza- 
tion he means must meet two tests. First, 
Do the men in the field have the power of 
decision? Second, Are the people, their 
private and their local public institutions, 
actively participating in the enterprise? 

Perhaps the greatest impact derived 
from this book is in the evidence it af- 
fords of our willingness to plan on a na- 
tional scale in the spirit of "Come, let us 
reason together." To that extent Mr. 
Lilienthal’s book justifies the belief in our 
ability to assert an intelligent, responsible 
ownership of the future. In the Tennessee 
Valley, anyway, it works. 

Lr. HARLAN Trott, U.S.N.R. 


Moore, GreorrnEv H. Production of In- 
dustrial Materials in World Wars I and 
iI, Pp. 81. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1944. 504. 


This booklet is issued by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., and 
was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
Planning Committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board. The author is a member of 
the research staff of the bureau. It is a 
statistical study of the rate of production 
of the industrial materials during the two 
World Wars. The sources of the data on 
which the study is based are, of course, 
many and are fully listed in five appendix 
tables, as is also the composition of five 
indexes of industrial production. The 
study obviously represents a very large 
amount of investigation. “The purpose of 
the study is to review the record of indus- 
trial production in the United States dur- 
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ing the current conflict (1939 to date) in 
the light of our experience in World War I 


- (1914-18) and thereby to get a more re- 


liable basis for expectations as to its be- 
havior.” 

Some of the conclusions reached by the 
author are as follows: The total output of 
industrial materials has expanded some- 
what more rapidly since the start of World 
War II than in the corresponding period 
of World War I, and in both wars the rate 
diminished sharply after two or three years 
of expansion. The author states that it 
seems unlikely that the total production of 
industrial materials will in the near future 
rise appreciably above the level reached in 
1942. Since the latest data quoted by the 
study axe for 1942, this statement would 
appear to be a little premature, though the 
trend of the data presented would indicate 
such a conclusion. One very interesting 
conclusion is that the increase in man-hours 
during 1940-42 greatly exceeded the in- 
crease in industrial materials, but war work 
is usually inefficient. 

The booklet should be of interest to pro- 
ducers of war materials, particularly those 
interested in reconversion, and also to those 
interested in the business cycle. 

DEXTER S. KIMBALL 

Cornell University 


Lonc, CLARENCE D. The Labor Force in 
Wartime America. Pp. 73. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1944. 504. 


This monograph attempts (1) to meas- 
ure and analyze the magnitude of the 
American labor force, i.e., the number of 
persons who are classified as either em- 
ployed or unemployed (as these terms are 
defined in the 1940 census), and (2) to ap- 
praise changes in the “propensity” to be in 
the labor force, i.e., the percentage of per- 
sons of given working-age and sex groups 
who are in the labor force. Except for 
some trifling with psychological refinement 
of the concept, the “labor force ready to 
work when the whistles blow—the ‘net’ 
productive labor force" (p. 15) is the con- 
cept used in this study. The author re- 
stricts his attention to the number of per- 
sons, "not their efficiency or the hours 
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worked” (p. 5). Some comparisons are 
made with British and German experience. 
The main conclusion is that “the possibili- 
ties of net additions to the normal labor 
force in wartime have been exaggerated” 
(p. 64). 

No issue can be taken with the author’s 
statistics “of things past”; his correction of 
errors in earlier estimates and his analysis 
of changes in the labor force are well done. 
Some of his conclusions and judgments, 
however, although wrapped in qualifica- 
tions, are at least doubtful. Will women 
newcomers to the labor force go out as 
men are discharged, yielding to “the patri- 
otic urge to vacate a job for a service man" 
(p. 63)? “A big percentage of women,” he 
says, “will not work if their men can sup- 
port them, as may easily be learned by ask- 
ing a few working women"! Mr. Long 
may have met the wrong working women, 
for in a poll conducted by the United Auto 
Workers among a sample of 350,000 women 
members early in 1944, 85 per cent de- 
clared their intention of remaining at work 
after the war. He says, “The absence of 
male companionship has doubtless led many 
women to take jobs; when normal social 
life is restored, they will quit." This state- 
ment is without factual support in the 
monograph, and will comfort those who 
believe that “married women are most ef- 
fective . . . in the nursery" (p. 65). 

The author evidently sees no need for 
planning for full employment. “Judging 
from the past stability of the labor force 
propensity,” he writes, “most of the war 
additions to the labor force seem likely to 
go out with the war’s end.” Thus, “we 
shall be able to concentrate on converting 
war jobs to peace without being troubled 
much with creating new jobs...” (p. 65). 
This is economic analysis in a vacuum— 
in this case, the vacuum of a statistician 
moored to the patterns of prewar social 
and business tendencies. 

The introduction of concepts like “psy- 
chic unemployment" and "psychological la- 
bor force" muddies the discussion. The 
author's “psychic work seekers" are flesh- 
less—"a statistical equivalent of tbe infla- 
tion in work seekers due to psychological 
consequences of ecomonic depression" (p. 
10). If reconversion is not properly 


geared to war contract termination, will 
the resultant unemployment be real, psy- 
chological, or psychic? There is nothing 
"psychic" about not having a job except 
perhaps anxiety neurosis or the irrational 
behavior that may follow from hunger. 

Mr. Long appears to be addicted to de- 
terminism. ‘The labor force propensities 
of nations seem to set deep in their eco- 
nomic structure, geography, customs, and 
aspirations . . . these propensities are not 
much shaken by political tremors” (p. 7). 
“The propensity to be in the labor force 
seems almost perfectly inelastic” (p. 8), 
and “propensity to be in the productive la- 
bor force is rather insensitive to economic 
fluctuations" (p. 10). He conveniently 
avoids discussion of what might have hap- 
pened to labor force propensity in the 
United States if the sounds of war had 
been heard within the twelve-mile limit. 
Would more mature political understand- 
ing of the character of the war in America 
have affected propensity? He does not an- 
swer. Instead, he has this to offer: “Dur- 
ing the next year or two . . . to coax farm 
women to work in the fields after théy 
have finished their indoor chores would 
surely be difficult" (p. 37), and “the task 
of persuading school-children to work part- 
time or for a summer seems big, indeed. 
It may be bigger than to provide useful 
work for them" (p. 61). Mr. Long dwells 
with his statistics in a well-ordered, “nor- 
mal” world without robot planes, casualty 
lists, V-mail, and other nonpecuniary moti- 
vations for human behavior. 


Statistical technique employed in tabu- ` 


lating, say, pig-iron production or banana 
imports cannot be used by itself to fore- 
cast the behavior of human beings in the 
context of a war against slavery. There 
are concepts that challenge the comptome- 
ter. Mr. Long’s qualitative analysis can 
stand improvement. 

In ali fairness to the author, it must be 
emphasized that his treatment of statistical 
matters, which constitutes the large bulk 
of the volume, is expertly handled. It is 
only when the technician becomes philoso- 
pher and leaves the narrow orbits of his 
project that trouble ensues. With careful 
pruning of gratuitous judgments and asides, 
the author would have done himself justice 
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and made an indisputable contribution to 
the subject. 
Myron L. Hocu 
College of the City of New York 


RoserTts, Harotp S. The Rubber Work- 
ers, Pp. xiii, 441. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1944. $4.00. 

The rubber unions have a history. They 
have won strikes and suffered bitter de- 
feats, and been victimized by the blacklist 
and industrial espionage. In the course of 
the years, rubber workers have been affili- 
ated with the Knights of Labor, the AFL, 
and the CIO. They were led by the IWW 
in a pivotal struggle in 1913 and opposed 
by an early edition of the “Mohawk Val- 
ley Formula.” They had their share of 
company unions end welfare plans in the 
twenties, and in the thirties were in the 
forefront of labor's fight for equality of 
bargaining power, ultimately organizing one 
of the “citadels of anti-unionism.” In 
many respects, the story of the rubber 
workers is the story of American labor. 

Mr. Roberts’ aim has been to “trace the 
development of labor organization and col- 
lective bargaining [in rubber] within its 
proper historic and economic background 
[since] labor organizations . . . can be un- 
derstood only in relation to the environ- 
ment in which they function.” He has 
carefully studied source materials and put 
inside one volume, for the first time, con- 
siderable information on strikes, contract 
negotiations, collective bargaining agree- 
ments, NLRB cases, and union member- 
‘ship. There is a good case treatment of 
the collective bargaining history of the 
Goodyear Company. 

The book has a number of shortcomings. 
It contains no systematic treatment of 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
About fourteen pages are devoted to wage 
differentials, but this is largely incidental 
to the treatment of decentralization of the 
industry. There is little analysis of or- 
ganizing techniques, strike strategy, the 
roles of the press and the police in strikes, 
union structure and leadership, relation of 
leadership to rank and file, problems in or- 
ganizing foreign-born and Negro workers, 
and cognate matters. The role of the left 
wing in the unionization of rubber is not 
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appraised. The socioeconomic setting of 
early strikes is incomplete. One would ex- 
pect to find in a book called The Rubber 
Workers an analysis of the characteristics 
of the labor force in the industry. It is 
surprising that a careful investigator should 
have failed to utilize the materials on la- 
bor force in the 1940 Census of Popula- 
tion (published in 1943). If, as the au- 
thor points out, the years since 1936 are 
the important years for the rubber workers, 
of what value is his meager handful of 
tables on the labor force in the year 1930? 

The author is obviously unusually quali- 
fied as an archivist. The book bears evi- 
dence of an enviable amount of note-taking, 
but suffers in places from over-documenta- 
tion and repetition. Mr. Roberts’ writing 
does not meet the high standards set by re- 
cent writers in labor economics and labor 
history. The promise of his romantic- 
sounding chapter titles is unfulfilled in a 
pedestrian text. 

Although obviously sympathetic to labor 
organization, Mr. Roberts strives for im- 
partiality. In one instance his eagerness 
to be fair to both sides may, perhaps, have 
been carried too far. After describing in 
detail "the process of negotiations of an 
employer who almost negotiated a union 
to death," and elaborating on "the variety 
of resources and means which can be em- 
ployed in going through the motions of col- 
lective bargaining without bargaining" (p. 
250), he finds that this “highlights the diffi- 
culties in which an employer, who has been 
accustomed to run his own business, may 
find himself when he is required to deal 
with a bona fide collective bargaining 
agent" (p. 251). 

Although it is not the definitive work on 
labor in rubber, the book should be of con- 
siderable value to teachers of labor eco- 
nomics and labor relations. 

Myron L. Hocu 

College of the City of New York 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Orrice. British 
Joint Production Machinery. Pp. v, 273. 
Montreal: International Labour Offce, 
1944. $1.25. 5 shillings. 

This book, based on a firsthand examina- 
tion of British conditions and reinforced 
by copious quotations from official docu- 
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ments, outlines the evolution of manage- 
ment-labor collaboration in the organiza- 
tion of production from the workshop level 
_ to regional and district machinery, and 
finally to Government Departments. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of 
the volume is devoted to production com- 
mittees, which served as the model for 
similar groups established in the United 
States. These committees are entirely vol- 
untary in character, sponsored by national 
trade unions and employers’ associations, 
and firmly linked to the union movement. 
They are concerned with the improvement 
of production and do not handle discipli- 
nary questions or discuss trade questions 
or any matters covered by agreements with 
unions or normally dealt with by the ap- 
proved machinery of negotiation. 

No one can read this book without being 
aware of the increased responsibility dele- 
gated to regional agencies by the national 
production organization designed by the 
British Government. At the national level 
` the policy-making machinery includes con- 
sultative groups of employers and workers 
who advise Government Ministries; at the 
plant level the joint machinery of em- 
ployer and worker representatives deter- 
mines domestic matters; in the regions the 
two methods are combined in the tripartite 
boards that organize human and material 
resources in the war effort. 

In evaluating the results of this experi- 
ment with joint consultation, readers will 
be aware that for federal countries the plan 
demonstrates that wide measures of decen- 
tralization are possible without disregard- 
ing basic tenets. For nations in which in- 
dustrial relations are in an embryonic stage 
it suggests that the discussion of grievances 
and the negotiation of agreements are not 
the sole aim of industrial policy. In the 
international sphere it indicates that in- 
ternational labor legislation, negotiated by 
governments, employers, and workers, may 
be paralleled by similar collaboration in 
the solution of world issues. 

The full effect of the British experience 
with joint production machinery, as the 
present volume proves, may be measured 
not only by its usefulness in the solution 
of wartime industrial problems but by the 
extent to which it may receive application 
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to the new administrative problems of na- 
tional and international organization. 
Mary E. Murry 
Hunter College 
of the City of New York 


BrensTock, GREGORY, Solomon M. 
Scuwarz, and AARon Yucow. Manage- 
ment in Russian Industry and Agricul- 
ture. Pp. xxxii; 198. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944. $3.00. 
This book is written by three Russian 

emigrees who left Russia in 1922 and did 

not see the Soviet economic system in its 

developed state, but they have studied the 
enormous Soviet legislation, official reports, 
and press. The study was made under the 
auspices of the Institute of World Affairs 
established by the New School for Social 

Research. 

Unfortunately, the scope of the book is 
limited to the description of management, 
and very little is given concerning the re- 
sults of the Soviet economic planning. 
The book pictures in detail the origin and 
the triumph of the arrangement that the 
Red manager of any Soviet plant is the 
only person responsible for its operation; 
it is he who determines the scale of wages 
and the norms of piecework. Since 1929 
the trade unions have been eliminated in 
matters of management or in fixing the 
wages; “collective contracts died away.” 
No interference in the directions of the 
manager—the one-man control—even by 
the Communist Party members in the plant 
is tolerated. , 

The planning of industrial production is 
done by an enormous bureaucratic institu- 
tion, the Gosplan, with its 54 departments 
and about 1,000 planning officials. Never- 
theless, *our planning," complained an out- 
standing planning official in 1940, "is still 
to a great extent clerical and statistical 
work, absolutely divorced from economic 
practice." 

Interesting is the chapter on incentives 
applied by the Soviet Government to en- 
courage productivity of labor and to in- 
crease total production. Every kind of 
bonus is applied, and for the managers and 
the leading staff regular money salary is 
often less important than are bonuses. In 
1936, 100 per cent of all chiefs of trusts, 
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97 per cent of all enterprise directors, 82 
per cent of all chiefs of construction, and 
40 per cent of all chief engineers were 
Communists, and through them the party 
exercises its chief control. For nonfulfill- 
ment of the plan, managers are summarily 
dismissed or they are brought to trial “for 


not complying with orders or strengthening 


discipline” (among workers). 

Instead of describing in addition the re- 
sults of the industrial management, almost 
one-third of the book is devoted to “the 
management of collective farms.” This 
part is written by Yugow, an author of 
several books on Soviet economics, but it 
is much less informative than the other 
chapters. He praises the increase of grain 
production under the kolkhoz (collective 
farm) regime, but forgets to mention that 
the per capita increase was less spectacular 
and that the progress was achieved at a 
great cost to the nation and was accom- 
panied by a considerable loss of livestock. 

It is a pity that the translation is far 
from satisfactory, often following almost 
literally the Russian text of the authors. 

. PAuL HAENSEL 

Mary Washington: College 


RopkEv, RosERT G. Sound Policies for 
Bank Management. Pp. xiv, 224. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1944. 
$4.00. 


'This work ought to be of the greatest 
' value to the managers of small and me- 
dium-sized banks in presenting a blueprint 
of policies to be followed if their institu- 
tions are to operate successfully over the 
years. As the author himself points out, 
every banker will have to modify the plans 
set forth in accordance with his own 
peculiar situation. As far as the reviewer 
knows, nothing quite like this has been at- 
tempted before, though there have been 
many works which have touched on various 
phases of the problems presented in this 
book. 
There are some minor matters in which 
I do not find myself in complete agree- 
Numer with Professor Rodkey. I think he 
cance somewhat the need of profits in 
1nking under present conditions. It must 
remembered that the average country 
k has few commercial loans, and the 
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experiences these banks underwent in the 
twenties with investments in farm mort- 
gages were very unsatisfactory. Further- 
more, some of the profitable business in 
which country banks formerly engaged has 
been taken over by various governmental 
agencies. Finally, Professor Rodkey has 
not discussed sufficiently the problem of 
taxes. It is all very well to preach con- 
servatism in handling the investment port- 
folio, but small and medium-sized banks 
are going to face a most serious problem 
if they cannot get commercial or similar 
loans and are not supposed to invest in 
bonds which bring a fairly high return. 

On pages 4-5 Professor Rodkey makes 
some remarks about the desirability of 
banks’ spreading the risk not merely indus- 
trially but also geographically. But really 
the whole reason for having a unit banking 
system is to supply small local industries 
with credit, and that is exactly what has 
always been done. If this is not going to 
be done, then I predict that unit banking 
in its present form will not continue in this 
country. 

On page 18, I do not fully understand 
the sentence in the middle of the page: 
“but the legal reserve is of value to the 
bank only in emergencies.” It is not of 
any value to a bank in an emergency. The 
whole terminology is wrong. The legally 
required reserves are not reserves at all in 
any real sense of the word; they are merely 
something to be made available to the 
creditors of a bank when the bank fails. 
They cannot be used as long as a bank is 
a going concern, 

On page 37 Professor Rodkey makes the 
statement “that incentives for wide-spread 
hoarding are by no means obvious even in 
the midst of a great war.” I agree, but 
the hoarding takes place and circulation 
increases for a variety of reasons, some of 
which appear only during a war. Much of 
the hoarding that is going on is undoubt- 
edly due to a desire to avoid income tax 
payments, especially on illegally acquired 
income, such as that resulting from black 
market operations. Again, there has been 
a great shift of labor, and many of the 
workingmen going into regions new to them 
feel the situation to be so temporary that 
they prefer to keep their assets in cash and 
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pay everything in cash. In fact, there is a 
general trend toward settlement of the 
ordinary daily small transactions in cash. 
This movement is likely to be greatly ac- 
celerated by conditions that have devel- 
oped as a result of the war, and it also has 
a bearing on the whole problem of unit 
banking, 

On page 48 Professor Rodkey discusses 
the decline in demand deposits in various 
classes of banks. He fails to mention one 
of the most important factors affecting the 
deposits in country banks, which is the 
withdrawal from these banks of so-called 
national accounts, which move to the 
large centers as soon as there is the least 
sign of trouble. If we did not have the 
kind of unit bank system we do have, this 
obviously would not happen, as it did not 
in Canada, 

On page 80 Professor Rodkey speaks of 
the bank holding securities “with fifteen 
years fixed as the maximum maturity.” It 
seems to me this is much too long a period, 
for, as Professor Rodkey knows perfectly 
well, the changes in any given period of 
fifteen years in industry are likely to be 
so great that it would be extremely hazard- 
ous for any bank to invest in securities 
with that length of maturity unless it were 
certain that it could sell such holdings when 
the first signs of danger appeared, of which 
I am not at all convinced. 

Let me say again that, taking conditions 
as they are and as they are likely to re- 
main for some time to come, I think Pro- 
fessor Rodkey has performed a real service 
by giving bankers in this country some 
bench marks and thus furnishing a point of 
reference from which they may measure 
whether their practices are reasonably con- 
servative and keep within the limits of 
safety. Except in a few minor points, my 
criticisms refer to the conditions about 
which Professor Rodkey has written, and 
not so much to what he has had to say 
about them. 

WALTER LICHTENSTEIN 

First National Bank of Chicago 


BancER, Harotp, and Sam H. SCHURR. 
The Mining Industries, 1899-1939. Pp. 
xxii, 452. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1944. $3.00. 
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The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search has made another excellent con- 
tribution in sponsoring The Mining Indus- 
tries, 1899-1939, by Harold Barger and 
Sam H. Schurr. Obviously, the book rep- 
resents one of the best jobs of summariz- 
ing the output, employment, and produc- 
tivity of the mining industries in the 
United States, ever completed. Messrs. 
Barger and Schurr undertook extensive re- 
search preliminary to the completion of 
their book, as evidenced by the copious 
footnotes and the elaborate collection of 
what might be described as elusive data. 

Although the absorption of the material 
requires a high degree of concentration be- 
cause of the multitude of statistics incor- 
porated in the text, tables, and charts, the 
continuity of thought and relationships 
throughout the text is facilitated by well- 
planned repetitious statements of the 
scheme of the book. Both the text and 
the accompanying tables should be of sub- 
stantial interest and use to individuals as- 
Sociated with mining, in industry, govern- 
ment, education, and economic research. 

The authors first present a study of sev- 
eral functional operations of the entire 
mining industry. These phases include 
output and employment, followed by an 
analysis of the resultant productivity. 
Technical changes in the industry are then 
appraised to determine their relationship 
to productivity. 

In a subsequent section of the book, six 
major industries—namely: bituminous coal, 
Pennsylvania anthracite, petroleum and 
natural gas, iron mining, copper mining, 
and stone quarrying—are analyzed to de- 
termine the effect of the technological 
changes on the productivity record of each 
industry. 

The summary chapter deals with the 
principle of diminishing returns and the 
continuous struggle of technical develop- 
ment versus depletion of resources. Some 
consideration is given to the effect of con- 
servation activities and tariffs. 

A number of very definite impressions 
are derived from reading this book. The 
lag in the technical development of certai 
segments of the mining industry is for 
fully presented by the authors. Tq 
physical output for the entire mining 
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dustry since 1899 has closely paralleled the 
upward trend of manufacturing production, 
although the exclusion of gas and oil from 
the figures for the total mining industry 
would reflect a much smaller percentage 
increase and a somewhat different pattern. 
Metal production through 1939 had not in- 
creased over the 1926-29 level. Both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal production 
has declined on a general scale since about 
-1923. Total employment in the mining in- 
dustry in 1939 was considerably lower 
than in 1902, except for the oil and gas 
industries and one or two minor mineral 
industries. 

The trend of productivity expressed in 
production per man-hour or man-day re- 
veals the correlation between employment 
and production. All metal mining in 1939 
represented a 196 per cent increase in out- 
put per man-hour over 1902. Comparing 
the same years, fuels, including oil and gas, 
increased 298 per cent. All mining, includ- 
ing gas and oil, increased 267 per cent; and 
excluding gas and oil, it increased 119 per 
cent. f 
It is hoped that the authors will subse- 
quently supplement this book with an 
analysis of the output, employment, and 
productivity through the period of the 
present war, as the factors of depletion and, 
to some extent, technology have materially 
changed since 1939. 

Hanorp F. HYNES 
: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pounp, Roscoe. The Task of Law. Pp. 
94. Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, 1944. $1.50. 


The three chapters composing this little 
book present the substance of the North 
. Law Lectures as they were delivered by 

Mr. Pound at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege in the winter and early spring of 1941. 

The author undertakes to answer two 
questions—“Why Law?" and "What is 
Law?P"—and, in a concluding chapter, to 
explain "What May Be Done Through 
Law.” The kind of law which he seeks to 
‘render intelligible is “law in the lawyer’s 
sense"—a phrase with which every reader 
of his other works must by this time be 
familiar and which means in some connec- 
tions "a regime of adjusting relations and 
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ordering conduct by systematic and orderly 
application of the force of a politically or- 
ganized society,” and in other connections 
“a body of authoritative guides to or 
grounds of determination, developed and 
applied by an authoritative technique on a 
background of received ideals of the social 
and legal order.” 

The wording of these definitions seems 
to me unnecessarily formidable. Never- 
theless, they make it clear that whatever 
else may be said about Mr. Pound, he does 
not belong to the school of the so-called 
legal realists. So far as I know, Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock was the first modern writer 
to call attention to the case in the Year 
Books in which an English judge of the 
fourteenth century asserted (Sir Frederick 
thought in jest) that law was “what the 
Justices will,” and was rebuked by his 
brother in the words, “No; Law is reason.” 
The jest, if there was one, has turned to 
sober earnest in the writings of scholars like 
Professor Llewellyn—who, by the way, de- 
livered the North Law Lectures in the 
winter of 1942-43. According to this 
school of thought, a law is simply “what 
certain officials do about disputes.” There 
is no such thing as “a regime of adjusting 
relations,” still less “a body of authorita- 
tive guides to or grounds of determina- 
tion”; as Mr. Justice Cardozo put it more 
than twenty years ago, “there are only iso- 
lated dooms.” 

But if Mr. Pound does not believe that. 
the law is “what the Justices will,” neither 
does he believe that it is "formulated rea- 
son.” “It is reason,” he says, “but it is 
also experience. It is experience developed 
by reason and reason tested by experience.” 
Anyway, it is a guide and a pattern—and 
“there is no need of despairing skepticism 
even as to a world legal order.” These 
words were spoken before Pearl Harbor, 
but it is characteristic of their author that 
he did not modify them when his manu- 
script was prepared for publication in the 
present calendar year. 

Mr. Pound is one of the greatest schol- 
ars now living, and whatever he writes de- 
serves and is sure to receive the respectful 
attention of everyone interested in his field. 
Precisely because this is the case, it is a 
pity that the work of revising the notes 
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from which the lectures were delivered 
was not more carefully performed. I 
quote a sentence almost at random from 
the first chapter: “Under an oriental 
regime one must take many chances of be- 
lieving that his ideas of justice will agree 
with those for the time being of the judge 
or magistrate when he passes upon the 
matter" I do not suppose that many 
readers will fail to understand what this 
sentence means, but one cannot help wish- 
ing that the meaning had been more hap- 
pily expressed. . 
F. LYMAN WINDOLPH 
Lancaster, Pa. 


O’Connor, MicHagL J. L. Origins of 
Academic Economics in the United 
States. Pp. x, 367. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1944. $4.25. 


Dr. O’Connor has done a thorough job 
in a field requiring minute research. The 
resulting volume is a model of painstaking 
scholarship, well organized and fully docu- 
mented. Few persons will read the book 
entire, but it must become a standard ref- 
erence book for teachers of the history of 
economic doctrine, and especially for those 
who are interested in the characteristics of 
early American economics texts and in- 
struction, This volume is therefore an 
appropriate companion to the Bernards’ 
Origins of American Sociology (reviewed 
in THe Annars, March 1944, p. 204). 

The study, based primarily on a survey 
of the texts used and on available records 
as to when and where they were used, is 
confined to the period before the depres- 
sion of 1837, although the effects of that 
depression on the contents of texts are 
incidentally evaluated. As was to be ex- 
pected, the teaching of political economy 
is found to have been an offshoot of courses 
in moral philosophy. Like the Bernards, 
Dr. O'Connor lays stress on the influence 
of the "clerical school," especially in New 
England, but without the Bernards’ frank 
hostility to anything theological. 

The "predecessors and rivals" of the 
clerical school are discussed first. The 
three types of political economy which the 
author considers to have "achieved some- 
thing approaching mature expression be- 
fore the clerical school got well under 


way" were what he calls the Jeffersonian, 
"radical" school (represented by Destutt 
de Tracy’s Treatise on Political Economy), 
the Mathew Carey protectionist school, 
and the Cooper school, which is held to 
have been primarily concerned with de- 
fending the Southern planter from the pro- 
tectionism of the Carey school and the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers. 

Most interesting is the chapter (III) 
on the “academic acceptance of political 
economy in the Northeast,’ followed by 
an exhaustive (and a bit tiring) chapter 
on the use of European books as texts in 
the same part of the country, and by one 
on “Northeastern clerical versions of Euro- 
pean political economy." "The various po- 
litical, economic, and religious challenges 
to education in New England and else- 
where are reviewed in relation to the adop- 
tion of economics courses and to the di- 
verse attitudes of texts. 

The author's interest in education as 
well as economics is reflected in a long 
chapter on primer textbooks put out for 
the use of the lower schools. The volume 
concludes with a long list of elementary 
texts in economics published or used in 
America to the present time; a valuable 
chronological list of textbooks to 1840; 
and a general bibliography, which could 
well have been omitted. 

In general, as is proper enough, Dr. 
O'Connor's treatment of his subject leaves 
some questions in the mind of the reader, 
and raises some doubts, mild though they 
may be. The author's distinction of 
"schools" is in line with the procedure of 
all histories of economic doctrine, but it is 
debatable whether such distinctions are not 
too sharp, and made more for the con- 
venience of the authors than as realistic 
reflection of the blurred contours of actual 
sectional and "class" ideologies. One may 
question whether the ideological approach, 
especially if it attributes conscious ideo- 
logical systems of thought and values to 
teachers and writers of text, is not over- 
worked. Nevertheless, one cannot escape 
the impression that the early economists 
and professors, sure that they each had the 
basic “laws” and the proper economic 
norms, were almost universally rationaliz- 
ing their own slants—or the prevailing 
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interests of the sections to which they be- 
longed. Whatever its "scientific" preten- 
sions, this was normative economics, based 
on values and social attitudes which could 
now hardly be regarded as "democratic," 
or even reflective of "the American way" 
(vide the defense of slavery and attacks 
on organized labor). If the history of the 
teaching of economics has any lesson for 
the present day, it is that there is always 
in it a moral, normative value element, 
which is inescapable if economics is to be 
in any way a purposive discipline, but 
which should be made conscious and ex- 
plicit. This raises the question whether 
our teachers of economics can rise to a 
broad and objective humanism consistent 
with a rational concept of social economy. 
A. B. WorxE 
Ohio State University 


Rrvirn, Harry N., and HERBERT SCHUELER 
(Eds.). , Encyclopedia of Modern Edu- 
cation. Pp. xvi, 902. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1943. 


The lack of a general reference book for 
the field of modern education has been felt 
increasingly during recent decades; and it 
is to meet this need that the present vol- 
ume was prepared. The book is the prod- 
uct of many hands. In charge of the edit- 
ing were Professors Harry N. Rivlin and 
Herbert Schueler, both of the Department 
of Education, Queens College of the City 
of New York. Assisting the editors was an 
advisory council composed of the follow- 
ing members: Dean Harold Benjamin, Uni- 
versity of ‘Maryland; Dean Francis M. 
Crowley, Fordham University; Professor 
William F. Cunningham, University of 
Notre Dame; Dean Frank N. Freeman, 
University of California; Professor I. L. 
Kandel, Columbia University; Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia Univer- 
sity; President Paul Klapper, Queens Col- 
lege of the City of New York; and Pro- 
fessor Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia 
University. The articles were written by 


Na staff of almost two hundred contributors. 


. In the preparation of an encyclopedia 
for a rapidly expanding and ever changing 
field like that of modern education, three 
major problems present themselves at the 
outset. The first of these is the question 
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of what topics are to be dealt with; the 
second, how much space is to be devoted 
to each article; the third, what point of 
view in each case will be favored. 

The character of the topics selected for 
inclusion in the Encyclopedia suggests that 
much careful sifting of already existing 
lists was employed. Readers familiar with 
educational literature will find here most 
of the titles they look for, and little or 
nothing that is freakish. Within the field 
of education and even in closely related 
areas, the treatment, as regards variety of 
subject matter, tends to be broad and 
stimulating; but material that might be 
irrelevant has been, on the whole, success- 
fully kept out. Those who expect to find 
in these pages descriptions of educational 
systems in foreign lands may often be dis- 
appointed. In addition to the United 
States, Canada and the Latin American 
countries come in for treatment; but other- 
wise, only the larger units and some repre- 
sentative small ones are included. Thus, 
there are articles on education in Russia 
and Denmark, but nothing on the schools 
of Scotland and Eire. 

The distribution of space is always a 
difficult problem in a one-volume encyclo- 
pedia. Many inquirers will doubtless find 
that the topic on which they seek light is 
here handled only too summarily. They 
may be partially consoled by the extensive 
use of cross references and the inclusion, 
with most of the articles, of a small but 
select bibliography. Perhaps these devices 
are the best that could have been employed 
to save space in a work intended to be 
at once comprehensive and compact, suffi- 
ciently informative for the student, and not 
too diffuse for the general inquirer. 

Closely related to considerations of space 
are those of interpretation. Educationists 
disagree about many of their interests as 
often and as violently as do workers in 
other fields. In the present volume the 
problem of objectivity appears to have 
been met chiefly in two ways: especially 
controversial topics are handled in some 
cases in separate articles expressing differ- 
ent points of view; in others, by present- 
ing more than one point of view in the 
same article. Otherwise, the positions and 
the character of the contributors form the 
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best guarantee of honest and accurate work. 
A brief examination of the list is likely to 
convince the reader that a high standard 
was followed in selecting writers for this 
project. 

An encyclopedia of modern education of 
the size and scope of the present study is 
not easy either to plan or to execute. It is 
not too much to say that the ideals that 
the editors and the advisory board set be- 
fore themselves in attempting the work— 
“accuracy, clarity, impartiality, concise- 
ness, and helpfulness”——are characteristic 
of its pages from beginning to end. Their 
efforts were ably supported by their con- 
tributors. 

The Encyclopedia of Modern Education 
should be welcomed everywhere with grati- 
tude by those who are interested in educa- 
tion. 

Joun Perry PRITCHETT 

Queens College of the City of 

New York 


SARGENT, Porter. War and Education. 
Pp. 506. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1943. 
$4.00. 


From the table of contents one would 
infer that this book is divided into eleven 
parts and about fifty chapters. Actually, it 
has no structure. It consists of vehemently 
dogmatic statements, jubilant portrayals of 
the foolish sayings of wise men, righteously 
indignant indictments of wrongs, and ex- 
tensive but unintegrated quotations. This 
curious compilation passes on to those who 
try to read it the confusion which seems 
to possess the author. The title has little 
relevancy. Whatever good there is, is 
buried in tiresome and torturous profundity 
and triviality. As entertainment, the book 
has some merits; as a source of instruc- 
tion, it is confusion. 

Epcar B. WESLEY 

University of Minnesota 


Pink, Lours H. Freedom from Fear. Pp. 
v, 254. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1944. $2.50. 


Under this title Mr. Pink seeks to define 
the interrelation of domestic and interna- 
tional programs. After discussing “the 
Road Toward Peace,” he deals at length 
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with various forms of insurance as guaran- 
tees of economic security. There follow 
some eighty pages devoted to co-operative 
organization of the nations of the world. 

The author’s main thesis is that the 
problem is economic, therefore the remedy 
must be economic. In this he is undoubt- 
edly sound. His difficulty lies in the form 
of that remedy and the method of its ap- 
plication. He argues for “a better inte- 
grated society"—"an economic union of 
nations" as “a necessary prelude to last- 
ing peace. “We want," he says, “to 
bring the vast resources of the world into 
common use. We must work together to 
tear down the barriers which separate na- 
tions and lead eventually to jealousy, fear, 
and war." “Some central body," he adds, 
“must have power to study, integrate, and 
—so far as is necessary to world peace 
and healthful trade—control international 
tariffs, banking, currency, access to raw 
materials, and provide funds for restarting 
industry.” He deals vigorously with the 
necessity for full employment. But he 
does not confine it to the United States, 
It is for all people everywhere. 

Fleeting reference is given to the Mal- 
thusian theory that man tends to breed up 
to and somewhat beyond available food 
supply; but nothing is said about the dan- 
ger of increasing the world’s population by 
establishing an adequate standard of liv- 
ing to such a degree as to bring about ulti- 
mate struggle for food. Full employment is 
necessary for the present. In the longer 
arc of time, the problem of overpopula- 
tion must be faced if the scales of oppor- 
tunity and need are not soon to fall once 
more out of balance. It would-be strange 
ethical reasoning to contend that overpopu- 
lated nations must have the right to take 
territory and a place in the sun from others 
which are not yet overpopulated. 

Mr. Pink’s reasoning contains a high de- 
gree of moralistic urging, with some im- 
patience at the realistic demand for practi- 
cal ways of applying it to human affairs. 
In all progress, great enterprises must have 
an ideal and an ultimate aim; but it would 
be futility itself to rest their practical ap- 
plication upon nothing more definite. 

However, it is not the function of the 
reviewer to set up counter argument; 
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rather his task is to appraise the worth of 
the author’s contribution to the subject. 
In this book Mr. Pink makes a deeply 
thoughtful presentation of international 
ideals, worthy to be read and read again. 
RosEzRT W. KELSO 
University of Michigan 


NoTESTEIN, FRANK W., et al. The Future 
Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Pp. 315. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. $2.75. ` 
Some twenty years ago Mr. Harold Cox, 

editor of the Edinburgh Review, called for 
a league of the low-birth-rate nations as 
the only means of saving the culture of the 
West. He saw clearly that the differential 
rates of increase among nations was one of 
the most ominous facts in the international 
outlook. Not long since, the League of 
Nations proposed a commission to study 
these differentials and their significance for 
the social future of Europe. This volume 
is “the first of a series now in course of 
preparation” in this field. While the pic- 
ture set forth therein has been seen in 
main outlines for some time by students of 
population, it is here presented with such 
precision, clarity, and pertinent comment 
as to make this an indispensable work for 
all students of Europe’s future. 

Simply stated, what the authors have 
done is to calculate the future populations 
of all European countries by five-year peri- 
ods from 1940 to 1970, on the assumptions 
that recent fertility and mortality trends 
would continue and that there would be no 
migration between nations; to group the 
results by regions; and to set forth the 
significance of the figures for the chang- 
ing age distribution, the manpower, both 
industrial and military, the position of 
women, the burden of dependency in youth 
and age, and the future outlook as re- 
gards migration, industrialization, mor- 
tality, and population policy. The authors 
never depart from their role of fact-find- 
ing and objective comment, but the work 
as a whole makes a tremendous impact on 
beth the understanding and the imagina- 
tion. Numerous tables and graphs are 
scattered through the text, and four ap- 
pendices discuss the method used and past 
projections, give a bibliography, and set 
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forth the detailed figures in eighty pages 
of tables. As one reads he sees the drama 
of Europe’s past, with nations rising and 
declining with the shifts in population dy- 
namics; and he envisages nations, once 
rulers of earth, slowly dying in the future 
while more youthful and virile populations 
are rising to seize the scepters of power. 
It becomes clear that no way has yet been 
found to reconcile the comforts of civiliza- 
tion and the emancipation of women with 
continued national virility, or to make a 
pedce that automatically shifts the struc- 
ture of international relations as the vital 
power of nations shifts. 

The authors seem fully aware of the 
simplicity of their basic assumptions, the 
inadequacy of census source materials for 
some nations, the impossibility of taking 
account of intangible psychological factors 
associated with social optimism or pessi- 
mism, and the errors involved in ignoring 
World War II. They do not, however, 
view their figures as predictions, but only 
as forecasts valid merely to the extent that 
the basic assumptions are realized. How- 
ever, “the heavy inertia of population 
change” is emphasized as warranting the 
belief that the actual figures of the future 
will not depart enough from those pre- 
sented to invalidate the picture as a whole. 

Needless to say, some of the results are 
striking, even startling. The great con- 
trast is that between northwestern and cen- 
tral Europe as over against the U.S.S.R. 
The former shows the low fertility and 
mortality of advanced urban-industrialism, 
while the latter shows the vitality of youth. 
The former, which includes all countries 
west of Russia except Poland and Lithu- 
ania, will have 9 millions fewer people in 
1970 than in 1940, while the latter will 
have 78 millions more. The former has 
passed its peak in young men of military 
age (15-35) but will lose 7 millions more 
in these ages by 1970, while the latter will 
add 13 millions by that date and will then 
have 6 millions more of them than the 
former area. Moreover, the age distribu- 
tion of the western region is such that it 
cannot heal the wounds of war from its 
dwindling stream of births, whereas the 
Soviet Union can take the losses of war in 
its stride. For example, in England and 
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Wales boys of ages 0-4 will in 1970 be 
only one-half as numerous as men of ages 
45-49 and fewer than any five-year age 
class of men under 70. 'The forecasts for 
Sweden, France, and Germany are of like 
tenor. It is a serious question whether 
such nations can devise population policies 
that wil enable them to maintain even a 
stationary population. The number of po- 
tential mothers sinks from year to year, a 
trend that can be reversed only by a pro- 
gressive rise in fertility maintained through 
a stretch of years. 

The foregoing gives only a hint of the 
riches of this volume. It is a monument 
to skill, industry, constructive thought, and 
scientific insight. 

Frank H. HANKINS 

Smith College 


National Health Service, A. (The British 
White Paper) Pp. 85. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1944. 754. 

This White Paper presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament in February 1944 is in- 
tended to bring nearer to realization the 
ideas of Sir Willam Beveridge (reviewed 
in THE ANNALS, March 1943, p. 186, and 
November 1943, p. 222). It may be 
called Act 2 of the British dramatic event 
“to ensure that everybody in the country— 
irrespective of means, age, sex, or occupa- 
tion—shall have equal opportunity to bene- 
fit from the best and most up-to-date 
medical and allied services available." 'The 
spirit of the legislators can be seen in the 
following sentences: “The resistance of 
people to the wear and tear of four years 
of a second world war bears testimony" of 
the good record of England's health and 
medical services. . . . “Reform in this field 
is not a matter of making good what is 
bad, but of making better what is good 
already.” ... 

The legislators of a kingdom based on 
capitalistic principles are sure that social 
insurances, including prevention of dis- 
eases, are supplementing, not eliminating, 
free enterprise. There is, however, no 
compulsion for patients or doctors to make 
use of any service to be offered by the fu- 
ture law. From minor ailments to major 
operations, all health service is included: 
“family doctors and specialists, hospitals 


and medicines and a wide range of appli- 
ances.” 

Regarding the organization, it is in- 
tended to make maximum use of existing 
facilities to be adapted and incorporated 
into the new administration “answerable 
to the public in the democratic way, while 
enjoying the fullest expert and professional 
guidance.” The total annual cost of the 
scheme at the beginning, roughly estimated, 
will be 132 million pounds sterling, 84 to 
be met from central funds, 48 falling on 
ratepayers. Even highly conservative Brit- 
ishers do not consider the courageous, far- 
reaching plan more revolutionary than it 
was to offer free clean water supply or 
public highways to everybody. 

ALFRED MANES , 

Indiana University 


Faimcuirp, Henry Pratt (Ed.). Diction- 
ary of Sociology. Pp. 342. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1944. $6.00. 
The general usefulness of this volume to 

sociologists and to students in related fields 
will scarcely be questioned. Though soci- 
ology has not given birth to many new 
terms, it has given special meaning to a 
great number of terms of everyday usage. 
It comes, indeed, as something of a sur- 
prise, in working through the Dictionary 
of Sociology, to discover that the vocabu- 
lary of sociology has grown to such pro- 
portions. The editor and his collaborators 
should be commended for their courage 
and industry in undertaking the very large 
and difficult task of bringing together in 
dictionary form this formidable body of 
sociological concepts and expressions. 

It would hardly be expected that a pio- 
neer work of this sort would not reveal 
many shortcomings. Later editions will 
unquestionably profit from the experience 
gained in preparing the first. A great deal 
of editorial skill was required if a wholly 
satisfactory finished product was to emerge 
from the work of ninety-three contributing 
editors. Perhaps the most difficult task of 
all was that of deciding what terms should 
be included and what terms left out. No 


two persons could possibly find complete” 


agreement in making such a decision, ard 
criticism of the volume in this regard, 
therefore, must necessarily take into ac- 
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count the diverse viewpoints òf sociologists. 
It would seem, however, that the editor 
has erred on the side of casting his net 
too widely. There seems little excuse for 
loading up a sociology dictionary with 
highly technical biological, physiological, 
and medical terms. It is more difficult to 
distinguish sociological terms from terms 
used by economists, psychologists, and po- 
litical scientists, but a greater effort could 
have been made by the editor in making 
such distinctions. It is true that the soci- 
ologist is often compelled to use terms 
drawn from related fields, but so long as 
they are not given a special meaning, they 
in no sense become a part of the special 
vocabulary of sociology. Furthermore, a 
great number of ordinary English words, 
adequately defined in a standard English 
dictionary, could have been left out. The 
volume is also encumbered with many ex- 
pressions which require no definition. 
While some phrases have taken on a spe- 
cial meaning, surely a phrase like “sex 
perversions ‘in prisoners” could have been 
omitted when “sex perversions” and “pris- 
oners" had already been defined. On the 
other hand, a number of rather remarkable 
omissions could be pointed out; for in- 
stance, no definition is given of “peasant” 
or “vigilante committee.” Considerable 
improvement would have resulted if the 
definitions had been kept to a more uni- 
form length; some important terms are 
defined in two or three lines, while others 
less important are given about one and a 
half columns. 

These are weaknesses of the volume for 
which the editor must accept responsibility. 
A more serious weakness, however, derives 
from the dependence upon a very large 
number of contributors who had no special 
qualifications for the task to which they 
had been assigned. The Dictionary of 
Sociology will not become a great socio- 
logical classic, for the reason that few of 
the contributions display any literary merit. 
A dictionary, above all things, must be 
well written, and this one, most emphati- 

cally, is not. The style of writing through- 
ott, is awkward and heavy, and some of the 
iediüms are almost wholly meaningless 
simply because their author was not able 
to express himself clearly and simply. On 
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occasion, the English is not only not clear 
but positively bad. Furthermore, many of 
the definitions are needlessly jargonistic; 
“H.B.” is a particular offender in this re- 
gard. Further literary editing would have 
resulted in some improvement but could 
scarcely have raised much the general level 
of writing. 

A very great number of typographical 
errors add to the irritations of the reader 
and are inexcusable in this sort of publica- 
tion. 

S. D. CLARK 

University of Toronto 


MOEHLMAN, Conrad Henry. School and 
Church: The American Way. Pp. x, 
178. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1944. $2.50. 

Bower, WILLIAM CLAYTON. Church and 
State in Education. Pp. v, 102. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
$1.00. 

The cataclysm of our generation has in- 
tensified in many quarters the feeling that 
secularism is to blame and has engendered 
numerous attacks upon the secularization 
of education. Today various groups are 
agitating for the return of formal religious 
teaching to the public classroom, and for 
securing state support for private schools, 
and "released time," at the expense of the 
public school's efficiency. Professor Con- 
rad H. Moehlman, who has put us in his 
debt by his earlier studies on the religious 
background of American political ideas 
and on interfaith relations, gives us here 
a study defense of disestablished public 
education. Believing that propaganda for 
returning formal religious instruction to 
the public school results largely from igno- 
rance as to the history of the problem of 
nonsectarian education in this country, he 
reviews the story of its development. He 
regards nonsectarian free education as the 
greatest cultural achievement of the United 
States, and one which has indeed produced 
a kind of religion “where intolerance, big- 
otry, and race prejudice are not at home 
Moehlman's energetic book, which add 
many cogent grounds for rejecting at, 
to reintroduce religious teaching int 
education, is an impressive resta 
the principles guiding the Fou 
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in their judicious separation of church and 
state. 

Dr. Bower agrees that there is no justifi- 
cation for reintroducing sectarian religious 
teaching -into the public schools; but he 
believes that it is possible as well as neces- 
sary to include religion without its sectarian 
elements, as an integral part of education. 
On the basis of an analysis of the func- 
tional nature of education, religion, and the 
relation of church to state, he makes vari- 
ous specific suggestions for inserting “func- 
tional religion” into the program of the 
public schools. He does this in spite of 
the admittedly great practical difficulties, 
e.g., the presence of powerful religious 
groups in the community which might seek 
to dominate the schools, and the dearth of 
. teachers who appreciate that religion may 

mean something more than sectarianism. 
One can have nothing but respect for 
Bower’s high-minded recognition of the 
need for drawing both religion and educa- 
tion into the total life of the community. 
But is it realistic to underestimate the 
enormous inherent difficulties and the grave 
hazards attending the inclusion of religion 
in the public educational system? How 
large a segment of the population shares 
Dr. Bower’s admirable definition of re- 
"ligion, derived from Shailer Mathews, John 
Dewey, ‘and other exponents of a social 
interpretation of religion, as a trans- 
denominational, intercultural fellowship? 
Were it possible to introduce instruction 
so oriented into the curriculum, it would 
undoubtedly lead to a most desirable ex- 
tension of the sense of community and a 
reappraisal of older, more parochial values. 
But how can such a revolutionary educa- 
tional achievement be anticipated if, as 
* Dr. Bower admits, “no community can 
communicate to its young people values 
- that are not vital and compelling to itself”? 

EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 

Hunter College 


Wuyte, WiLLIAM Foote. Street Corner 
Society: The Social Structure of an 
talian Slum. Pp. xxii, 284. Chicago: 
iversity of Chicago Press, 1943. $3.00. 
sociological-political study is sig- 
t only for the invaluable data it 
also for the’. methodology 
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employed by the author in conducting his 
investigation. 

Street Corner Society is the story of 
“Cornerville,” a slum district in the heart 
of a metropolis which Professor Whyte 
chooses to call “Eastern City"—a com- 
munity inhabited by Italian immigrants 
and their children. The author established 
himself as a participant observer in Corner- 
ville. He roomed with an Italian family 
and learned their language. He made im- 
portant contacts and won the confidence 
of the people of this community. Thus 


he was able to participate as one of the . 


group in the activities of the human beings 
he was studying. The frequent use of 
verbatim statements of the "boys" them- 
selves and the use of instructive diagrams 
add to the interest and clarity of the 
volume. 

The result is a warm yet scientific analy- 
sis of a social structure in terms of personal 
relations and reciprocal obligations. It. is 
in these terms that the corner gang and its 
relations with the racketeer, the police, 
and the political organization are described. 
The opportunities of the “corner” and “col- 
lege” boys stand out in sharp contrast. 
How leadership is achieved in both groups 
is given particular attention. It is ap- 
parent that the explanation for the differ- 
ent careers of the leaders of the corner and 
college boys cannot be found in a differ- 
ence in their intelligence and ability. A 
college education is important to social 
and economic advancement. And yet even 
when the college boys were still children, 


- their pattern of activity led toward social 


mobility. One of the most important di- 
vergences is the attitude toward money. 
The college boy thinks in terms of savings 
and investment; the leader in the corner 
gang is a free spender and shares his money 
with others. M 

In the chapter “Politics. and the Social 
Structure," Dr. Whyte has made a distinct 
contribution. It has the vitality that comes 
with field experience—for the author: was 


“around when things were happening" dur-. 


ing the campaign to elect a Congressman. 
The people of Cornerville have found^in 
politics an opportunity to advance them- 
selves. It is here that they can count 
upon support of their own people acting 
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through organizations controlled by their 
own. The route, however, is not through 
the Republican Party and legitimate busi- 
ness, but rather through Democratic poli- 
N tics and the rackets. Despite this alliance, 
the Cornerville boy’s advancement is cited 
by upper-class people as “proof of the 
vitality of our democratic society.” 


And yet as the Cornerville boy climbs ' 


the ladder of political success, every step 
takes him away from his community. The 
author believes that “the society at large 
puts a premium on disloyalty to Corner- 
ville and penalizes those who are best ad- 
justed to the life of the district"—that so- 
ciety marks the Italians as inferior, and in 
order to bolster his own self-respect, the 
Italian-American speaks of the Italians as 
& great people. In this connection, Mus- 
solini is cited as a great man by people 
- who have displayed great love for the coun- 
try of their adoption. However, it would 
have been of value had the author in- 
cluded an analysis of the effect of Fascist 
propaganda upon the people of Cornerville. 

To Professor Whyte, Cornerville is not 
a disorganized community. These people 
will fit in better with the society around 
them if they are given greater economic 
opportunities to participate in that society 
and greater responsibilities “to guide their 
own destinies. . . . Not until outsiders are 
prepared to recognize some of the same 
men that Cornerville people recognize as 
leaders will they be able to deal with the 
actual social structure and bring about sig- 
nificant changes in Cornerville life.” 

This excellent study deserves the careful 
consideration of those who are working to- 
ward solving the problem of our “slum dis- 
tricts.” 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn College 


NELsoN, HELGE. The Swedes and the 
Swedish Settlements in North America. 
Part I, text, charts, maps, and half- 
tones; Part II, atlas. Vol. XXXVII 
from series of the Swedish Royal Hu- 
manistic Foundation Publications, 1943. 
r. Helge Nelson, professor of geog- 
y in the University of Lund, Sweden, 
for many years been deeply interested 
edish emigration to Ámerica, and in 
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Swedish settlers and settlements in the 
New World, particularly North America. 
At least four times he has visited the vari- 
ous parts of America where Swedish im- 
migrants have established their homes and 
become integrated with the economic, so- 
cial, and political life of America and con- 
tributed their share to its culture. He is a 
man of many parts, the founder of the 
Geographic Society of Southern Sweden 
and editor of its publications; he is one of 
the best geographers in Europe, particu- 
larly in the human phase of the subject; 
he is a keen scientist, a trustworthy re- 
search investigator, and a popular and well- 
beloved teacher. He is a warm friend of 
America and Swedish-Americans, as well 
as a staunch and renowned citizen of his 
own land. 

Dr. Nelson's monographic study of the 
Swedish settlers and their settlements is 
primarily geographical, but it is almost as 
significantly a historical and sociological 
study as well. From his personal investi- 
gations in the field, his visits to the parts 
of America where Swedish stock has con- 
gregated or settled in considerable numbers, 
and his acquaintance with some of the 
original settlers as well as their descend- 
ants of the second and third generation, he 
has derived a wealth of firsthand knowledge 
and factual material which he has liberally 
and thoroughly supplemented by careful 
study of the available literature on the 
subject—in the aggregate a fairly rich 
store of referénce facts and interpretations. 
'The book is comprehensive in the field it 
covers, for every center of Swedish-Ameri- 
can cultural or other influence, every sec- 
tion of significant Swedish proportion in 
the population, has been studied, evaluated, 
described, and discussed. It is critical, in 
that irrelevant or insignificant material has 
been judiciously winnowed out. It is 
compact, for only the salient geographic, 
historic, and social facts that have perma- 
nent value have been included. 

The text is carefully organized, thought- 
fully presented, and consistently clear. It 
is somewhat marred in English translation 
by “translation diction”; that is, there are 
numerous examples—in some parts of the 
book altogether too many—of literal trans- 
lation from Swedish form and struc- 
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ture without due regard to corresponding 
American idiom or grammar, with the re- 
sult that the meaning is not everywhere so 
easily derived from the text as might be. 
It is a captious criticism to make, how- 
ever, for the general excellence of the 
work, both in content and in form, de- 
serves only favorable comment. The atlas, 
-of some 73 maps, is a most valuable part 
of the publication, and helps to present 
clearly and forcefully many of the geo- 
graphic facts and principles treated in the 
text. Statistical facts are presented not 
only by states and sections, but even by 
counties, and, in places, by smaller locali- 
ties. É 

The text and atlas form a most valuable 
addition to the rapidly growing literature 
that deals with the distribution of Swedish 
stock in America and with the contribution 
that the Swedes and Swedish-Americans 
have made, and are making, to America's 
culture, not only in the United States but 
in Canada as well It is an outstanding 
work by a thorough scholar. Jt will re- 
main a standard source of geographical, 
historical and sociological material on the 
role of the Swedish stock in the New 
World. 

W. ELMER EKBLAW 
Clark University 


Rice, MapELINE HooxE. American Catho- 
lic Opinion in the Slavery Controversy. 
Pp. 177. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. $2.50. 

This is probably a doctoral thesis, and 
as such, it is well done and honestly docu- 
mented; but so far as it tells the story of 
the Catholic Church and slavery, it is a 
depressing document. We think, or at 
least we are asked to think, that organized 
religion is soaring above ordinary public 
opinion and leading the world toward what 
is right and just. This book is a chronicle 
that proves the very opposite. It shows a 
great church which lags behind public opin- 
ion, and on every critical occasion com- 
pounds its logic and ethics with evil. It 
shows that the early Christian church held 
slaves and defended slavery, and made no 
direct attack upon the system. Al it 
wanted was that slaves should go to heaven. 
Even when slavery was softened into serf- 
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dom and was replaced by the slave trade 
from Africa, the first papal denunciation 
of that horrible trade in 1492 was eventu- 
ally changed and transformed into the 
statement made in 1854 by the Archbishop 
of New York, who “described Africa as a 
country of savages where perpetual war- 
fare and wholesale murder made the slave 
status in the United States a heaven by 
comparison. In these circumstances he 
professed himself unable to discover the 
‘crime even of the slaver in snatching them 
from the butcheries prepared for them in 
their native land, and found the pur- 
chasers relieved of any moral transgres- 
sion of the law of God or of the law of 
man." 

Of course, the record is not all dark and 
discordant. There are voices here and 
there that were against slavery; but always 
there was that fundamental attitude sub- 
missive to the dominating power, with the 
attempt to make the best of it: if men 
would hold slaves, let the slaves have com- 
fortable cabins; if men would steal Ne- 
groes, let them be transported by prayer; 
if slavery was the foundation stone of the 
South, on it at least build white freedom. 

The American Catholic Church did not 
divide, like the Methodists, on the subject 
of slavery. On the contrary, most Catho- 
lics fought the abolitionists bitterly, and 
when, to their consternation, Donald O'Con- 
nel, the great Irish liberal, came to New 
York and supported the abolition move- 
ment and did not hesitate to call American 
slavery a “loathsome and execrable sys- 
tem,” the Irish Catholics raised a storm of 
criticism against him, and the Bishop of 
New York called upon Catholics to repudi- 
ate him. Even after the Civil War, the 
very fact that the Catholic Church had 
taken no stand against slavery made it 
difficult for Catholics to organize and work 
for the uplift of the Negroes. It was not 
until 1884 that any national organized ef- 
fort of Catholics among Negroes was be- 
gun. Many great voices in the Catholic 
Church dating from the fifteenth century 
have been raised against Negro slaverw 
but as a church it maintained a posi? 
as neutral and submissive as could, 
imagined. W. E. B. DuBo 

Atlanta University 
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